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* 7 ouns Man's Beſt Companion. 
7 coONTAINI Nyc, th 


; $5petting, Reading, Writing, hd A. nk, 
in an eaſter Way th any yet ubliſhed ; and [Sw wo qua- 
lify any Perſon for Buſineſs, without the Help of a Mere 
Inſtructions to write Variety of Haridg,. with Copi 
both in Proſe and Verſe. Howto Write Letters on 


ſineſs or Friendſhip. Forms of Indentares, Bonds,” mY 
of Sale, Receipts, Wills, Leales, Releaſes, &c. 12 
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thod of Shop and Book-Keepingz with a Deſcri of e 
Countics and Market-Towns in Ye, land and Vi 07" 


Together with the Carpenter's Plain and Exa@ Rule: „ C 


ing how to meaſure Carpenters, Jol ners, <Sawyers, Br icklayers, Plaiſte- 

ren, Plumbers, Maſons, Glaſiers and Painters Work. How de under- | 
take each Work, and at what Price; the Rates of each Meir, 

and the common Wages of Journey men; with Gunter's Line, * 155 * 

C-gge/hall's Deſcription of the Sliding-Rule, 


. Likewiſe the P̃acrIcAL GAURER made Faſy ; the Art 


of Dial/rng, and how to erect and fix any Dial; with Inſtru 


Dying, Celguring, and making Colaus ; and ſome Genera) Obſervat... * 
for Gardening every Month in the Year. 


To which is added, ; . 


The FAMILV's BEST Co MAN TO? 


With Inttrattions for Marking Liner, how to Pichl. and 
ve 


Preſerve ; to make Avers ſorts of Wine; and many excetlgne Lia! flor 
and Med: iner, neceſſary in all Fam!lics : 


And | 
ACometetar Tx EAT ISE of 3 


Or, Good Advice to GenTLEMEN and FAR MERKS; with 
a choice Collection of Remedies, very fit for all Farriers and Groom. 
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PREFACE. 


GS 2 Need ſay but little by way of Preface, In 

s lation to the Uſefulneſs of this Boat, the 
Title Page ſo fully declaring its Catitents : 
But as a Preface is uſually expetted, I 
= muſt and cannot well avoid ſaying ſomething 
with reſpect to its Utility. . 

As to the firſt Step of farming the young Man's Mind 
Ml for Buſineſs, viz. The being inſtructed in, and ac- 
quatnted with our Mother Tongue, viz, Englith, it muft 
and ty, acknowledged by all, to be a due and principal 
Quali ſitation in writino Buß ineſs, andetherefare it is 
neceſſary to be therewith well acquainted. | 
& Then in the next Place, to write a goed fair, free, 
and commendable Hand, is as neceſſary in moſt, if not 
in all the Affairs of Life, and Occurrences of Buſineſß. 

The next Thing touched on, is in relation to the i 11> 
diting 0 95 ame few Epiſtles or Letters in 1 amiliar 
Stile, and on ſundry Subjefs and Occaſions: With Di- 
rections how to ſubſcribe or conclude a Lotte, and alſ9 
o ſuperſcribe or direft Letters, according. is % diffe- 
rent Ranks and Yualities of the Perſons to ae an di- 
rected e And this cannot be. denied but to be a Qualiſi- 
ation fit for a young Man, and 85 to others of more 
adult Years, 
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* The PREFACE. 
The next Accempliſhment fer a ycung Man, and 


largely treated on in this Book, 1s that excellent Science 
of Arithmetick, both Fulgar and Decimal : Leading 
vim by the Hand, and by eaſy Stefs, through its whole 
Courſe. 
i iN the young Man is next fhrwn the ingenious 
| Art of Beok-keeping after the Italian Manner, by way 
| of Double Entry; and that is an Accompliſhment that 
capacitates him fer 1 f in the higheſt Degree : Un- 
der which Head, be is alſo informed how to draw out, 

or make varicus forts of Accompts or Mritings relating 
to Mercantile A fairs; as Bulls of Lading, Invoices, 
Aaecompts of Sales, together with Authentick Examples 
of Bl of Exchange, with Notes concerning them; 
likewiſe Bills of Parcels of divers Kinds; alſo various 
ferts of Receipts, &c. All uhich is expedient for a 
young Man to know aniunderftand, if he would be dex- 
trous au Buſineſs, 

The young {Man is here alſs inſtructed in relation to 
the Affairs of Buſineſs at the Ii ater-ſide, as to Shipping | 
off and Landing Goods, &c. 
Next he hath a Deſcription of England and Wales, 

each County being particularly ſpoken of, with reſpect to 

ö its Product, Soil, and Extent, and hkewiſe the Names 

| of its ſeveral Martet-T owns. 

(| Here are alſo, eaſy, plain, and likewiſe curious Di- 

| reftions fer MHeaſuring all ſerts of Planes and Solids 

| 


( Arithmetically and eee as the Works of 

Carpenters, Foiners, Sawyers, Bricklayers, Maſons, 

Plaijterers, Painters, Glaſiers, &c. with the Prices 

of their Works. 

| Here is likewiſe ſhewn the Methods of extra&ing ths 

| Square and Cube Roots, with ſome of their Uſes, in re- 

, lation to Meaſuring, &c. | 

| Alſe, Practical Gauging of divers Kinds of Les, 

Tuns, &c. Likewiſe Dialling in various Kinds, with 
the Repreſentation of ſeveral ſorts of Dials, ant 

how ta beautify and edorn them. 


| "x 


for every Month in the Year. 
fome Iuſiructions to young Women how to Pickle and 


8 from him. 
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Next are Precedents of Law Mritings, as Bonds, 

Bills, Indentures, Mills, Letters of Attorney, &c. 
Laſtly, ſome Directions relating to the pleaſant and 

delightful Art of Gardening, with general Obſervations 


To which is ſubjoined, 


Preſerve all Kinds of Fruits and Flowers, &c. with 
Liſirucmions for making divers forts of Wines of Engliſh 
Growth , and alſs for preparing many excellent Medi- 
cines, Plaiſters, &c. with ſeveral good us 5 rg of 
proper Uſe, againſt maſt Diſtempers: Fit for, and 
neceſſary in all Families. 

To the whole is now added a compleat Treatiſe of Far- 
riery, being a ſure Guide to all Gentlemen and Farmers, 
in relation to the Care and Management of their Horſes, 
Mares, &c. with proper Advice and Directions to a 


| Groom, fully and plainly ſetting forth the beſt Methods 


ef bringing up a good Horſe, &c. from the Time of his 

being fealed ; Fa that he may anſwer every End expected 

n this Treatiſe are included many ex- 

cellent Receipts for the Cure of every Diſtemper incident 

6% Horſes and Mares, more eſpecially to thoſe which 
have nat been properly or carefully brought up. | 

Alſo conciſe Tables to denote the Value of Portugal 


Pieces; to buy or ſell by the Great Hundred; and to 
| few the Intereſt of any Sum at 3, 4, and 5 per Cent. 
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FOR 


YOUTH, 


To SPELL, READ, and WRITE 
TRUE ENGLISH. 


The Uſe of Great and Small Letters; how to divide them 
into Vowels and Conſonants ; what Diphthongs are, 
their Numbers, and how pronounced and written. 


HE Subject Part of this Book being to inſtruct 
SKY Young (as well as old) People, in the general 
Rules of Buſineſs and Converſation thereunto 
belonging, the firſt Step I ſhall take for form- 
ing the Mind for Buſineſs, is that moſt neceſ- 
ment, the Spelling and Writing and 
for let a Perſon write never ſo good a Hand, 
>Qdttective in Spelling, he will be ridiculed and 
A comtemptibly ſmiled at, notwithſtanding bis fair Writing; 
» Dad which will indeed, make his Orthographical Faults 
3 be more conſpicuous. But to the Matter. | 
Firſt, We are to take notice, that of Letters are made 
yllables, of Syllab'es Words, and of Words, Sentences, &c. 
The Letters, are in Number 24 ; to which if you add 
j and Conſonants, being of a different Shape and Sound 
from the reſt, they make 26. As to the Letters, we are 
o obſerve their Names, their Form, and their Force: 
heir Names, whereby to know them, their Form, whe- 
ther great or ſmall ; and their Force, in Pronunciation or 
o WO «crance. 
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Letters are diſtinguiſhed acccording to their Sound, into 
Vowels and Conſonants: A Yow?l is a Letter that ſoundeth 
by itſelf, and they be five in Number, viz. a, e, 1, o, 1, 
and y the Greek Vowel ; which alſo, is a Vowel Englih, 
when it cometh after a Conſonant, and hath the Sound of 
7; as in by, , reply, &c. A Cenſenant is a Letter that 
ſoundeth not except it be joined with a Y:avel, for without 


one of the Vowels no Syllable can be made; as b, c, d, Sc. 


without the Aid of a YVowe/, make nothing: So that Yorwel; 


and Conſonants may be compared to Nouns Subſtantive and 


Nouns Adjetive, each requiring the other's Aſſiſtance. 
Though we have but 24 Letters, and 6 of em YVoawels, yet 
we have 21 Conſonants; for j, v, and y, when they are ſet 
before any Voavel in the ſame Syllable, become Conſonant:; 
as was ſaid before concerning y ; as in Jupiter, Juno, Tilt, 
eulgar, violent, vigour, &c. Note, That j Conſonant hath 


the Sound of g, as in join, jangle, jingle, &c. 


When two Veavels come or meet together in a Word, and 
are not parted in the Pronunciation, but united in one Sound, 
ſuch are called Diphibongs; being 13, wiz. ai, ei, ci, and 
ut, au, en, Ou, 00, ca, co, oa, and ei; as in maid, faith, 
either, join, aul, eunuch, ſlout, feed, ſeed, food, breed, 
flealth, wealth, people, ſteeple, boat, goat, heat, beat, feat, 
friend, field, &c. Note, That in the firſt 7 Words, both 
Yoxwels are ſounded ; but in the other 15, one of them 1s 
ſcarcely heard. | 

There are alſo thoſe that are called Triphthongs, where 
three Yowels meet in one Sound; as in Beauty, Nam, Lien, 
and View : Likewiſe ay, ey, oy, y; aww, e&, Ang ow be- 
come Diphthongs at the End of Words, but axe called in- 
proper Diphthongs ; as in ſay, Icy, joy, ſav, bow, YC. 


Of Letters Great and Small, and when to be uſed. 


IRST Negatively, Great Letters are not to be uſed 
in the Middle or latter End of a Word, except the 
whole Word be ſo written, as JEHOVAH, LORD, or 
Titles of Books, &c. For it would be very abſurd to write 
thus: To Mr. geo RgE RoGeRs In thaMes StReFt. _ 
1/t, Great Letters, or Capitals, are written at the Begin- 
ning of Sentences ; as, Pe ed, Honour the King, 
Know when to ſpeak, and R eld your Tongue. 
2d!y, After every Peri r- FU 
ter begins: As, Some tim 
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MW lowed, which was this, Sc. London May 16. Turin June 
12, Oe. 
N 24ly, All Proper Names of Perſons, Places, Ships, Rivers, 
„Ec. are to begin with a Capital; as, George, London, the 
Dreadnought. Thames, Severn: All Chriſtian Names and 
t W Surnames, both of Men and Women, muſt begin with a 
Great Letter; as Samuel Sharp, Mary Sweeting, &c. 
5 athly, The more eminent Words in a Sentence as 
: WM Faith is the Foundation of the Chriſtian Religion; o. 
d Word that we have a particular Regard or Deferenc 
e. as, God, Chriſt, King, Duten, &c. 5 
5thly, At the Beginning of every Line in Poetry 3 
Improve your Time : Time paſſeth quickly on; 
Nor doth ſo good ſucceed, as that tbat's gone. 
6tbly, All Names of Arts, and Sciences, and Tre ; 
a”, Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry, Muſick, Carpe ver, 
Smith, &c. and evermore the Perſonal Pronoun . -nd 
the Interjection O, muſt be Capitals. 5 
For it is ridiculous to write thus: On Monday laſt ic + 
10 your Houſe, but you was not at home ; then i went, & 
Laſtly, I think I may venture to give a general Rule v..:2n 
Capitals are to begin Words; which is thiz: All Nours 
Subſtantive may begin with a great Letter ; and a Subſtan- 
tive may be known by the Signs either of A, An, or The 
before them; as, @ Houſe, a Mill. an Ox, an Aſs, the 
City, the River, &c. And I think the Adjective (which de- 
ere Bl clares what Sort of a Thing the Subſtantive is) may be with 
ien, a Small, and the Subſtantive with a Great Letter; as, the 
be- ¶ bite Morſe, the long Rope, brown Bread, fat Beef, &C. 
in. Small Letters are commonly written in all other Places, 
as Verbs of the Active and Paſſive Voice, &c. 


4 
f 


. Obſervations concerning the Sound of Letters, and which 
uſed are omitted in Pronunciation. 
the Is not ſounded in Pharaoh, nor in Sabbacth, but as 
), of if written Pharo, and Sabotb ; neither in Marriage, 
Wilte ) but as Marrige; alſo Parliament as Parliment, and Chap- 
bei as Chaplin, &c. In ſome proper Names it is not 
cgi founded, but dropp'd in the Pronunciation; as in Aaron, 
Ling 


Iſaac, Canaan, Balaam ; which are pronounced as if writ- 
F en, fron, I/ac, Canan, Balam ; but we mulſtexcept Ba- 
wy al and Ga-a!. A is ſounded broad like aw, in Words 
r fol- before 17 and ll; as in bald, * hall, wall, fall, &c. 

2 B 
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B is not ſounded in thumb, dumb, plumb, lamb, doubt, 
debt, ſubtle, &c. but ſounded as if written thum, dum, 
plum, lam, dout, det, 4 

C is ſounded hard like &, before a, o, and , and before 
J and r ; as in theſe Words, cane, came, comb, cub, clay, 
crane, crab; and ſoft in cement, city, and tendency: C lo- 
ſeth its Sound in ſcene, ſcience, and vitralc, and in wer- 
dict, likewiſe in indi, indifment ; alſo before &, as in 
flack, rack, flick, thick, brick. 

Ch is ſounded like X, in Words of Foreign Extraction 
and in many proper Names of the holy Scripture ; as in 
Chorus, Chymiſt, Chryſoſtom, Chriſt, Chederlacmer, Baruch, 
Archippus, & Ch in French Words ſound like , as in 
Chevalier, pronounced as Shewalier : Machine as Mafheen, 
Mareſchal as Marſhal, Capuchin as Capuſheen, Chaiſe as, 
Shai xe, &c. 

D is not ſounded in Ribband, nor in Wedneſday, but pro- 
nounced as Ribbin and Wenſday ; the Termination ed is 
ſhortened into ?; as burned, burnt; choaked, choatt ; 
ripped, ript; paſſed, paſt ; chopped, chopt, &C. 

E is not ſounded in heart, neither in hearth, or dearth, 
&c. and ſeldom heard but in Monoſyllables ; as in me, he, 
ſhe, ye, the, &c. where it hath the Sound of ee: But in Words 
derived from the Hebrew and Greek, e hath its perfect Sound, 
as Fefſe, Jubile, Mamre, Ninewe, Candace, Cloe, Eunice, 
Penelope, Salmone, Phebe, Epitome, Cataſtrophe, Gethſemane ; 
and from the Latin fimile, and premunire, &c. E final, or 
e at the End of a Word, ſerves to lengthen the Sound, and 
to diſtinguiſh it from other Words without e, which are 
ſounded ſhort ; as in theſe Examples following, wiz. cane, 
can; hate, hat; bite, bit, fare, far; hope, hop; made mad; 
mane, man; ſcrape, ſcrap ; flare, fer ; tune, tun; Write, 
norit, &c. And in Words of more than one Syllables, length- 
ens the Sound of the laſt Syllable, but doth not increaſe 
the Number of Syllables ; as admire, demiſe, blaſpheme, &C. 
E lengthens the Syllable in Tyre, K-nite, and Shu-la-mite. 
E mutt not be made to lengthen a Syllable, when it is made 
ſhort by two Conſonants ; as in paſs, turn, black , not paſſe, 
turne, blacke. Words ending in cre, gre, and tre, ſound the 
e before the r, as in theſe Words; acre, lucre, centre, ſepu'- 
chre, tygre, maugre, mitre, luſtre ; which are ſounded as 
written aker, luker, ſenter, ſepuicher, tyger, mauger, mittr, 
and ier. E final, when not ſounded, ſerves to ſoften c and 
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g. as in ace, place, lace, ſpice, truce, oblige, huge, age, &c. 


f Nouns in e final take 5 after them with an Apoitzophe 
before it, it ſtands for his, as the Pope's Eye, or the Eye of 
the Pope. If without an Apoſtrophe, it makes the plural 
Number, as Tables, E muſt be. joined to long / in theſe 
Words, Horſe, Nurſe, 4 ah not Hors, Nurs, or Purs. 
If to eat the End of a Word, a long Vowel be added, the 
e is to be omitted, as in auriting, laing, doing, &c. not 
ewriteing, loweing, Or doting ; except the Terminations ge 
and ce before able, as in change-able, paace-able, &c. E mult 
not be written after a Diphthong, in theſe Words; vai, 
maid, gain, fear, gnaw, &c. not vaine, maide, gaint, &c. 
F in Plurals is changed into v; as ſtrife, Aae 3 fa ff, 


G is not ſounded in ſigu, reign, neither in gnaav, guat, 
aſſign, defign, ſcignior, ſeraglis, phleym, &c. but ſounded as 
if ſenior, ſeralio, fleme. & is founded foft in gender, gegen. 
and gi; but hard in Gib:cn, Giberah, Gilbaa, Ge 
mane ; and hard alſo in theſe proper Names, Gibs, C- 
man, and Gilbert; and likewiſe in theſe common Words, 
gelt, geld, gird, gimp, geeſe, gander, gabble, gather, gi, &. 
Obſerve, That if G be hard with a long Vowel, ue is joined, 
and pronounced in the ſame Syllable; as in Plagat, 
Prague, Hague, rogue, league, dialogue, catalogur, &c. 

G4 in the End of ſome Words, where au or ou goes le- 
fore, hath the ſound of J, as in tough, rough, cough, laurt, 
ſounded as if tf, ruff, oof, laff; but buf, cuff, ſnuff, 
and byf, muſt be ſo written. G9 is not ſounded in 
mighty, though, through, neither in dau; Ber or Vaugharx. 

H hath Place, but no Sound, in Chryflal, Chronicle, 
Chriſt, Ghoſt, John, Rhine, Schedule and Schiſm. H is 
not ſounded at the End of Words, it it be alone, without 
t or c before it, as ſnatch, watch, &C. 

is not ſounded in aden, juice, deni ſon, fruit, bruiſe, 
Saliſbury 3 but ſounded like ce in oblige, Magazine and 
Machine, &c. I is ſounded long in proper Names ending 
in iab, as Jeremiah, Hez*kiak ; but ſhort in Arial and 

. i- am. — The tail'd j, or Conſonant, hath been 
ſpoke of before. 

Kis nearly allied in Sound with C; but to know wh en 
to uſe one, and when the other, Note, that C hath the For ce 
of K only before a, c, co, and u, and theſe two Conſonan ts 
and v; and therefore we mult not write, Aare for care, 
B 3 47e 
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tow for cow, krown for crown : And the Uſe of & is only 
before e, 7, and n; wherefore we muſt write 4eep, key, knight, 
47/1, Kc. not cerp, cey, cnight, nor cill: We mult write Ca- 
lendar, Catherine, rather than Kalendar, or Katherine. 

L is not ſounded in cad, half, chalk, ſtall, walk ; but 
pronounced as if cafe, hafe, chaut, flauk, wauk. Neither 
.o /proncunced in Bri/tol, Holborn, Lincoln, ſalmon, or chal- 
«ren ; but ſounded as if writ Briſtow, Hoburn, Lincon, ſa m- 
en, and chaudern ; nor in Colonel, where the firſt / hath 
nne Sound of rr, as Corronel. 

47 hath the Sound of , in the Word accompt. 

N is not heard in autumn, lime-kiln, ſolemn, limn, hymn, 
«umn, nor in condemn. | 

© is not ſounded in people, feoffee, baſon, mutton, and loſt 
o in veeman, maſon, righteous, bacon, jropardy, and 

.mſon.—O ſometimes ſounds like 4; as in doing moving, 
e g, &Cc. O is not heard in coroner, damoſel, Nicholas, 
car n, nor in chariot ; but pronounced as if writ crowner, 
amfel, Nicklas, carrin, and charrit. O is ſometimes 

w-Ied like 1; as in women, and flagon, pronounced as 
« ;- men, and flaggin. And ſometimes O is ſounded as 
90s in conduit, conjure, atturney, and Monmouth, being 
tc das if writ cundit, cunjure, atturney, and Munmauth. 
is written, but not ſounded, in emf!y, preſumptucur, 
uli, ſumpter, accempt, attempt, pſalter, and ſymptom ; àlſo 
in ſumpluous, contemptuous, receipt, and conſumptive ; &c. 

P! have the Sound of, when together in one Syllable; 
s in philoſot hy, phyſician, Aſaph, and elephant; but we 
muſt not write Hleſethy, fifecian, nor 4ſaf, or elefant: Ph 
are parted in ep herd, up-held, and in Clap ham; and other 


| ſuch compounded words. 


After Q always follows x in all Words; and in French 
Words it hath the Sound of &; as in ri/que, liquor, cath 


| lique, banquet, conquer, maſquerade, chiquer 3 pronounced 


as riſk, likker, catholic, banket, &c. | 
$ is not ſounded in and, wiſceunt, or iſe, nor in Liſt; 
but pronounced as land, viccunt, ile, and Lile. : 
There be two ſorts of \'s, the long /; thus /; and the lit. 


tile 5, thus 3 the long / in the Beginning and Middle of 


Words, (but never at the latter End) and the ſhort or {mall 
at the litter End of Words, and ſounds Hard like x, in all 
the Words of the plural Number, and in Words of the third 


Ferſon ; as names, worms, he reads, ſhe hears. & * 
| ar 
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bard in Words that terminate in /n, as in circumciſſon, ewa- 
fon, deluſion; but after a Conſonant %, as in conver from. 
commiſſion, ai menſion. & is likewiſe ſounded hard in theie 
Words, raiſe, praiſe, chalſe, cheeſe, theſe, compoſe, e poſe, 
bruiſe, refuſe, applauſe, pauſe, clauſe, wwi/daom, caſement, 
and dum el. I do not think it any very great Abuſe, 
to have the ſmall s ſometimes in the Beginning or Middle of 
a Word, as well as at the latter End ; eſpecially if a z fol-\ 
lows it, thus 57. 

Th ſounds fire in thin, think, and wrath ; and is found 
ed hard in thee, then, they, that, blithe, tithe, and /ithe ; 
alſo in mother, brother, hither, thither ; and in loath, cloath, 
and clothier, &c. * 

Ji before a Vowel or Diphthong, hath the ſound of %; 
as in patience, dictionary, gratian, oblation, nation, tranſla- 
tin; except when / goes juſt before it, as in theſe Words, 
1 fuſtian, baſtion, combuſtion, and celeſtial, and alſo 

tial, &c. In ſome Words of Hebrew and Greek, ti re- 
tains its natural Sound; as in Shealatiel, Phaliiel, Shepha- 
tiah, Cotittia, Adramyttium, and the like; and in mightier 
_ Ys emptieſt, emptied ; and from pity, we ſay pi- 
li: able. 

U is ſounded like i in bury, birry; buſy, bizzy ; bufineſs, 
as bizneſs, 

IV is not ſounded, though written, in anſwer, ſeord, 
whore, nor in /ewconing away ; neither is it heard in aorap, 
wrath, avrong, auretch, wreath, wrangle, wriggle ; but 
pronouuced as if Brad, hore, ſouning, and hath the Sound 
of R in the laſt ſeven Words. viz. rap, rath, rorg, &C. 

Nh belongs to Words purely Engli/b; as what, when, 
awhere and wheel. | 

& is ſounded as z, in Aenophon, Xerxes, Xenocfates, and. 
Kantippe. | | 

Y is either a Vowel or Conſonant, as hinted before. A 
Viwwel, in my, by, Ar, thy ; and ſometimes, when a Yowe!, 
it hath the Sound of ee, as in wvorrhily, chriſtianity, liberty, 
formerly, formally, Normandy, and Dorothy. Y is a Conſ9- 
nant when it begins a Word, as in het, you, yonder, younger, 
and yeſterday. 5 

Z hath its proper Sound in Zeno, zeal, zealous, and in 
Zenobia, It hath the Sound of ſin Elizabeth, ſixe, prize, 
and Me/chizedeck ; the firſt of which Words hath been for- 
merly, and ſometimes now is, writ with an / thus, E/i/abeth. 

| B 4 Thus 
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Thus far for the Sound of Letters fingle ; and now I ſhall 
give a few Notes concerning two Letters, when they are 
united in one Sound, called Diphthongs : and firſt of 

Ai and Ay. Theſe have the Sound of a, in air, fair, pair, 
may, tay, play; but a is loſt in Calais, (a Town in France) 
and pronounced ſeparately in Sinai, (a Mountain of Arabia.) 

Ei and Ey, are ſounded in eight, fireight, flight, and hey- 
day ! and are pronounced as e, in 4ey, weil, and convey ; but 


8 


ce muſt be excepted : And ei is ſounded as à in neighbour 


and heir, being pronounced as nabor and are. | 

Oz and Oy have a Sound peculiar to themſelves ; as in 
oi and oyſter ; but make no Diphthong in going or doing. 

Au Au, commonly keep a proper Sound; as in augur, 
auſtere, daau, maso, ſaw, &c. — au is loſt in aunt and 
gauger, being founded as ant and gager; likewiſe is not 
heard in Em-ma-xs, and Ca-per-na um. 

Eu and Ew have an united Sound in all Words, as in 
fiud, brew, new, and grew ; but ex, is no Diphthong in 
Zac-che-us, or in Bar-ti-me-us. 

Ou and Orv. Ou is expreſſed in foul, foul, proud, loud; 
and ow in how, cox, and noa; but o ſounds like oo, in 
feup, (a French Diſh) Streud, (a Town in Kent) and Coauper, 
(a Man's Name) ſounded as if /oop, S7rood, and Cooper. 

Ee is no Diphthong, in Be-e-rites, Be-erſhe-ba, and in 
B. elæe- lub, one of the e's is dropt in Pronunciation; nei- 
ther in Words beginning with re, or pre; as re-enter, pre- 
e- mi-nence. 

Oo is properly ſounded in cool, fool, pool, and tool, but 
hath the Sound of u, in root, foot, and ſoot; and makes no 
Diphthong in Co-os, co-o-pe-rate. 

Ea ſound like a, in ſea, pea, ſeam, and ream ; and hath 
the Sound of e in bread, head, lead, dead, ſearch, leather, 
feather, heaven, and /eawven ; but is no Diphthong in ven- 
"Ray miſ-cre-ant, or any Hebrew, Greek, or Latin 

ords ; as in Ka-deſb, Bar-ne-a, Kir-jath-je-a-rim, nor in 
Ce. ſe-te a, i de a, or oc ; neither in re-al, be-a-ti tude, 
cre-a-tor ; but except creature; nor in Words beginning 
with pre, as pre-amble, &c. 

Oa is ſounded as o, in goat, boat, and coat ; and ſounded 
broad, as au, in bread and proat ; but is no Diphthong 


in Ge-a, (a City in India) or in the Hebrew Words Zo- 


an, Zc-ar, and Gil-be-a. 
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je before a ſingle Conſonant, ſounds like 6e, as in Eri 
chief, and thief; but if before two Conſonants, it ſounds like 
e; as in friend, field; but at the End of Engli/h Words, e 
final is not heard, as in die, fgnifie ; and is no Diphthong 
in A-bi-e-zer, E-li-e-zer, nor in the Eng i Words di-er, car- 
ri-er, or clo-thi- er; and in Words derived from the Latin, 
ie is parted, as in cli- ent, o-ri-ent, qui-et, and ſci-ence. 

Ui is ſounded as « in juice, fruit, and it ; but u is loſt 
in conduit, build, and guiſe, and is no Diphthong in je- 
fu-it, ge-nu-in, or fru-i-ti-on. . 

A and OE be no Erglis Diphthongs, bat are uſed in 
Afop, Eneas, Mtua, Ceſar, Oedipus, and Ogconomy ; but 
in common Words they are neglected; as in equity, female, 
and tragedy, tho* derived of æguitas, famina, and tragædia. 
Of Syllables, and their Diviſion, being the Art of Spelling · 

Syllable is a taking Letters together, and uttering them 
A: one Breath, as vir-tue, ſo that virtue being thus 
divided, or taken aſunder, makes two Syllables, viz. wir and 
tue; which put together, forms the Word wirtue. And any 
times a Vowel, or a Diphthong, of theniſelves, make a d 
lable ; as in a-bate, e-ve-ry, i-dle, o-ver, u-ſu-rie ; fo of 
Diphthongs, as au-ger, Eu-ſtace, ow-ner, ai- der, or fer, Ea- 
ton, oa-ten: By which we may particularly note, That no 
Sy/[able can be made, be there never ſo many Conſonants, 
or ſo few, without the Aid of a Yowe/ or Diphthong. 

The longeſt Monoſyllables we have in Engliſh, are length. 
ſerength, and ſtreights; Which {till would be nothing, with - 
out the Vowel e and i. 

All Spelling may be taken in, under theſe four following 
general Rules, or Heads. | ; 

1/7, When a Con/onant comes between two Vewelt, in di- 
ding the Word into Sy/lab/es, the Conſonant is joined to 
nie latter Vowel; as in fta-ture, na-ture, de-li-wer: u-ni-ty, 

Sc. except compound Words, which terminate in ed, en 

, eh, er, ing, ib, and ous ; as coaſt-ed, goli-en, know-eft, 

; Rnoww-eth, bear-er, fool-ing, bar-ba-rous, ra-wen-ous, and 

ſab-urbi, 3 11 

zdhy, When two Couſonants come together in the Middle 

ofa Word, they are to be parted; if not proper to begin a 

Word; as num-ber, fran: ger, for- tune, &Cc. not numb-er, 

firang-er, fort- une: To this Rule is excepted Words with x, . 

Nen, ex- er- ciſe, &c. E ſame Conſonant is doubled 
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ina Word, the firſt belongs to the foregoing, and the lat- 


ter to the following Syllable, as in the Rule above, and 
in theſe Words, 4b-ba, ac-cord, an-no, ad-der, &C. 

34%, Conſorants that can begin Words, mult not be parted 
in the Middle; as a-gree, be-/tow, re-frain, &c. not ag-ree, 
beſ-tow, ref-rain.=——Theſe Conſonants may begin Words 
Tiz. bl, br, ch, cr, dr, dw, fl, fr, gb, gl, gr, kn, &c. as 
blunt, break, chaw, cry, draw, dwell, fleſh, ghoſt, &c. On 
the contrary Conſonants that cannot begin Words, muſt be 


| Parted in the Middle, as in Su/-tar, and as ſaid above. 


4thly, When two YVowe/s come together, not making a 


Diphthong, they muſt be divided, as in vi-a/, wva-li-ant, 
Q Li-o-nel, du-el, cru-el, me-te-or, and La-o-di-ce-a. 


Some particular Notes. 

L is doubled in Words of one Syllable: as well, tell, 
favell, hall, wall, fall, will, hill, mill, &c. But in Words 
of more than one Syllable, the Word always terminates with 
ſingle J, as angel, Babel, hurtful, dutiful, and beautiful, 
Neither muſt / be doubled in alway, alſo, although ; not 
allway, allſo, allthough, &c. But Words kcomel on the 
laſt Syllable, muſt be excepted from the Rule above wx. 
inſtall, recall, inroll, rebell, and repell. . 

Y muſt be uſed before the Termination ing, as buying, 
lying, carrying, marrying, paying, ſlaying, burying, &c. 

The long / mult never be uſed at the End of a Word, 
or immediately after the ſhort or ſmall 5. 

X ſhould be uſed inſtead of , where it appears to have 
been in the Original; as reſexion, connexion, rather than 
refie&ion, or connection, &C. 

Remember, that if you cannot write out the whole Word 
at the End of the Line, break it off at the End of a Syllable, 


thus — — con- 
demn; not thus — — . 
emn: Again — — —diſ⸗ 
charge; not — —— diſc- 


harge. 

c muſt not be put between two Con/onants ; as think, 
not thinck; thank, not thanck; brink, not brinck ; but if 
a Vowel goes before c, you muſt write c before #, as 
brick flick, thick, &C. 

E final muſt not be placed after a Syllable made long by 
a Diphthong, as rain, not raine ; brain, not braine ; re- 

| firain 


ſrain, not reſtraine, &c. 
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Neither is it neceſſary aſter a 


double Conſonant, as %, and add; not inne, or adde: But 
we muſt except Aune, a Chriitian Name, and Denne, a Sur- 
name; and alſo Deale, the Name of a Town in Kent, 

Ph mult be retained in Words of a Foreign Original; as 
thancy, prophet, not fancy, profet. 

U follows 2 in all Words, as was ſaid before. 

is better than C, in ſome Words from the Latir, as 
oblique, antique, relique, rather than obl/ike, antike, or relite. 
Alſo paguct, riſque, traſſigue, and fabrigue, from the French. 

is by ſome thought unneceſſary in Words of Foreign 
Extraction, 422. &rithmetic, muſic, logic, public, catholic, 
and phy/ic ; rather than arithmetickh, &c. 

Of & and C. Some People may eaſily drop into Error by 
miſtaking 8 for C, as in the Beginning of the following 
Words, where C hath the perfect Sound of S, though ( 
muſt undoubtedly be written, v/z. in | 


Ceiling Cinnamon Cell Ceruſe 
Celeſtial Ceremony Cenſer Centre 
Civet . Cellar Celerity Cinque 
Certain Cenſure Cypreſs Cyphc, - 
Cymbal Cenſor Cucle City 
*Ciſtern | Ceaſe Circuit Citron 
Centurion Celebrate Cement Ke 
But theſe Words muſt be written with S, wiz. 
Science Sceptre Scarcity Sciatica \ 
Schedule Scheme Schiſm Scythian. 
When to write / and when / ix. 
with ti. with ſi. | 
Contention Confuſion 
Action _ Occaſion 
Contradiction Contuſion 
Attention Oppreſſion 
Benediction Alluſion 
Apparition Aſcenſion 
Concoction Avei on 
Declaration Aſperſion 
Ambition Commiſſion 
Contrition Comprehenſion 
Oration Circumciſion. 
Oblation Concluſion. ; 
4 B.6 Theſe: 
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Theſe Words ſpell thus, 

Paſſion, not Paſhon. Saliſbury, nt Salſbury. 
Faſhion, not Fation. Leiceſter, xt Leſter. 
Cuſhion, not Cution. Shrewſbury, not Shroſbury. 
Glouceſter, rot Gloſter. Carliſle, not Carlile. 


Worceſter, not Worker, Weſtminſter, no: Weſtmiſter. 


Another Qualification in Spelling, is rightly to diſtinguiſh 
Words of the ſame Sound, though widely different in their 
Senſe and Signification: Such as theſe that follow, wiz. 


A. A Peal, of Bells 
| Bel, Cain's Brother Appeal, to higher Powers 
Able, to do a Thing a to be ſeen 


| A Bell, to ring Peer, a Lord 

| Accidents, Chances Aray, good Order 

| Accidence, a Book Array, to clothe 
Acre, of Land A Roſe, to ſmell to 
Acorn, of an Oak Aroſe, did riſe 

Achor, a Valley of that Name Are, they be 

1 Advice, Counſel Heir, to an Eſtate 

d Adwiſe, to counſel Arrant, notorious 

N Account, Eſteem Errand, a Meſſage 

Accompt, of Reckoning Arrows, to ſhoot - 
Ale, a drink Arras, Hangings 
Aid. Trouble A Scent, or Smell 

All, every one Aſcert, à going up 


Aaul, for Shoemakers A ent, Agreement 
Alley, a narrow Place A[itance, Help 
Ally, a Friend or Confederate 4f;/tants, Helpers 


Allay, or give Eaſe Augur, a Soothſayer 
Alloy, baſer Metal Augre, to bore with 
Altar, for Sacrifice Ax, to cut with 
Alter, to change Acts of Parliament 
Ale-hoof, an Herb Auſtere, ſevere 
Al:ef, at a Diſtance Oyſter, a Shell: ſiſh 
Alloab'd, approv'd Sa B. 
Al:ud, to ſpeak fo Babel, the Tower 
Amiſs, wrong | Babble, to prate 
A Miſs, or Miſtreſs Bacon, Hog's Fleſh 
Ant, a Piſmire Batten, in the Oven 
Aunt, a Father's Sifter Beckon, to make a Sign 
Anchor, of a Ship Bail, a Surety 
Anker, a Runlet Bale of Good: 

af | Bal 
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Bald, without Hair Brute, Beaſt 
Baso d, cry'd out Burrow, for Coneys 
Ball, to play with Borough, a Corporation 
Bal, to cry aloud By, near 
Barbara, a Woman's Name Buy, with Money 
. Barbary, in Africa Bre us, he breweth 
K Barberry, a Fruit Bruiſe, a Hurt 
Bare, naked | Brewis, of Fat and Bread 
5 Bear, a Beaſt, or to bear 1 
Bay:, of Bay-Trees Cain, that killed his Brother 


Baixe Cloth, of Colcheſter Cane, to walk with 


Baſe, vile Caen, in Normandy 

Ba, in Muſic Calais, in France 

Belly, Part of the Body Chalice, a Cup 

Belie, to ſpeak falſely Call, by Name 

Be, they are Caaul, or Suet 

Bee, that makes Honey Cannon, a great Gun 

Beer, to drink Canon, a Church Rule 

Bier, to carry the Dead on Capital, great or chief 

Bell, to rin Capitol, a Tower in Reine 

Bel, an Ido Career, full Speed 

Berry, a ſmall Fruit Carrier, of Goods 

Bury, the Dead Cellar, for Liquors. 

Blue, a Colour | Seller, that ſelleth ' 

Blew, as the Wind Cenſer, for Incenſe 

Board, a Plank Cenſor, a Reformer 

Bor'd a Hole Cenſure, to judge 

Boar, a Beaſt Centaury, an Herb 

Bore, to bore | Century, an hundred Years 

Boor, a Country Fellow Centry, a Sentinel, a Soldier: 

Bold, confident on Guard 

Boꝛul d, at the Jack Chair, to fit in | 

Bolt the Door Chare, a Job of Work 

Boult the Meal Champaine, Wine of France 

Bow, to bend, or the Bow Campaign, a wide Field, or 

Boagh, of a Tree | Summer's Expedition. 

Boy, a Lad Cholir, Rage or Anger 

Buoy, of an Anchor Collar, of the Neck 

Bread, to eat Coller, of Beef or Brawn 

Bred, brought up Ceiling, of a Room 

Breeches, to wear Sealing, with a Seal. 

Breaches, broken Places Cittern, for Muſic. 

Bruit, a Report | Citron, a Fruit 2 
la} r | Clerk; & 
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Clerk, a Clergyman Deceaſed, dead 
| Clerk, of a Pariſh Diſeaſed, ſick 
| Clauſe, Part of a Sentence Decent, becoming 
Claws of a Beaſt or Bird Deſcent, going down 
Coat, a Garment Diſſent, to diſagree 
Cote for Sheep Deep, lobe in the Earth 
Comb for the Hair Diop, a Town in France 
Come hither Dei, to put off 
Commit, to do D fer, to diſagree 
Comet, a blazing Star De, le, a City of Aſia 
| Common, uſual Derby, a "Town of England 
Commune or converſe Deſert, Merit 
| Condenin to Death : Deſart, a Wilderneſs 
| Contemn, to deſpiſe Dex, a falling Mitt 
| Council of the King Due, owing 
| | Counſel, Advice Do, to make 
| Cou'd or could Doe, a Female Deer 
| Cud, to chew as Beaſts + Deugh, Paſte 
| | Current, a paſſing or running Den, a Sganiſb Lord 
1 Stream Done, ated 
1 Courant, 'a Meſſenger or Dun, of Colour 
kl News. paper Dolphin, a Fiſh 
| Currants, Fruit X Dauphine, the French King's 
| Crick in the Neck aeeldeſt Son 
Cree of the Sea or River Devices, Inventions 
\ Couſin, a Relation Devizes, in Wiliſpire 
m7 Cozer, to cheat Docr, that doeth 
mn Cymbal, a muſical Inſtrument Door of a Houſe 
| | Symbol, a Mark or Sign Dragon, a Beaſt 
; | Cypreſs, a Tree Dragoon, a Soldier 
I * Cyprus, an Iſland - Draught of Drink 


WW Cr#/e for Oil | Drought, Dryneſs 
Cruize, by the Sea Coaſt Dolour, Grief or Pain 


WW — Cygnet, a young Swan Dellar, a Fiece of Money 
Cignet, a Seal Demure, ſober 
. Dcmur, a Stop or Doubt 

Dane, of Denmark E. 
Da ign, to vouchſafe Far of the Head 
| | Dam, ſtopping Water Fier, ever 

Damn, to condemn Early, betimes 
| Dame, a Miſtreſs 5 Yearly, every Year 
| Dear of Price Earth, the Ground: 
"y 


Deer, in a Park Hearth of the Chimney 
| | Eafter; 
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Eaſter, the Feſtival Fillip with the Fingers 
Efther, a Woman's Name Philip, a Man's Name 
Enter, to go in Flower of the Field 

Interr, to bury Flour, Meal 

Elder, not the Younger Flor of a Room 

Eldern, a Tree Follow, to come after 
Eaten or ſwallowed Fallow, Ground not plow'd 
Eaton, a Town's Name Find, to find any thing 
Eminent, famous Fin'd, amerced 

Imminent, over Head Fiend, a Devil | 
Enoao in Number Flea off the Skin, and allo a 
Enough in Quantity Vermin 

Earn, to deſerve Flee, to eſcape 

Yarn, Woollen Thread Fowl, a Bird 

Yearn, to pity Faul, dirty 

Envy or Hatred Francis, a Man's Name 
Envoy, a Meſſenger Frances, a Woman's Name 
Exerciſe, Labour or Practice Frays, Quarrels 

Exorciſe, to conjure Froiſe, Pancake with Bacon 


Err, to miſtake | ) 
Er, Brother to Onan, Sons Gall of a Beaſt 


of Judah Gaul, France 
Extant, in being Garden of Herbs 
Extent, Diſtance Guardian, an Overſeer 
P. Genteel, graceful 
Fain, deſirous Gentile, a Heathen 
Feign, to diſſemble Gentle, mild 
Fair, beautiful, or a Market Gefture, Carriage 
Fare, Victuals FJeſter, a merry Fellow 
Faint, wea Groan with Grief 
* Feint, a falſe March Grown greater 
Fourth in Number Guilt of Sin 
Forth, to go out Gili with Gold 
Feed, to eat Greater, bigger 
Fee'd, rewarded Grater. for Nutmegs 
Fir, Wood Grave for the Dead 
Fur or Hair Greave, Armour for the Leg 
Felon, a Criminal Gueſs, to imagine 
Fellon, a Whitlow Gue/?, one entertained 
File of Steel Glut tonous, greedy 
Foil, put to the worſt Glutinous, ſticking as Pitch 
Fly as a Bird 8 Great, large 


Fly, or Inſect Crate for Coals, Ce 


Grazt, 


— —ö b 


* — , oem. al 
1 - 


_— 


— 
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I bore, a lewd Woman 


Graze, to eat 

Grays, a Town 

Groat, four Pence 
Grot, a Cave 

Gallies, Ships with Oars 
Gallows, for — 


Hare of the Fields 
Hair of the Head 
Harſh, ſevere 

Hajh, minced Meat 
Hawen, a Harbour 
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Holm, Holly 

Hoop for a Tub 
Whoop, or ho! lo! 
Hugh, a Man's Name 
Hue, of Colour 
Hem, with - Ax 


J. I myſelf 

Eye to ſee with 
ale, lazy 
Lal, an Image 
Tl, I will 


Heaven, a large Place of Ile, of a Church 


Happineſs 
Heart of the Body 
Hart of the Woods, or an 
over-grown Buck 
Herd ot Cattle 
Heard, did hear 
Hard, not ſoft,, or difficult 
Here, in this Place 
lear with the Ears 
11g, lofty 
Hie, away, make haſte 
Him, that Man 
E to ſing 
ail, congealed Rain 
Hale the Ship 
Hall, in a Houſe 
Haul, pull 
Higher, taller 
Hire, Wages 
His, of him 
Hi, as a Snake, or to deride 
Hoar Froſt 


Hale, or Hollowneſs. 
Whole, intire 

Ho! lo! to call 
Hall; ww, to make holy: 
Hely,.. pious 


. Whelly, intirel. 


Heme, one's Houſe 


* 


Latten, Tin 


Ne, an Iſland 

Oil of Olives 

Imploy in Work 

Imply, to ſignify 

In, within 

Inn for Travellers 
Incite, to ſtir up 

Inſigbt, Knowledge 
Ingenious, of quick Parts 
Tngenuous, candid 

tron, Metal 
Ironie, * by Contraries 


Ketch, a Sh: 

Catch, to take- 

Kill, to ſlay 

Kiln for Lime 

Kind, good-natur'd: 
Coin'd Money 
Knaowe, diſhoneſt 
Nawe of a Wheel 
Knight by Honour, 


Night, Darkneis 


Laid, placed 

Lade the Water 
Lane, not a Street 
Lain, did lie 
Latin, a Tongue 


Lattiei 
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Lattice of a Window 
Lettice, a Woman's Name 
Lettuce, Sallad : 
Leaſe of a Houſe 

_ Leaſh, three 

Lees of Wine 

Leeſe, old Word for loſe 
Leaper, that jumpeth 
Leper, one leprous 
Leſjen, to make leſs 
Leſſon, to read 

Lea, ſmalleſt 

Left, for fear 

Lethargy, Sleepineſs 
Liturgy, Church-ſervice 
Lier m wait 

Lyar, that tells Lies 
Limb, a Member 

Limn, to paint 

Line, Length 

Lein of Veal 

Lao, humble 

Lo, bchold 

L:ſe, to ſuffer Loſs 
Looſe, to let go 
Lower, to let down 
Liur, to frown 


M, 
Made, finiſhed 
Maid, a young Woman 
Main, Chief 
Mane of a Horſe 
Male, the He 
Mail, Armour 
Manner, Cuſtom 
Manor a Lordſhip 
Market, to buy or ſell in 
Mark it, note it 
Marſh, low Ground 
Mz/ for a Horſe, or of a Net 
Martin, a Man's Name 
Marten, a Bird 
Mead, a Meadow 
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Mighty, powerful 


Moat, a Ditch 


 Neighasa Horſe 


Net, depying 


17 
Mede, one of Media 

Mean, of low Value 

Mein, Carriage or Aſpe& 
Meat to eat 

Mete, to meaſure 

Me age, Buſineſs 

Meſſnuage, a Houſe 

Mews tor Hawks 

Muſe, to meditate 


Moiety, half 
Mile, Meaſure 
Mail, Labour 
Might, Strength 
Mite in Cheeſe 


1 


Mete in the Sun 
More in Quantity 
Moor, a Black 
Mower that moweth 
Moore, barren Ground 
Mortar, made of Lime 
Mortar, to pound in 
Mole, Vermin 
Mculd to caſt in 

N. : 
Nay, Denial 
Neither, none of the two 
Nether, lower 
Naught, bad 
Nought, nothing 
Niz2h, near 
Me, a Man's Name 


Nice, curious 4 - 
Niece, a Brother's Daughter 


Note, mar i 
Note of one's Ha 
Noſe of the Face 
Noah's Ark 
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O. 
Oar of a Boat 
Ore, crude Metal 
O'er, over 
OF, caſt off 
Of, belonging to 
Our, belonging to us 
Hour of the Day 
O51 alas! 
Ove, in Debt 
One in Number 
Onvn, to acknowledge 
Order, Rule 
Ordure, Dong 


Pair, a Couple 
Pare, cut o 4 
Pear, a Fruit 

Pattin, tor a Woman 
Patent, a Grant 
Peer, a Lord 

„Pier, of Dover 
Peter, a Man's Name 
Petre, Salt 

Pail, for Water 

Pale of Countenance 
Pale, a Fence 

Place. Room 

Plaiſe, a Fiſh 

Parſon of the Pariſh 
Perſon, any Man 
Pole for Hops 

Poll of the Head 
Pool of Water 


Pore with the Eyes, or of 


the Skin 

Poor, neceſſitous 
Palate of the Mouth 
; 8 

20%, a Noſega 

| Pack, 8 d 
Power, mighty 

Pour as Water 


WY refadent, Chief 


Prey, a Booty 

Pray, beſeech 

Profit, Gain + 

Prophet, a Foreteller 

Pradlice, Exerciſe 

Practiſe, to exerciſe 

Preſence, being here 

Preſents, Gitts 

Princes, the King's Sons 

Princeſſes, the King's Daugh- 
ters 

Pleaſe, to content 

Pleas, Defences 

Precedent, an Example 


Principal, Chief 
Principle, the firſt Rule 


2. 
Quire of Paper 
Choir of Singers 
Queen, the King's Wife 
Ducan, a 2 255 


Rack, to torment : 
Wreck of a Ship 

Rain Water 

Reign of the King 

Rein of a Bridle , 


Kays of the Sun 


Raiſe, lift up 

Race, to run 

Raſe, to demoliſh 

Rice, Grain 

Riſe, to get up 

Red in Colour 

Read the Book 

Reed of the Water 

Relich, a Remainder 

Relict, a Widow 

Roe of a Fiſh, or a Female 
Deer | 

Roa the Boat 


Right, not wrong 
: Kiti, 


e 


Rite, a Ceremony 

Write with a Pen 

Wright, a Wheelwright 

Redi/F Colour 

Radiſb, a Root 

Rear, ſet up 

Rere, behind 

Ruff, for the Neck 

R ough, not ſmooth 

Rie, Corn 

Rye, in Suſſex 

Wry, crooked 

Ring the Bells 

Wring the Hands 

Rime, a Fog or Milt 

Rhyme, Verſe 

Rind of Cheeſe 

Rode, did ride 

Road, the Highway 

Rote, got by Heart 

Wrote, did write 

W,ought, did work 
8 


Sawour, Taſte or Smell 
Sawiour, that ſaves 
Sheep, a Beaſt 

Ship, for the Sea 
Sight, View 

Cite, to ſummons 
Sail of a Shi 

Sale of Goods 
Sink, fink down 
Cinque, five 

Sloav, not quick 
S.oe, Fruit 

Soo, Seed 

Sew, with a Needle 
So, thus 

Slight, neglected 
Sleight of Hand 
Some, a Part 
Sum of Money 
Soul, or Spirit 
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Sole, a Fiſh 
Sele of a Shoe 
Sen of a Father 
Sun in the Firmament 
Sore, painful 
Soar aloft 
Sabore, did ſwear 
Stare, to look earneſtly 
Stair, a Step 
Stile, to get over 
Style of Writing 
Sourd, whole, firm; alſo 
Noiſe 

Sar, to faint away 
Straight, not crooked 
Strait, narrow 
Succour, Help 
Sucker, a young Sprig , 
Spear, a Weapon 
Sphere, a Globe 

T 


Then, at that Time 
Than, in Compariſon 
Tame, gentle, not wild 
Thame in Oxfordſhire 
Tear, to rent 

Tear of the Eye 
Tare,an Allowance in Weight 
Tare, a Vetch 

Tail of a Beaſt 

Tale, a Story 

77 es for the Houſe 
Toyles, Nets 

Teil, to labour 


Pphere, in that Place 


Their, of them 
Throne of the King 
Thrown, as a Stone 
Tide, a flowing Water 
Ty'd, made fait 
Time of the Da 
Thyme, an Herb 
Team of Horles 
Term, 
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Term, with Child 
Twice, twice one 


W. 
Wade in the Water 


To, the Prepoſition Weigh'd in the Scales to 
To, likewiſe Whale of the Sea of 
Toe of the Foot Vail, lament C 
Tow, to draw Ware, Merchandize a1 
Tow, to {pin Were, was t} 
Told, as a Story Where, what Place 5 
TolPd, as a Bell FFeigh, to weigh F 
Tour, a Journey ey, five Quarters 
Tower of a Church Weal, good | 

Ti heal from Scourging 
Vacation, Leiſure Wield a Sword 


Vocation, a Calling 
Veil, a Covering 

Vale, between two Hills 
Vain, fooliſn 

Vein, of the Body 


Weald, of Suſſex, or Kent 
Wer in the Neck 

Ven, at what Time 

W kite, of Colour 

Wight, an Iſland 


V ane, a Weathercock Whit, Silence 
Value, Worth Vit, knew 
Valley, a Vale Nod of Trees 


Fiat, a Glaſs 


Jil, a Fiddle 
U 


Mur, of you 
Faver, a Baſon 
, Practice 
Le, to be wont 
Ewes, Sheep 


Non d, for would 
Y. 


Eaære, a Sheep 
Yeaw, a Tree 


* Yarn, made of Wool 


Yearn, to weep 


Of Steps, Marks, and Points, uſed in Reading and 
Mriting, with their Places and Sigiifications. 


HES E are of abſolute Neceſſity; and great Regard 

ought to be had to them, to avoid Confuſion and 
Miſconſtruction, and for the better underſtanding of what 
we read and write ourſelves; and are likewife of Ule to 
Others that ſhall hear us read, or ſee our Writing : They 
teach us to obſerve proper Diſtances of Time, with the ne- 
ceſſary Raiſing and Falling of the Tone or Voice in Read- 
ing, and the needful Stops or Marks to be uſed in Writing, 
that we may underſtand it ourſelves, and that our Meaning 
may not be miſunderſtood or miſapplied by others. 


Steps, 


the World, perhaps, that is more talk'd of, and leſs under- 
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Stops, or Pauſes, conſidered as Intervals in Reading, are 
indeed no more than four; though there are other Marks 
to be taken notice of, but to other Purpoſes : The Names 
of theſe four principal Stops, are, wiz. a Comma, Semicolon, 
Colon, and Period or fall Stop; and theſe do bear to one 
another a kind of progreſſional Proportion of Time; for 
the Comma ſignifies a Stop of leiſurely telling One, the Se- 
micol:n Two, the Colon Three, and the Period Four, —- 
And are made or mark'd thus : : | 

Comma (,) at the Foot of a Word. 

Semicolon (;) a Point over the Comma. 

Colon () two Points. 

Period (.) a ſingle Point at the Foot of a Word. 

„Example of the Comma.) There is not any thing in 


livod, than the Buſineſs of a happy Life. 

; Example of the Semicolon.) It is not a Curſe that makes 
way for a Bleſſing; the bare Wiſh is an Injury; the Mo- 
deration of Antigonus was remarkable. 

: Example of the Colon.) A ſound Mind is not to be 
ſhaken with popular Applauſe : But, Anger is ſtartled at 
every Accident, | 

Example of the Period.) It is a ſhame, ſays Fabius, for 
a Commander to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, I was not a- 
ware of it. A Cruelty that was only fit for Marius to ſuf- 
fer, Sylla to command, and Cataline to act. 


By the Examples foregoing, we may eafily note, that a 
Comma is a Note of a ſhort Stay between, Words in the 
Sentence; and therefore the Tenor of the Voice muſt {till 
be kept up. — The Semicolon is a little longer, and the 
Tone of the Voice very little abated.— The Colon ſignifies 
1 Senſe, though not an End of the Sentence; and the 

'oice a little abated, or let fall.— The Period denotes per- 
fect Senſe, and the End of the Sentence. 

? When the Queſtion is aſked, there is a crooked Mark 
made over the Period thus? and is called a Note of Inter- 
rogation: Example, What could be happier than the State 
of Mankind, when People lived without either Avarice or 
Envy ? The Time of Pauſe for this Stop, is the ſame with 
the Semicolon. 

If a ſudden Crying out, or Wondering, be expreſſed, 
then this Mark is made over the Full Stop, thus! and called 
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a Note of Admiration, or Exclamation : Example, Oh the 
aſtoniſhing Wonders that are in the elementary World! 

(. ) If one Sentence be within another, of which it is no 
Part, then 'tis placed between two Semicircles ar Parentheſis, 
made thus (): Example; Pompey, on the other, fide (that 
hardly ever ſpake in publick without a Bluſh) had a won- 
derful Sweetneſs of Nature, Again ; Of Authors be ſure to 
make choice of the beſt, and (as I ſaid before) to ſtick cloſe 
to them. Once more; Honour thy Father and Mother 
(which is the firſt Commandment with Promiſe) that it may 
be well with thee. In reading a Parentheſis, the Tone 
mult be ſomewhat lower, as a Thing or Matter that comes 
in by the bye, breaking in as it were on the main Cohe- 
rence of the Period. The Time is equal to a Comma, and 
ought to be read pretty quick, leſt it detain the Ear too 
long from the Senſe of the more important Matter. 


Apoſrephe, is a Comma at the Head of Letters, ſigniſy- 


ing ſome Letter or Letters left out for quicker Pronunciation; 
as ['/] for I awill, wweuld'ſt for wouldeſt, ſha'n't for all 
not, ne er for never, is't for is it, "tis tor it is, ib for in 
the, o'er for cver : Or to denote a Genitive Caſe; as, my 
Father's Houſe, my Uncle's Wife, &c. 

Accent is placed over a Vowel, to denote that the Stress 
or Sound in Pronunciation is on that Syllable. 

|» Breve, or crooked Mark over a Vowel, ſignifies it 
muſt be ſounded ſhort or quick, 

a Caret ſignifies ſomething is wanting, and is placed un- 
derneath the Line, juſt where any tbing omitted, by Mil- 
take or Forgetfulneſs, &c. ſhould be brought in. 

* Circumfl:x is of the ſame ſhape with the Caret, but is 
placed over ſome Vowel, to ſhew the Syllable to be long, 
as Eu-phra-tes. 

Dialyſis, or two Points placed over two Vowels in 2 
Word, ſignifies they are to be parted, being no Diphthong. 

- Hyphen, or Note Connection, is a ſtraight Line; which 
being ſet at the End of a Line, ſhews that the Syllables of 
that. Word are parted, and the Remainder of it is at the 
Beginning of the next Line ; and ſometimes is uſed in com- 
pound Words, as Burnt-ſacrifices, Heart-breaking, Soul- 
healing, Book-keeper, &©c. N. B. That when you have 
not room to write the whole Word at the End of a Line, 
but are obliged to finiſh it at the Beginning of the next, ſuch 
Words mult be truly divided, according to the Rules of 

| Spelling 3 
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ie I Spelling ; as, re-ſtrain, not — — reſ- 
train. When the Hyphen is placed over a Vowel, it is pro- 


0 perly a Daſh, and ſignifies the Omiſſion of x» or » ; *tis much 
uſed in old Latin Authors, and ſometimes in Eng/ih, eſpe- 


at WF cially in Law Buſineſs. Example; It is very comedable to 
n- write a good Hand. | 

to i Index, is a Note like a Hand, pointing to ſomething 
ſe very remarkable. 

er * Aftcriſm, or Star, directs to ſome Remark in the Mar- 
din, or at the Foot of the Page, Several of them together, 
ne denote ſomething defective or immodeſt, in that Paſſage of 
es the Author. i 


e + Obelifh, is a Mark like a Dagger, and refers to the 

d Margin, as the Aferi/m* And in Dictionaries, it ſignifies 

50 the Word to be obſolete, or old, and out of uſe. 
Parægrapb, denotes a Diviſion, comprehend:ng ſeveral 

2 Sentences under one Head 

F Section, ſignifies the Beginning of a new Head of Diſ- 


ll courſe, and is uſed in ſub-dividing a Chapter, or Book, iato 
2 leſſer Parts or Portions. | 


y [ ] Brackets or Crochets, generally include a Word or 
Sentence, explanatory of what went before; or Words of 
the ſame Senſe, which may be uſed in their ſtead. | 
Quotation, or double Comma reverſe, is uſed at the 

it Beginning of the Line, and ſnews what is quoted from an 


Author to be in his own Words. 
\- Thus much for Pointing, Stops, and Marks ; which if 
{. WW carefully heeded and obſerved, will add Grace and Credit 
0 your Writing. 
Of Abbreviations, of 
O be ready in theſe, ſhews a Dexterity in Writing; 


+ and is very neceſſary for Diſpatch : For by theſe we 
7 expeditiouſly expreſs, or {et down a Word, ſhortening it, 
h by making ſome Initial Letter or Letters, belonging to the 
f Word, to expreſs it; as in the Table following. 

> A, For Anſwer, or Aſter- A. M. Anno Mundi, Year of 
N noon. the World 

: A. B. Arts Batchelor Adm®*, Adminiſtrators 

> A. Bp. Archbiſhop A. M. Artium Magiſter, Ma- 
0 Aect. Account | ſter of Arts 

4 4. D. Anno Domini, Year Ana, of each a like Quantity 


of our Lord Ap. April, or Apoſtle 
Ad- 
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Adm'. Admiral C. P. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, 

Ag*. Againſt Keeper of the Privy Seal 
nt. Amount D. Dean or Duke 

Anab, Anabaptiſt Dan. Daniel 

Aug. Auguſt | Dr. Doctor, or Debtor 

A. R. Anno Regni, in the Dea. Deacon 7 
Year of the Reign Do. Ditto 


Aft. P. G. Aſtronomy Pro- D. Denarii, Pence 
feſſor of Greſham College Dec. Or xber, or ober, De- 
Auf. Auſtin, or Auſtria cember 
B. A. Bachelor of Arts Devon. Devonſhire 
B. D. Bachelor of Divinity Deut. Deuteronomy 


B. V. Bleſſed Virgin Dec. Deceaſed 
Bart. Baronet D. C. Dean of Chriſt-Church 
By Biſhop Doct. Doctrine 


C. Charles, or Chapter D. D. Doctor of Divinity 
Cant. Canticles, or Canter- E. for Earl 


bury Earld. Earldom 
Cat. Catechiſm Edam. Edmund 
Cha. Charles, or Chari Edw. Edward 
Chap. Chapter zl E. gu. Exempli gpratia, for 
Cent. Centum xample 
Ch. Church -. Engl. England 
Chanc. Chancellor Elix. Elizabeth 
Chron. Chronicles Ea. Eſaiah 
Capt. Captain Eph. Epheſians 
Clem. Clement, Eccl. Eccleſiaſtes 
Col. Coloſſians Ex. Exodus, or Example 
CJ. Clericus Ev. Evangeliſt 
Co. Country Exp. Explanation 
Coll. Colonel Expo. Expoſition. 
Com's. Commiſſioners E/; Eſquire 
Con. Conſtance or Conſtantine E xox. Exeter 
Conf. Confeſſor Fr. French or France 
Cou'd, for could Feb. February 
Cor. Corinthians or Corollary Fra. Francis 
Cr. Creditor | F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
C. R. Carolus Rex, or Charles Society 
the King 6. God, Great or Goſpel 
C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Col- Ge. Galatians 
lege Gen. Geneſis 
C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, Keeper Geno. Generaliſſimo 
of the Seal Geo. George 


G. R, 
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R. Georgius Rex, George LF. Letter 


the Kin Lam. Lamentations 

ar. Garriſon Lev. Leviticus 

en. General Let's, Let us 
gent. Gentleman M. Marqueſs, or Monday, or 
3o/p. Goſpel Morning 

reg. Gregory Mar. March 

len. Henry Mat. Matthew 
Hamp, Hamper m. Manipulus, a handful 
und. Hundred M. A. Maſter of Arts 
um. Humphry Matty. Majeſty 

{;b. Hebrews Md. Madam 
. Id eſt, that is Mon ſ. Monſieur 


H. S. Jetus Hominum Sal- Math. Mathematician 
vator, Jeſus Saviour of Men Myr. Maſter 


14, Idem, the ſame Mrs, Miſtreſs 


, Inſtance, or Inſtant AJ. D. Medicinæ Doctor, 

/a. James, or Jacob Doctor of Phyſick 

7an, January . S. Memoriæ Sacrum, 

fer. Jeremiah Sacred to the Memory 

ef. Jeſus alſo Manuſcript | 

7:®, John Mich. Michael, or Michaelmas 

ud. Jugdes Min. Miniſter 

. Iſaac N. Note, or Nativity 

% will Nat. Nathaniel, or Nativity 

t, is it | N. B. Nota bene, Note, or 

, I had mark well 

I'm, Tam Nic. Nicholas, or Nicodemus | 
D. ſurium Doctor, Doc- N. S. New Stile | { 
tor of Law Ns. Number | 
, Joſhua u. J. Non liquet, it appears noſ . 
King | Nov. or gber, November | 
Kingdom O. Oliver 
1. Knight Obj. Objection 

Lord Obt. Obedient | 

Liber, a Book O. . Old Word | 

al . Librz, Pounds O. S. Old Stile 

Leu. Lieutenant OX. or 8berx, October 

b. Lordſhip Oxon. Oxford / 

2dy/b?, Ladyſhip P. Paul, Paulus, Publius, or 

L. D. Legum Doctor, Preſident 5 | 
Doctor of Laws Pugil, a Handful 

arms, Learning en. Penelope 

R. , London C | Pe | 
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Pd. paid | Sam. Samuel 
Par. Pariſh | Se. Section 
p. per, or by Sept. or 7ber September 
Pat. Patience,' or Patrick Serj. Serjeant 
Per Ct. per Centum, by the Sz, Servant 
Hundred Shr. Shire 
Parl. Parliament Shau't, for ſhall not 
Pet. Peter Salop. Shropſhire 
Phil. Philippians, or Philip Sol. Solution » 
Philom. Philomethes, a Lover Sta f. Stafford 8 
of Learning Sp. Spain, or Spaniſh _ 
Phila- Mash. Philo-Mathema- Fr. Sir I 
ticus, a Lover of the Ma- g. Semiſſis, half a Pound WM! 
- thematicks S. S. T. P. A Profeſſor, or WM" 
P. M. G. Profeſſor of Muſic a Doctor of Philoſophy n 
at Greſham College Sexy, Steward a 


Prof. Th. G. Profeſior.of Di- Tho, Thomas. 
vinity at Greſham College e Theſlalonians 


Priſ. Priſcilla The. Theophilus 
Pr. Prieſt To. Tobias lu 
P/. Pſalm V. Virgin, or Verſe I 
©. Queen, or Queſtion U. Uſe [ 
9. quaſi, as 1! Vere . Vid. Tee a, 
g. d. quafi dicat, as if he Ve. Venerable 
ſhould ſay Viz. Videlicet, to wit, or 
9. J. quantum libet, as much that is to ſay 
as you pleaſe n. William 
5. J quantum ſufficit, a ſuf Vp. Worſhip 
ficient Quantity Wy. Worſhipful 
gr. Quaiter, or a Farthing N, William Rex 
R. Reaſon aon. when 
R. Rex, King; or Regina, X", Chriſtian 
Queen At. Chriſt 
Reed, Reverend Xtopher, Chriſtopher | 
Rev. Revelations ye the | by 
Rich. Richard | y" then 1 
Robt. Robert „e you f 
Reg. Roger yu them 10 
Ret. Return EV y* that p 
Reg. Prof. Regius Profeſſor yr your \ 
Handed by K. Henry VIII. Z. Zeal * 
Rom. Romans E, et, and | 


2 t. Honble. Right Honourable S. & cetera, and the reſt, 
Rt. Voi pl. Right Worſhipful or, and ſo forth 
S*, Saint 3 4 Ane 


rell, 
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And now having finiſhed my Directions concerning Spel- 
ling, Pointing, &c. 1 ſhall proceed to give ſome Inſtructions 
in relation to the molt uteful Art of Writing. 

When any Perſon has thoroughly acquainted himſelf with 
Spelling, and underſtands good Engliſs, Ec. the next Step 
neceſſary is the acquiring of the accompliſhing Art of fair 
Writing, to put this Spelling in Practice: In order thereto, 
I ſhall endeavour to give ſuch Directions, aud proper In- 
ſructions, as may duly qualify any Perſon therein. 

Firſt, and principally, there muſt be a fixed Deſire and 
Inclination imprinted in the Mind for its Attainment : For 
| myſelf had rever acquired, or arrived to any Proficiency 
in it, if I had not had a ſtrong Deſire and Inclination to it; 
riſing from being convinced of its excellent Uſe in Trade, 
and all manner of Buſineſs, according to the Verſe. 


Great was his Genius, moſt ſublime his Thought, 

That firſt Fair Writing to Perfection brought, -&C 
Next to the Deſire, there muſt be added a fteady Eeſo- 
lution to go through with it, *till it is gained; and by 4 di- 
ligent and indefatigable Application, overcome al! 'ecming 
Dificulties, that may ariſe in the Progreſs of (FF Actaiame.Qr, 
agreeable to this Diſtich; | : 

By frequent Uſe, Experience gains its Growth ; 
But Knowledge flies from Lazineſs and Sloth. 


— 


— 


DIRECTIONS # BEGINNERS. 


| IRS T, *tis neceſſary to be provided with the f9i!ov- 

ing Implements, vx. good Pens, good and free 
and alſo good Paper, when arrived to commendable Perc. 
mances; likewiſe a flat Ruler for Sureneſs ; and around one fer 
Diſpatch ; with a Leaden Plummet or Pencil to rule L::c- : 
il'o Gum Sandrick Powder, (or Pounce, as they call it) i 
little Cotton dipp'd therein, which rub gently over the 
Faper, to make it bear Ink the better; particularly when 
ul Hands are to be written, ſuch as Text, &c. and eſve- 
ally when you are obliged to ſcratch out a Word or Lettcr ; 
or then there will be a Neceſſity for its Uſe ; and rut bing 
de Place with the Pounce, ſmooth it with the Haft of thc 
eaknife, or clean Paper, and then you may write what is 


oper in the ſame Place, Theſe Implements are tumm d 
pan theſe Lines: 


And C: 8 A 
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A Penknife Raz'r-Metal, Duills good Store; 


Gum-Sandrick Powder, to pounce Paper or; 
Ink, ſhining black ; Papir more white than Snow, 
Round and flat Rulers on yourſelf beflow, 

With willing Mind, theſe, and induſtrious Hand, 
Will make this Art your Servant at Command. 


Teo Hold the Pen. 


HE Pen muſt be held ſomewhat floping, with the 
Thumb and the two Fingers next to it ; the Ball of 

the Middle Finger mult be placed ſtraight, juſt againſt the 
upper Part of the Cut or Cradle, to keep the Pen ſteady; 
The Fore-finger lying ſtraight on the Middle-finger ; and 
the Thumb muſt be fixed a little higher than the End of the 
Fore-finger, bending in the Joint; and the Pen be 6 
placed, to be held eaſily without griping. The Elbow mu 
be drawn towards the Body, but not too cloſe. Yu 
muſt ſupport your Hand by leaning on the Table-Edge, 
reſting on it, half way between your Wriſt and Elbow, not 
ſuffering the Ball, or fleſhy Part of your Hand, to touch the 
Paper; but reſting your Hand on the End of your Little 
Finger, that and your fourth Finger bending inwards, and 
ſupported on the Table as aboveſaid. So fixed, and fitting 
pretty upright, not leaning your Breaſt againſt the Table; W 
proceed to the making the ſmall o, the a, c, e, i, m, , 5, a, 
and x; which mult be all made of equal Bignels and Height, 
the Diſtance or Width between the two — of the 1, 
muſt be the ſame with the Diſtance or Width of the three 
Strokes of the ; the ſame Proportion of Width mult be 
obſerved in the 2, xv, and . The s With Stems or 
Heads, muſt be of equal Height; as Ne b, d, f, h, k, I, and 
. And thoſe with Jails, mult be of equal Depth, as the 
VF. 2, p, q, and /. The Capitals muſt bear the ſame Propor 
tion one to another, with reſpect to, Bigneſs and Height, a 
J, B, C, D. E, F, G. H, and 1, &c.—This Proportion dl 
Letters, both of Small and Great, muſt be obſerved in, ard 
will ſerve for, all Hands whatſoever. N. B. That all up 
right Strokes, and thoſe leaning to the Left-hand, mult i 
fine or hair Strokes; and all downright Strokes, mult be 
fuller or blacker. And when you are in Joining, whete 
Letters will naturally join, without any ſtraining, take 10 
off the Pen in Writing, eſpecially in Running or Mu 
Hands. Care likewiſe muſt be duly taken, that there be 4 
equi 


\ 


ting (that is, no longer than you improve) eſpecially at the 
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equal Diſtance between Letter and Letter, and alſo between 
Word and Word: The Diſtance between Word and Word, 
may be the Space that the ſmall »: takes up; but between 
Letter and Letter, not quite ſo much. Sit not long at Wri- 


firſt, leſt it weary you, and you grow tired of Learning. 
Imitate the beſt Examples; and have a conſtant Eye at your 
Copy ; and be not ambitious of writing faſt, before you can 
write well : Expedition will naturally follow, after you have 
gained a Habit of writing fair and free ; and 'tis much more 
commendable to be an Hour in writing ſix Lines well, than 
to be able to write ſixty Lines in the ſame Time, which per- 
haps is perfect Scribble, and altogether unintelligible Ard 
beſides, by a ſlow and fair Procedure, you will learn in half 
the Time: And therefore tis a vain Thought in a Learner, 
to deſire to be quick before he hath acquired Experience, 
and a Freedom of Writing by frequent Practice If you have 
Cotton in your Ink, look well that there be no Hairs at the 
Nib of your Pen. Never overcharge your Pen with Ink ; 
but ſhake what is too much into the Ink again. When you 
leave off, keep your Pen or Pens in Water, ull you come to 


your Writing again. 


How to make a Pen. 
5 8 HIS is gained ſooner by Experience and Obſervation 


from others that can make a Pen well, than by ver- 
bal Directions. But Note, That thoſe Quills call'd Seconds 
are the beſt, as being hard, long and round in the Barrel ; 
and before you begin to cut the Quill, ſcrape off the ſuper- 
fluous Scurff with the Back of your Penknife, and moſt on 
the Back of the Quill, that the Slit may be the finer, and 
witnout Gander's | eeth (as the Koughneſs in the Slit is by 
ſome called). After you have ſcraped the Quill, as above- 
ſaid, cut the Quill at the End, half through, on the back- 
Part; and then turning up the Belly, cut the other half or 
Part quite through, viz. about a quarter, or almoſt half 
an Inch, at the End of the Quill, which will then appear 
forked : Then enter the Penknife a little in the back Notch ; 
and then putting the Peg of the Penknite Haft, (or the 
End of another Quill) into the back Notch, holding your 


Thumb pretty hard on the Back of Quill, (as high as 


you intend the Slit to be,) then with a ſudden or quick 
Twitch, force up the Slit ; it muſt be ſudden and ſmart, that 


C 3 the 
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Slit may be the clearer: Then by ſeveral guts 2 e8h 
bring the Quill into equal Shape, or Form, ou Luc. oder; 
and having brought it to a ſine Point, place che Inſide of 
the Nib on the Nail of your Thumb, and enter the Knife 
at the Extremity of the Nab, and cut it through a little 

Copipg, 3] bep with; an almoſt downright Cut of the Knife, 


ebe the Nib; and then by other proper Cuts, finiſh the 


ringing it into handſome Shape, and proper Form: 


Put meddle not with the Nib again, by giving it any Trim- 


ming or fine Cuts; for that cauſes a Roughneſs, and ſpoils WW 
it: But if you do, to bring the Nib the evener, you mult nib WW 
it again as above directed. M Note, That the Breadth of 
the Nib muſt be proportioned to the Breadth of the Body, 
or downright black Strokes of the Letters, in whatſoever 
Hand you write, whether Small or Text. Note alſo, That 
in your ſitting to write, you place yourſelf directly againſ 
a fore-right Light, or elſe to have it on your left Hand 
(Which 1 eſteem beR) but by no Means to have the Light 
on your right Hand, becauſe the Shadow of your Writing- 
Hand will obſtruct your Sight, and therefore is very im- 
proper*nitegSheretore, methinks, all Perſons in fixing up 
their AccountMg%Houſes, ſnould have a particular Regard 
to their Situation, in reſpe to what was before mention'd, 


Thus far for Direction. Now for Application. I have 
here ſet Copies of the moſt uſual, faſhionable, commen- 
dable Hands for Buſineſs ; with Alphabets of Great ard 
Small Letters, proper to each. Be ſure you mate your Let- 
ters well, (both Small and Great) before proceed to 
joining. Be careful in Imitation, and obſervehe foregoing 
Directions, and without doubt you will gain your End. 
Command of Hand, or the Art of ſtriking Letters, &c, is 
gained. by frequent practiſing after good Examples, 

* 
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All you that would write well, ſtrive others to excel. 


Brave Men will do Nothing unbecoming themſelves. 
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Copies in Proſe, and clinking, in Alphabetical Order, 
A. 
R T'1s gained by great Labour and Induſtry. 
A covetous Man is always, as he fancies, in Want. 

Add to your Faith Virtue, and to Virtue Knowledge. 
A blind Man's Wife, they ſay, needs no Painting. 
A comely Countenance is a ſilent Commendation. 
A Place of ill Example may endanger a good Man. 
A prudent Man values Content more than Riches. 
A virtuous Mind 15 rather to be choſen than Promotion, 
A fair Piece of Writing is a Sort of ſpeaking Picture. 
Al mundane Things run a continual Round. | 
Authority is the main Point in Government. 
All God's Commandments keep moſt divinely pure. 
A Man's Manners oft-times forins his Fortune. | 
A great Lyar is ſeldom believed, though he ſpeaks Truth, 
All evil Things and vain, ſtrive ever to refrain. | 
A viruous-minded Youth, will ever love the Truth. 
A prudent Youth and wiſe, will not Advice deſpiſe. 


OO” 


Abundance ruins ſome, but Want makes all to moan, 
Amendment till ſhould ſhine, in all and every Line. 

A greater Loſs can't be, than that of Liberty. 

A good and viruous Lad, will ſhun whate'er is bad. 
Abundance proves a Snare, but moſt of Want are aware, 
All Idleneſs avoid, by it moſt are deſtroy'd. 

All idle lazy Boys, obſtruct their Parents Joys 

A Man by Conduct may, keep Miſery away. 

All Miſhap hath been occaſion'd by our Sin. 

Avoid th*'Otcaſion full, of running into III. 

A Youth that woufd tranſcend, muſt ever mind to mend. 
A Lad that would excel, muſt mind his Copy well. 


B. 
Bounty is commendable in ſome, but it ruins others. 
By a commendable Deportment we gain Reputation. 
By Delight, and ſome Care, we come to write fair. 
By Diligence and Induſtry we come to Preferment. 
Beauty without Virtue, 1s but a painted Sepulchre. 
Beauty commands ſome, but Money all Men. 
By conſtant Amendment we riſe to Preferment. 


— 


Be wiſe and beware; of Blotting take Care. 


Bounty 
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Bounty is more commended than imitated. 
By Iniquity and Sin, Misfortunes enter in. | 
By Idleneſs and Play, Youth ſquander Time away. * 
Barren are thoſe Joys, we waſte away in Toys. 
Bleſs'd are their ſoys above, who do their Time improve. 
Badneſs brings all Sadneſs, therefore follow Goodnels. 
By truſting to To- morrow, Men ere the mſelves in Sorrow. 
Be wiſe betimes; ſhun darling Crimes. 

| C 5 
Contentment is preferable to Riches and Honour. 
Can they be counted wiſe, who Counſel do defpiſe. 
Care ood with Delight, will bring us ſoon to write. 
Conſider the Shortneſs of Life, and Certainty of Death. 
Contentment is a Gem, beyond a Diadem. 
Competency with Content is a great Happineſs. 
Contention and Strife, make uneaſy our Life. 
Courtiers receive Preſents in a Morning, and forget em by 

Night. 

Caution and Care, oft baffle a Snare. ; 5 
Contentment makes a Man happy without a Fortune. 
Cenſure no Man, nor detract from any Man. 


Deride not Infirmities, nor triumph over Injuries. 
Delight and ſome Care, will make you write fair, 
Delight in Virtue's Ways, and then you'll merit Praiſe, 
Death conquers potent Princes, and their Powers. 
Delight in what you undertake to learn. 
Duty, Fear, and Love, we owe to God above. 
Death is before the old Man's Face, and may be at the 
(young one's Back. 
Death only can declare, what Duſt the Bodies of all Mortals 
| (are, 
Drinking is the Drowning of Cares, not the Cure of them. 
Death . not the Soul, but an ill Life does. 
Do to others as you would, that they unto you ſhould. 
Delay is the Remora to all good Succels. 
Deprive no Perſon of his lawful Due, leſt they ſhould do 
(the ſame by you. 
Delight and Pleaſure's but a Golden Dream. 
Death is leſs fear'd by a F ws” than a Philoſopher. 


Endleſs Joys have thoſe, whoſe Sin are vanquiſh'd Foes, 
Every Plant and Flower, ſhews to us God's Power. 
C 5 Example 
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Example oft doth rule, the wiſe Man and the Fool. 
Examples oft prevail, when Arguments do fail. 
Every idle Thought, to Judgment mutt be brought. 
Every Sluggard is the Cauſe of his own Misfortune. 
Envious Men do fret, when they ſee others get. 
Evil Company makes the good bad, and the bad worſe, 
Experience is the beſt Looking-glaſs of Wiſdom. 
Even at Head and Feet, be ſure your Letters keep, 
Endeavour to do well, and then you may excel. 
Every Man is right, that mixes Profit with Delight 
Evil Men and ſly, take care how you come nigh. 
Envy and Care, make the Body grow ſpare, 
Every money'd Man, hath __ at Command. 
Fair Words commonly dreſs foul Deeds. 
Fair Faces have ſometimes foul Conditions. 
| Few do Good with what they have gotten ill. 
ö Future Events muſt be left to Providence. 
Fools are rul'd by their Humour, but wife Men by Intereſt. 
Firm keep your Mind, on Things that are ſublime. 
Fear is a good Watchman, but a bad Defender. 
Fate will ſtill have, a kind Chance for the Brave. 
Fraud in Childhood will become Knavery in Manhood. 
Fear without Hope turns to Deſpair. 
Faith and Hope are both dead when divided. 
Fortune at ſome Hours to all is kind. 
Feign'd Looks oft hide what the falſe Heart doth know, 
Fortune and Fame, create a great Name. 
Friends in Adverſity are not often found. 
Fools and Knaves are not Companions for honeſt Men. 
Frugality and Induſtry are 8 Hands of Fortune. 


Codlineſs with Contentment is great Gain. 

od Manners in a Lad, will make his Parents glad. 

treat Minds and ſmall Means ruin many Men. 

od Manners, Grace and Truth, are Ornaments in Youth, 

":o0d Men as well as bad, have ſometimes Fortunes ſad. 

Freat Good you ſure will find, if you are well inclin'd. 

Godlineſs hath the Promiſe of the Life that now is, c. 

God's Works only are perfect in their Kind. 

C luttony ranſacks Naas Ark for the Riot of a Meal. 

rief nouriſh'd in your breaſt, will never let you reſt. 

Gieater Profit doth always come of Learning than of "I 
rea} 


un, 


j. 
real 
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Great Men tho' they ſhou'd, are not always good. 
Good Men are ſafe when wicked ones are at odds. 
Get what you get honeſtly, and uſe it frugally. 
God is Omnipreſent, 8 HF Almighty. 


Haſty Reſolutions are ſeldom fortunate. 

Haſte makes Waſte of Paper, Ink, and Time. 

He that ſtumbles, and falls not, mends his Pace. 

Honour and Renown, will the Ingenious crown. 
Hypocrites firſt cheat the World, and at laſt themſelves, 
Human Life will human Frailties have, 

Honour that is true, tis lawful to purſue. 

He that ſends a Fool of an Errand, ought to follow him. 
Honours are Burthens, and Riches have Wings. 

He is a wiſe Security that ſecures himſelf. 

He that fins againſt Conſcience, fins with a Witneſs, 
Honour the hoary Head, that Virtue's Paths doth tread. 


Happy are their Joys, who turn away from Toys. 


Hours fly ſwift away ; improve each Moment in the Day. 

He that ſwims in Sin, muſt ſink in Sorrow. 

He that fears not an Oath, will not tremble at a Tye. 

He hath his Work half _ that hath it well begun. 

Inſtruction, and a good Education, is a durable Portion. 

Ignorance is the greateſt Enemy to Learning. 

In praiſing ſparing be, and blame moſt ſparingly. 

Imaginary Toys, do pleaſe ſome idle Boys. 

Intemperance is attended by Diſeaſes, and Idleneſs with Want. 

It is good to have a Friend, but bad to need him. 

Idleneſs and Sloth, decreaſeth Learning's Growth. 

Innocency need not fear the Lyon, or the rugged Bear. 

It is better to be unborn, than untaught. 

It's too late to ſpare, when the Bottom is bare. 

Idleneſs hath no Advocate, but many Friends. 

Improvement of Parts, is by Improvement of Time. 

If you'd win a Pen of Gold, firſt learn well the Pen to hold. 

It's the. Work of an Age, to repair the Miſcarriage of an Hour. 
- K . 


Keep a cloſe Mouth, if you'd have a wiſe Head. 
Kings, as well as mean Men, muſt die. 
Kings may command, and Subjects muſt obey. 
Kingdoms and Crowns mult in the Duſt be laid. 
Knowledge ſublime, is gained by much Time, - 
N Keep 
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Keep at a Diſtance from Company that's ill. 

Keep good Decorum in your Words and Deeds. 
Keep cloſe your Intention, for Fear of Prevention. 
Kings may win Crowns, but cannot conquer Death. 
Keep Faith with all Men, and have a Care of a Lye. 
Keep good Company, if you'd keep a good Name. 
Knowledge, if abus'd, is like Gem ill us'd 
Kingdoms bring Care, and Crowns are heavy Things to wear, 
Keep out evil] houghts by entertaining good ones. 
Kind Actions neglected, make Friendſhip ſuſpected. 
Keep ſafe good Counſel, and entertain not ill Advice. 
Kindle not Paſſion's Fire, it E with dreadful Ire. 


Learn to live, as you would wiſh to die. 

Love and Honour will bear no Rivals. 

Learn to unlearn what you have learn'd amiſs. 

Learn now in Time of Youth, to follow Grace and Truth, 

Liberty is grateful to all, but deſtructive to many. 

Lying is the Duty of none, but the Cuſtom of many. 

Learning do but love, and then you will improve. 

Liberality without Diſcretion, becomes Profufeneſs. 

Let no Jelt intrude upon good Manners. 

Learn now in youthful Prime, to huſband well your Time. 

Learn how to make, as well as uſe a Pen. 

Liberality ſhould have no Object but the Poor. 

Loſt Opportunities are very rarely, if ever, recovered. 

Let not the Work of To-day be put off till 'To-morrow. 

Laugh not out of Meaſure, * out of Seaſon. 

Money makes honeſt Men and Knaves, Fools and 2 — 
ers 

Monuments of Learning are the moſt durable. N 

Many know Good, but do not the Good they know. 

Make uſe of Time, now whilſt you're in your Prime. 

Money commonly corrupts both Chureh and State. 


Many think not of living, till they can live no longer 


Money pleads all Cauſes, and defends all Titles. 
Many, when they have fill'd their Bellies, complain of weak 
(Stomachs. 


Meaſure not Goodneſs by good Words only. 
Marriage is out of Seaſon, if we are either too Young 2 
(Old 

Moſt precious Time eſleem, which no one can W 
any 


ſo- 
ers. 
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Many live Beggars all their Lives, that they may not die ſo. 
Money makes ſome Men mad, many merry, but few ſad. 
Many are led by the Ears more than by the Underſtanding. 
Moſt precious Ihings are ſtill poſſeſs'd with Fear. 

Many are made Saints on Earth that never reach Heaven. 
Men of Intrigue commonly ſail with all Winds. 

Money anſwers all Objections, and removes all Scruples. 
Money and Poverty make great Knaves and little ones. 
Misfortune is the Louchſtone of Friendſhip. 

Marriage, ſay ſome, breeds Cares and Cuckolds. 

Mend your Manners, and that will mend your Fortune. 
Many want Help that have not the Face to aſk it. 
Momentary and vain, is all _ Gain, 

Nothing is conſtant in this uncertain World, 

Neceſſity is commonly the Mother of Invention. 

Next to a good Conſcience, prefer a good Name. 

None ſo high can be, as no Miſhap to fee. 

Nothing is ſo hard but Diligence may overcome. 

No Taſk's too hard, when Heaven's the Reward. 

None can lay himſelf under an Obligation to do ill. 

Never lament or weep, for Loſs of what you cannot keep. 
Noiſe-and Talk without ſome Rule, doth indicate that Man 


(a Fool. 
Nature feldom changes with the Climate. 
Never ſtudy to pleaſe others, and thereby ruin yourſelf. | 
Nature's oldeſt Law we find, 2 that we to ourſelves be kind. 
Opportunity neglected brings ſevere Repentance. 
On preſent Time depends our future State. Eh 
Opus and Uſes, as we read, are ſometimes Latin for our Need. 
Of what gives moſt Delight, we ſooneſt loſe the Sight. 
Omitting doing Good, is a committing Evil. | 


| Orators are more ſolicitous to ſpeak abel, than to do ſo. 


Our Sand doth run apace, and ſoon we end our Race. 
Our Inclinations get the Rein, to gain a Point we ſhould 


| (reſtrain, 
Our Minds muſt be cultivated, as well as our Plants. 


Other People's Death ſhould be Memento's to our own. 
Our early Care ſhould be, to live moſt piouſly. 
Our Time of Life is call'd a Span, by which obſerve how 


(frail is Man. 
5 


Pne falſe Step ſometimes prevents another. 
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P 
Provide againſt the worſt, and hope for the beſt. 
Poor Men want many Things, but covetous Men all, 
Patience and Time run thro” the rougheſt Day. 
Put to your Tongue a Bridle, that it talk not idle. 
Pain, Diſgrace and Poverty, have frightful Looks. 
Prayers and Provender hinder no Man's Journey. 
Pat not off the main Buſineſs of Life, to the very Article of 
(Death, 
Pain we can count, but Pleaſure ſteals away. 
Poor Freedom is better than rich Slavery. 
Patience is the Lord of the lean Meat of Adverſity. 
Paſſion and Partiality govern in too many Caſes. 
Perfection in this World, is Virtue ; and in the next 1 
85 7 (ledge, 


Quick Promiſers are commonly ſlow Performers. 
Quietneſs and Content are Mates moſt exellent. 

Qualify exorbitant Paſſions with Quietneſs and Patience. 
Quiet Men have quiet Minds, and enjoy Content. 
Quicken Learning with AJacrity and Delight. 


Quarrelſome Perſons ſometimes 2 with their Match. 


Duet Homines tot Sententiæ, ſo many Men, c. 


Quills are made for Pens, and Pens for Letters. 
\ * Quietly learn to bear a Croſs ; if we repine, it's to our Loſs, 


Queſtions in Jeſt no ſerious Anſwers need. 
Quench Paſſion's Heat; don't ſuffer it to reign. 
Quantity with ſome is what they'd hit; but Quality prevails 


: D (with Men of Wit. 
Remember your Duty to God, your Neighbour, and your: 


Repentance comes too late, when all is conſumed. 

Reaſon fhould always guide, and o'er our Acts preſide, 

Reputation is the Darling of human Affection. 

Reit continu'd long, makes [dleneſs grow ſtrong. 

Rely on Virtue more than Blood, for that is what you ſhou'd, 

Repent To-Day, To-morrow may be too late. | 

Reputation is like a Glaſs, when crack'd it will be crazy. 

Reputation is gain'd by many Actions, and loſt by one. 

Remember Death, and do not forget Judgment. 

Religion in Hypocrites, is as it were but Skin deep. 

Relations and Friends, purſug their own Ends. | 
f Religion 
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Religion hath and doth give Countenance to much Wickedneſs· 
Riches ſerve a wiſe Man, and rule a Fool. | 


Run no great Riſque ſor vantage fmall, tho* ſome for Mo- 


| (ney hazard all. 
Reaſon's Dictates follow ſtill; which if you do, you'// ne'er 


4 
Righteous Mens Prayers {fall be regarded. | 
Repentance 1s a quite forſaking Sin ; but he repents not that 


(remains therein. 
Reſolve to amend, and purſu't to your End. 
Review the 'Time you have miſpent ; think upon it, and 
tlament. 
Recreation ſhould fit us for Buſineſs, not rob us of Time. 
8. 
Sin and Sorrow are inſeparable Companions. | 
Some are too ſtiff to bend, and too old to mend. { 
Some aoillinglier diſcharge a Reckoning, than pay a Debt. 
Sin is moſt certain, firſt Cauſe of Misfortune. 
Study to live quiet, and to do your own Buſineſs, 
Some in their Zealare hot, but Knowledge they've not. 
Set Bourds to Zeal by Diſcretion. 
Silence is the Sanctuary of Prudence and Diſcret; g. 
Sloth is an Argument of a mean and degenerate Mind. 
Short, and therefore vain, is a// earthly Gain. . 4 
Soft Words, ſometimes, work upon the proudeſt Heart. | 
Sleep and Idleneſs'are Enemies to Learning. | 
Sin is the Cauſe of Shame ; who love it are to blame. 
Small Means and large Minds, ruin many Men. 
Short are all Extreams, whether of good or z1/. | 
Spend Time in good Duties, and Treaſure in good Works, 
Some go fine and brave, finely to play the Knave. 
Six Foot of Earth, ends a// Diſtinctions of our Birth. 
Some mult die, that others may live, ſaid the Grave: digger. 
Silly People are commonly p/eas'd with //ly Things. 
Some are full of ora/ Sanctity, and mental Impiety. 
Small Profit comes from all ungodly Gain. 
. . 
Train up a Child in the Love and Practice of good Manners, 
The End of Mirth is many times the Beginning of Sorrow. 
Time is ſo ſwift of Foot that none can overtake it. 
Time paſſeth ſwift away, no Mortal can it ſtay. _ 
Time paſſeth ſwift away, improve therefore each Day. 
The doing nothing, is very near doing Evil, | 
on Thoſe 
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Thoſe who won't mend To-day, all have more Work 
[ To-morroy, 

The Borrower is a Slave to the Lender; and the Security a 
[Slave to both, 

Truth is the ſtrongeſt Band of human Society. 

The Endowinents of the Mind ought not to be confin'd. 

'There's no diſcerning Pate, that _can contend with Fate, 

'The Deſtruction of the Poor is their Poverty. 

The City cares not what the Country thinks. 

To do good, is the Way to find it. 1750. 

*1 1s juſt ſo much loſt as is idly ſpent. 


There is no ſuch 'I hing in Nature as Perfection. 


Time, Tide, and Carriers, ac for no Man ſtay. 
'The Unfortunate are inſulted by every Raſcal. 
"Tis inhuman to ſport with another's Infirmities. 

V 


| Virtue is firſt to be ſought for, and Money the next. 


Vain and tranſitory, is all mundane Glory. 1750. 
Virtue and Fortune work Wonders in the World. 
Value more a good Conſcience than a great Fame. 
Unwilling'y go to Law, and wwi//ing/y make an End. 
Underſtanding a Thing is half doing it. 

Variety is the Happineſs of Life. 

Virtuous and brave Actions gain Reputation. 

Uſe: ſoft Words and hard Arguments. 

Virtue is commended of a//, but Folloaud by few. 
Unthankfulneſs is the Cauſe of the Earth's UnfruitfulneG. 
Vain Conceitedneſs is ridicul'd by a//. 

Virtue is ſeldom found a Match for Power. 
Underſtand Things not by their Form, but Quality. 
Virtue all commend, but few do it attend. 

Union and Peace, make Diſcord to ceaſe. 

Valour and Greatneſs, are preferr'd before Neatneſs. 
Vain and fooliſh Things, Diſreputation brings. 
Virtuous Actions v bring 1 full. 


What is more vain than publick Light to ſhun. 
Who fears no bad, ſtands moſt unarm'd to 2//. 

W hat pleaſes God muſt be : none alters his Decree. 
We are many Times deceiv'd with the bare Shew of Good. 
Women and Wine, tho' they ſmile, they make Men pine. 
When Fortune knocks, be ſure to ope the Door. 
Wine is a Turn-coat ; firſt a Friend, then an Enemy. 


What 
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What is violent is ſeldom permanent. / 4. 16. 9. 
When good Cheer is lacking, our Friends ab be packing. 
We dance well, whilſt Fortune plays on the Muſick. 
We keep a better Account of our Money than our Time. 
Wickednels in Jelt leads us to Wickedneſs in Earneſt. 
We muſt not blame Fortune for our own Faults, 
Where Knavery is in Credit, Honeſty is put out of Coun- 
(tenance, 
We muſt lool to Time paſt, to improve what's to come. 
What is fixed in our Hearts, 1s ſeldom out of our Heads, 
Wickedneſs comes on by Degrees, as well as Virtue. 
Would you be rich, be OE Xa if wiſe, be ſtudious, 
Xenophon was a great Captain, as eve/ as a Philoſopher. 
Xerxes wept at the Thoughts that his vaſt Army would be 
7 - (dead in 160 Years. 
Xerxes whipt the Sea becauſe it would not obey his _ 
: fd, (man 
Xenecrates, tho' a Philoſopher, was very dull and heavy. 
Xenophilusliv'd without Sickneſs one hundred and ſeven Years, 
'Xamples of the beſt for ever mind, and imitate in Kind, 
'Xpel bad Thoughts, and what is Sin, forth of yuur Mind, 
(and let what's good come in. 
Xamine wwe/] how you improve, for that will be as 
(your Learning love. 
*Xerciſe will much Improvement gain. | 
Xperience is the Miſtreſs of all Arts and Sciences. 
'Xcel in what you can, and ftrive to lead the Van. 
Xpreſs your Deſire to learn * your Diligence. 


Youth is full of Diſorder, and Age of Infirmity. 

Young Men lament, your Minutes miſpent. 

Your Time improve, and ſquander't not away. 

Your Spelling mind, and Senſe of what you write, 

Yield quietly to what muſt come unavoidably. + 

Young Men in Strength ſhould provide againſt Age and 
(Weakneſs, 

Youth in their Prime, ſhould manage wel/ their Time. 

Youth to the Grave do go, as wwe// as the Aged do. 

Yield yourſelf Servant to Righteouſneſs and to Holineſs, 

Your Copy mind, write fair, and of Blotting beware. 

Your Care ſhould appear by writing moſt fair. 

Your Delight and your Care will make you write fair. 
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£4. 
Zeal in a good Cauſe, commands Applauſe, 
Zeal mixt with Love, is harmleſs as the Dove. 
Zealouſly ſtrive, with Emulation write. 
Zealouſly ſtrive for an eternal Crown. 
Zeno was the firſt of the Stoic Philoſophers, 
Zeal without Knowledge is but Religious Wild-fire. 
Zaccheus he was low, but yet his Faith wa'r't ſo. 
Zeal, if not rightly directed, is very pernicious, 
Zealouſly bend amain, fair Writing to attain, 


Short Lines for Text-Hand, 


Abandon whatſoever's ill Be wiſe betimes. 
Care deſtroys the Body Do the Things that are juſt. 
Expect to receive as you give Frequent good Company, 


Give what you give chearfully— Have Men in Eſteem, 


Imitate that which is good — Keep God's Commandments, 
Learn to be wiſe—Money anſwers all Things. | 
Nothing get, nothing have—Obſerve Modeſty. 
Pleaſures are very hort — Pains are very long. 

Quit all Revenge — Quiet your Paſſions. 

Recompenſe a good Turn — Repent of your Sins, 
Spare for to live — Sin very little. 

1 ime will improve — Turn from your Sins. 

Uſe moderate Pleaſure—Uſe not bad Company. 

Vain are ſome Pleaſures — Vile are ſome Vu'gar, 
Wiſdom is the principal 'Thing—Wiſe Men are ſcarce, 
Xenophon and Xenocrates— Zeno and Zenobia. 


J 8 
Fd. Double Lines in Verſe. 


All you that in fair Writing would excel, 
How much you write regard not, but how well, 
Bear your Pen lightly, keep a ſteady Hand, 
And that's the Way, fair Writing to command, 
Carefully mend in each ſucceeding Line, 
For that's the Way to reach to what is fine. 
. Deſcending Strokes are dark, but upwards ſmall; 
Even at Head and Feet keep Letters all. _ 
From Blots keep clean your Book ; and always mind 
To have your Letters all one Way inclin'd. 
Grace every Letter with perfect, full and ſmall, 
And keep a due Proportion in them all. 


£ 
1 
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Hold your Pen lightly, gripe it not too hard; 
And with due Care your Copy well regard. 
Join every Letter to its next, with Care, 

And let the Stroke be admirably fair. 

Keep a light Hand, and ſmoothly glide along: 
Aſcending fine, and downward Strokes are ſtrong. 
Let graceful Beauty in each Line appear, 

And ſee the Front do not excel the Rear. 
Majeſtick Grace, beautiful and ſtrong, 

Doth, or elſe ought, to every Line belong. 
No rough Edges ever ſhould be ſeen ; 

| But all the Letters ſhould be ſmooth and clean. 
On Care depends the Beauty of each Line, 
For that alone will make your Art to ſhine, 
Praiſe is deſerving to the careful Hand, | 
But to the Unthinking, doth Correction ſtand, 
Wit yourſelf nobly, with a prudent Care, 

Ot clumſey writing, and of Blots beware. 
Remember ſtrictly what the Art enjoins, 

Equal ſiz d Letters, and as equal Lines. 

Small Letters muſt of equal Height be ſeen ; 
The ſame of Great ; both beautifully clean. 
Time and Delight will eaſy make the Taſk : 
Delight, Delight's the only Thing I aſk ! 
Vain are the Hopes of thoſe that think to gain 
This noble Treaſure, without taking Pain. 
Whilſt idle Drones ſupinely dream of Fame, 
The induſtrious aQtually do get the ſame. 
'Xamples of the beſt, with Emulation ftrive 
To imitate, and then your Name'll ſurvive. 
Youth is the Time for Progreſs in all Arts ; 
Then uſe your Youth to gain moſt noble Parts. 
Zeal for Attainment of each Art ſhould burn 
With fervent Warmth, then to Account 'twill turn. 


Since good Ink is neceſſary to good Writing, I ſhall give 
a Receipt or two for making ſome of the beſt Black Ink in 


the World, which is as follows, vis. 


A Receipt for black Ink. 


O fix Quarts of Rain or River Water (but Rain Wa- 
ter is the beſt) put one Pound and a half of freſh blue 
Galls of Aleppo (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong enough, 


bruiled 
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bruiſed pretty ſmall ; 8 Ounces of Copperas, clean, rocky, 
and green; alſo 8 Ounces of clean, bright, and clear Gum 
Arabick ; and 2 Ounces of Roche Allom : Let theſe ſtand 
together in a large Stone Bottle, or clean Stone Pot, or 
Earthen Pot, with a narrow Mouth to keep it free from 
Duſt ; ſhake, row], or ſtir it well, once every Day, and 
you will have excellent Ink in about a Month's Time; and 
the older it grows, the better it will be for Uſe. | 


Ingredients for a Quart. 


1 Quart of Water, 4 Ounces of Galls, 2 Ounces of Cop. 
peras, and 2 Ounces of Gum, mixed and ſtirred as above. 
lf you ſoak the green Peeling of JYa/lnuts (at the 
Time of the Year when pretty ripe) and Oak Saw-duit, or 
ſmall Chips of it, in Rain Water, and ſtirr'd pretty often 
for a Fortnight, and then ſtrain'd, and the Water uſed with 
the ſame Ingredients as above, the Ink ui// ju be ftronger 
and better. | 


Hoto to mate Red Ink. 


TAKE 3 Pints of Stale Beer (rather than Vinega!) 

and 4 Ounces of Ground Brazi/-wood ; ſimmer them 
together for an Hour; and then ſtrain it thro a Flangel, or, 
Sc. then bottle it up (well topped) for Uſe. 

Or you may diſſolve half an Ounce of Gum-Stennega, ot 
Arabick, in half a Pint of Water; then put a Pennyworth 
of Ver million into a ſmall Gallipot, and pour ſome of the 
Gum- Water to it, and ſtir it well, and mix it together with 
a Hair- pencil, to a proper Conſiſtency ; but it will not incor- 
porate preſently, but by the next Day it will; then having 
a clean Pen, dip it into the Ink, having firſt well ſtirred it 
with the Pencil, and then you may uſe it: It is a fine and 
Curious Red, tho? not ſo free as the other. And after the 
ſame Manner, you may make any other coloured Ink, 25 
Blue, Green, Yellow, Purple, &c. having divers Galli- 
pots for that Uſe. In like manner you may mix the Sell. 
Gold, for curious Occaſions, pouring two or three Drops, 
22 Direction, into the Shell, and mix it ae with 
a clean Hair Pencil, and with it put a little into a clean 
Pen, Sc. The /mall Shells may 1 bought at ſome Far 
ſellers, or Fan-painters, at two or three for Two pence; 0! 
the large ones (which are the beſt) at the Colour: Hep, i 


Six-pence a- piece. | 
7 


a 
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To keep Ink from Freezing or Moulding. 


N hard Froſty Weather, Ink ill be apt to freeze; 
1 which if once it doth, it 2v7// be good for nothing; for 
it takes away all its Blackneſs and Beauty, To prevent 
which (if you have not the Conveniency of keeping it 
warm, or from the Cold) 7 a few Drops of Brandy, or 
other Spirits, into it, and it will not freeze. And to 
hinder its Moulding, put a little Salt therein. 


* 2 


Familiar Letters on ſeveral Occaſions, and on divers 
Subjects. 


EF ORE we enter upon Arithmetick, it may be proper 
to give ſome Examples of Letters on various Subjects, 
and upon divers Occaſions; which Letters frequently read 
over, and ſometimes copied, it may be a good Introduction 
to a handſome Style of Senſe, and to a commendable 
Manner of Writing; beſides the Help and Uſe they may 
be of in noting and obſerving the Method of Spelling good 
Engliſb, and Orthographically placing Great Letters, or 
Capitals, where they ought to be; and alſo in imprinting 
in the Mind the due Notion of Points, Stops, Oc. and when 
and where to be made. 
Letters are variouſly worded, and ought properly to expreſs 
the Defires, Thoughts, &c. of the Writer to the Reader, 
that thereby the Receiver of the Letter may fully under- 
ſtand, and be juſtly inform'd of the Occaſions, Wants, or 
Intentions of the Sender. 
Letters being writ on divers Subjects, and on ſundry Oc- 
caſions, they may be ranked under theſe Denominations, or 
ſeveral Heads following, wiz. Letters of proffered 4ſffiſtance, 
Letters Conſolatory, Letters of Thanks, Letters Congratulatory, 
Ditto of Reproof, Ditto of Excuſe, Ditto Accuſatory, Ditto of 
Advice er Counſel, Ditto of Recommendation, Ditto Exhorta- 
tory, Ditto of Remonſtrance, and Letters of Viſit, properly cal- 
lid Familiar Letters, Letters of Buſineſs ; and laſtly, Mixed 
Letters, that is, on various Subjects, and different Affairs, 
J ſhall not have Room to touch upon every one of thele 
particularly ; but I ſhall give ſundry Examples promiſcuouſly 
exhibited, and are ſuch as theſe that foll-av, 'wiz. 
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A] Letter from a Son to his Father, 


| London, 6th Dec. 1749. 
Honoured Father, 


ITH all dutiful Reſpect, I trouble you with theſe 

Lines, to enquire of the good State of your Health 

(of which I ſhall be extremely glad to hear) and to preſent 
vou my moſt humble Duty, and Tenders of filial, and moſt 
: fectionate Service. I have not had the Favour of any 
Letter from you ſince that from you dated the 8th of O#4- 
ber laſt, which I reply'd to the very next Poſt, and in ſuch 
Particulars as you enjoined me. I have ſent you, Sir, by 
Samuel Simple, the Pemſey Carrier, a Spaniel Dog, which 
3 an excellent good one of his Kind, and fit for the Sport of 
your Place ; his Name is Tray, and 1s very free for the Wa- 
ter; and if he hath any Fault, it is being a little too eager ; 
but he is young, and may be brought to what you pleaſe to 
have him. I hope my Siſter Mazy is well, to whom pray 
g've my kind Love, and alſo be pleaſed to accept of my 


Duty to yeurlelf, which is the Preſent needful from, 


Sir, your moſt dutiful Son, 


and humble Servant, 


Anthony Addlehill, 


The Anſwer. | 


Pemſey, 28th Xber. 1749+ 
Dear Toney, 


Received your Elter of the 6th Inſtant, and I take No- 

tice of your dutiful Reſpect and kind Wiſhes for my 
Liedlth, which, I 4 God, ] perfectly enjoy at preſent, 
as I wiſh and hope you do yours. received your Preſent 
of the Dog; but the poor Cur was almoſt ſtarv'd, having 
(as I ſuppoſe) had nothing on the Road; but he is now in 
good Condition, and hath been tried as to his Mettle, and 


ſind he is a good one.” I have ſent you by the Carrier half 


a Dozen wild Ducks, which Tray fetch'd when I had ſhot 
them. Your Siſter Molly remembers her kind Love to you, 
and hath ſent you a Turkey, and a Chine of Bacon, to 


which 1 wiſh you fand your Friends, if you invite any) a 


good 


— ine oem ww = — TY 


good Stomach, With my Bleſſing and Prayers to God for 
you, concludes your tender and very 
| Loving Father, 
Andrew Addlchill, 


P. S. We have a great many 

= Wild-Fowl in our Level, ſo thut 

you may expect another Preſent 
of that Kind in a little Time, 


Note, That theſe four ſhort Lines are called the Poſtſcript ; 
becauſe they are writ after, hen the Body of the Letter is done. 


A Letter from a Young Man to his Uncle. 


Honoured Uncle, N:rwich, Dec. 7» 1749. 
SIX, 


HE many kind and courteous Things that you have 

done for me, oblig'd me, in Point of Gratitude, as 
well as Duty, to return you my moſt humble Thanks, and 
to off.r you my poor, but real and hearty Service, in the 
Affair between you and Mr. A. B. of this Place: Ard, if 
yl] pleaſe but to communicate to me your Intentiors. a; .! 
give me your Directions therein, I ſhall obſerve and h 
them with all Punctuality; and will from Time to [Tin.e. 
give an exact Account of my Negociations in that Affair. 
do, expecting to receive your Commands by the fir;t conve- 
ment Opportunity, I reſt and remain, 


Sir, your moſt obliged Nephew, 
and very hurible Servant 


Brian Bing. 
The Uncle's Aff 


London, 12 Dec. 1749. 


Nephew, | 


Take your Offer of Service to me in the Buſineſs betwecn 
me and Mr. 4. B. of your City very kindly, and think 
none fitter to adjuſt that Affair than yourſelf ; but I am un- 
willing to go to Law, and had rather, much rather, tha 
you would endeavour to bring him to ſome reaſonable Ac- 
commodation ; for in ſuch Conteſts the Winner is a Loſer 
at the Upſhot. So if I can bring him to any reaſonable 
Terms, I Hall be very glad; You underſtand GALS, 
| an 


0 I WY. CT 0. Ww....v 
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| 
| and fo I all commit it auh to your diſcreet and good 
| Management, being perſuaded that you'll do for me as for 
1 yourſelf: So I remain your Loving, 

l | | And Affectianate Uncle, 
| | Bazil Bing, 


A Letter from a Niece to her Aunt. 


| London, 5th Dec. 1740. 
Madam, g 5 
HE Trouble I have already given you, puts me to 
the Bluſh, when I think of intruding again on your 
Goodneſs ; but Neceflity, that frequently puts us upon what 
we have not always a Mind to, and forces us againſt our In- 
clinations, is now the Motive that induces me to be thus 
. troubleſome. Pray, dear Madam, excuſe me, if I once more 
beg your Aſſiſtance in this Time of my unlucky Misfortune, 
and I ſhall ever have a grateful Remembrance of your Good- 
neſs to me; and I hope I/ be one Time or other in a 
Capacity of making ſome Returns of the many Obligation: 
our Goodneſs hath conferred upon me your moſt reſpect. 
iece, - | 
Aud humble Servant. 
Penelope Pinch. 


A Letter of proffer'd Aſſiflance to a Friend. 


Dear Friend, 

Should be falſe to true Friendſhip, if I ſhould neglect o 
caſt oft my Friend in Adverſity ; I hearing that you are 
| under ſome Misfortune, and, at preſent ſomewhat pinch'd 
[| with Want, I ſend you theſe Lines for your Conſolation, 
| deſiring you to bear up againſt your ill Luck with as much 
Preſence of Mind as you can; for aſſure yourſelf, I ſhall 
ſaddenly follow this Epiitle in Perſon, and come, I hope, 
opportunely enough to your Aſſiſtance; till which Time, 
take Courage, and be aſſared that you ſhall not be dilap- 

pointed of time!y Hieip from, dear Friend,“ 

urs in reality, 

Timothy 'Timels, 


4 
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A Brother to a Siſter, 
Dear Siſter, 


HE great Diſtance and long Abſence of me from 
you (tho I have not wanted good Company) makes 
me very ſolicitous concerning your Welfare: Natural Af- 
ection inclines me ſtrongly to have you in Remembrance, 
endering your Health and Welfare in every reſpe& as dear 
as my own; and there is nothing at my Command, but, 
if you requelt, it ſhall be freely yours. Notwithſtanding 
the Diſtance, I purpoſe (God willing) to make you a Viſit 
ery ſhortly, and had done it before now, but an urgent 
Occaſion interpos'd, the Particulars of which being too long 
for a Letter, I ſhall acquaint you of when I ſee you: Pray 
vive my due Reſpects to all Friends, particularly to honeſt 
t. S. 7, and ſo in a hopeful Expectation of finding you 
J well at my Arrival, I conclude, and remain, 
Dear Si fer, 
Your affefttionate Brother, 
and humble Seryart, 


Henry Heart, 


Letter from a Youth at School, is his Parents. 


London, 6th Dec. 1750. 
Homoured Father and Mother, 

Received your kind Letter of the 4th of Nowember paſt, 
| and alſo the ſeveral Things therein mentioned, by tle 
-bicheſter Carrier, for which I return you my molt humble 
and hearty Thanks, they coming very ſeaſonably to the 
Relief of my Occaſions.— 1 begin to make pretty good Im- 
rovement in my Learning now (tho? at the firſt it em'd 
| little irkſome and hard) and I hope to gain the Point at 
at, for which you ſent me hither. Pray, dear Parents, 
cept of my moſt humble Duty to yourſelves, and kind 
Love pray remember to my Brothers and Siſters, and to 
my quondam Playfelloaus, particulirly to Facky FT ingl.- 
Fr vins, and tell him, I hope by this Time he begins to be a 
itt'e ſerious, — Ihis being a// at preſent from, 

Honoued Parents, 
Nur dutiful Son, and humble Servant, 
SE Stephen Studious, 


N | Fram 
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From an Apprentice to his Friends, 


Honoured Father and Mother, 


Y thele 1 let you know, that by your good Care an 
| Conduct I am well ſettled, and am very we// pleaſe 
with my Station, and could not but in Duty return you ny 
Hearty Thanks, in a grateful Acknowledgement of you 
Love and tender Care of me. I gi endeavour to go thrg 
my buſineſs chearfully ; and having begun ave//, I hop 
I all perſevere ſo to do to the End, and that I may be; 
Comfort to you hereafter, and in ſome meaſure make a Re. 
turn of your Love and Kindneſs to me, who am 
: Hur maſt dutiful and obedient, 
Son and Servant, 


Daniel Diligen. 


3 A Letter of Recommendation. 
T H E Bearer hereof, Francis Faithful, I ſend to yu 
as one whoſe Honeſty you may rely on, and my Ex: 
erience of his Conduct and Fidelity gives me a certat 
Lind of Confidence in recommending him to you; but yo 
know me, Sir, and I believe you cannot in the leaſt think 
that I would recommend any one to you, that I had tis 
leaſt Umbrage of Suſpicion or Doubt concerning their I 
bity. Jam with due Reſpect, | 
Sir, your real Friend, 
and humble Servant, 


George Genet, 


A Daughter to a Mather, in relation to Marriagt 


Honoured Mother, | 
I'TH all Duty, Humility and Reſpe&, I add 
myſelf to you in theſe Lines, hoping they will i 
you in perfect Health both of Body and Mind, /or wi 
I am never wanting in my Prayer to implore. As I wo 
act nothing that is very material, without your Knowled! 
Conſent and Approbation, I thought . Duty to 
quaint you of a Matter of the greateſt Weight and Im 
tance, purdon me if I bluſh to name it, 4zz. that of | 
Marriage: the Peron (as I think) is welt deſerving of! 


3 5 
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or one much better; it is Mr. 4. B. of C. You know 
both him and his Character, viz. one ſober, diligent, and 
ood humoured ; but however I ſhall ſubmit to your good 
— and Guidance in an Affair of ſuch momentous Con- 
cern, and remain, 


Honoured Mother, 
Your dutiful Daughter, 
and very humble Servant, 


Mary Modeſty. 


To a Country Chapman. 


Mr. Francis Fairgealer, Lenden, 8th Dec. 1750, 


E. 

OU and I have formerly had Trading together, and 
it is not my Fault that we do not continue ſo to do; 
for aſſure yourſelf, I have a great Value and Reſpect for 
you, and on that Account none ſhall be more ready to ob- 
lige you in what J may; and pray let us once more re- aſſume 
1 {Wour Dealings together; and you ſhall find, that for any Goayi 3 
a you have Occaſion for in my Way, none Hall ule you more 
you tctadly than, | 

Uns 
the 


Pry 


Sir, 
Jour real Friend and bumble Servant, 
Titus Tradewel!. 


A Letier of Congratulation, 


27 3 
| F you were but ſenſible how much I am affected wick 
the good and moſt acceptable News that I hear of you; 
pool Fortune, you would conclude, that the Joy that ſur- 
prizes me for the ſame is equal to yours that enjoy ſo hap- 
Va Turn of Providence: I could expreſs myſelf further 
dn this Theme, and enlarge exceedingly on fo pleaſing a 
abject ; but let this at preſent ſuffice, 77/7 J have a mem 
avourable: Opportunity of expreſſing my Joy to you per- 
omally ; in the Interim I am truly, : 
OZ? , 
Your ſincere Friend, ; 
and very humble $erwvant, | | 


— Ralph Real, 


2 2 
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A Letter of Enquiry of Health. 


1 Hammerſmith, gth Octob. 1759, 
N. hearing from you in ſuch a length of Time as from 
the 11th of June laſt to this Time, I am therefore 
under a great Concern for you, left ſome Misfortune of Sick- 
neſs, or ſome other Accident, hath happened to you, or to 
ſome one of your Family; my Uneaſineſs thereon occa- 
ſions my giving you the Trouble of theſe Lines, which! 
wiſh may find Things with you better than my Fears ſug- 
geſt; however, to put me cut of Pain, be pleas'd to let me 
now the Certainty with what convenient Speed you can; 
2nd thereby you'll very much oblige, Sir, 
Tour cordial and real Friend, 
and very humble Servant, 


Peter Pitiful, 


TT — i... r * 


Hf Leiter by way of Petition to a Friend. 

ons ure. l Sir, e Us 7 \ 
1 Am uncertain whether my late Misfortunes have cone 
J. to your Knowledge; however I moſt humbly preſume N 
0.1 yo.:r. good Nature, being aſſured by ſundry Examples of WW ® 
your Compattion, that you cui think of, and take pity on i © 
% Ditirefled; therefore, as an Object truly deſerving & 
Compaſſion, I moſt humbly implore, and petition you to 
conl.der the many Loſſes and Diſappointments that I have 
met with in my unlucky and wayward Fortune, which 
ave reduced me to ſuch neceſſitous Circumſtances, that! 
c: not poſihly proceed in my Aﬀzifs : You was pleaſel 
once to file me your Friend, and fo I was indeed; and 
u molt certainly be now, and ſhew it by a ſignal Prod 
of Kindneſs, if our Circumſtances were changed, 0 
ſtanding between you and M:sfortune, and ſcreening yo! 


from the malevolent and iuauſpicious Influences of crobW « 
grain'd Stars. I doubt not, Sir, but your Generolity and 
Gocdreſs is as great; and, I hope, wit! all Humility you 
will be pleaſed to interpoſe your £9224 Offices, fc. betwetl 
gr; ety: Fortune, d 
X Sir, 


Aa,” : EA / 


Fo & 52 15 Sg, want, 
rene Luckleb 
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A Letter of Friendſhip. 
' Dear Friend, | 
T is now a long Time (as I account it) ſince you and 

1 I have had any mutual Converſe by Letter, which to 
eme is a great Unhappineſs; and really, if Diſtance Fe not 

ſomewhat excuſe, I ſhould be apt to tax you with Unkind- 
0 WF neſs ; but however, perhaps you may not have the ſame Con- 
- W veniency of Writing at your Place (for want of Poſtage) as 
Ie have at ours, and on that Account, I ſhall not inũſt on 
;- WW your Infringement of Friendſhip, but the chief Purport of 
e theſe is to enquire of your Welfare, and to have an Anſwer 
+ WW given to, Sir, ' 
gur real Friend, 

ard very hamble Servant, 


Kendrick Kindly. 
E A Letter of Correſpondence, 
ir, af Be 


YOURS of the 5th /t. is now before me; in anſwer to 
which, I poſitively declare, That Mr. 4. B. hath 
nyt been with me to preſent the Bill of Exchange that you 
mention in your Letter of Advice to me, and therefore there 
can be no juſt Cauſe of Proteſt, or any other Charge, put 
on Sir, Your humble Servant, 
John Innocent. 


It is as proper to know how to ſubſcribe, and how to di- 
rect, as it is to write a Letter. | 
SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 
. To his mojt Excellent Majeſty i or, To his moſt Sacred Il. 
. Kc. To the Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty, & c. 
To the Prince, To his Royal Highneſs, &c. 
To the Princeſs, To her Royal Highneſs, &c. 
To Spiritual Lords, 
To his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; ox, 
To the moſt Reverend Father in God, &c. 
; To other Biſhops, % 
| Ta the Right Reverend Father in God, &c. | | 
To the Inferior Clergy, | 
Jo the Reverend Mr. A. &c. or, To the Reverend Dodger, &c. 
1 10 Temporal Lords, 
To his Crace the Duke of, &c. or, To the Right Honwrable 
the Marguis of Hallifax.j To * Right Honourable the Earl 


_ ® 
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cf Sufſex. To the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Ah 


burnham, 
The Sone of Nobility 

Muſt be dignified (tho' not immediate Heirs) with the 
Title of Honourable, as being their Due by Birth. 

To a Baronet, Honourable, by Virtue of his Patent, or 
Right Worſhipful ; and alſo to a Knight, Right Worſhipful, 
to an Eſquire, Worftrpful, —Fver Privy Counſellor, tho 
not a Nobleman, hath the Title of Right Homurable, Al 
Embaſſadors have the Stile of Fxce/lency ; as hath alſo the 
Lord Lieutenant of [re/and, and the Captain-General of 
his Majetty's Forces. The Lord Mayor of Lindon, durin 
his Mayoralty, hath the Title of R:ght Honourable, Ard 
the Sheriffs, during that Office, have the Title of Right 
1 orſbipful. All Mayors of Corporations have the Title of 
Eures, during their Office. 

EF For the Beginning of Letters. 

To the King; Sir, or May it pleaſe your Majeſty. 

To the Queen; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Majeſty. 
To the Prince; Fr, or May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs. 
Lo the Princeſs; Madam, or May it pleaje your Royal 

e | 

To a Duke; My Lord, or May it pleaſe your Grace. 

Fo a Ducheſs; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Grace. 

To a Marquis; My Lord, or May it pleaſe your Lordſhip. 
To a Marchioneſs; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Ladyſbiß. 
Lo an Earl, Viſcount, or Baron; Right Honourable, ot 

May it pleaſe your Lordſhip. pF 
'To their Couſorts; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Ladyſii). 
oa Knight; Sir, or Right Worſhipful | 
o his Lady; Madam, or May it pleaſe rour LadyÞip. 
Jo a Mayor, . Juftice of the Peace, Eiquizes, Sc. Sir, ot 

May it pleaſe your Worſhip. 

* your 7 conclude with the ſame TI. 
tle you began with; as My Lord, your Loraſpip, &c. 


Of Secret Mriting. 
ERF it may not be improper to ſay ſomething of 
Secret Writing; to which Biſhop Villins, in his 
book of Mathematical Magic, ſpeaks largely ; but it 5 
principally concerning Writing in Cypher, which requires 
great þ 


ains, and an uncommon {hare of Ingenuity, * 


), 


or 
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ia Writers and Readers. But however I ſhall ſhew two or 
three particular Ways, that are very pretty and amuſing, 
and alſo very eaſy, both as to Coit and Pains, And, 

Firſt, if you dip your Pen in the Juice of a Lemon, or 


Jof an Onion, or in your own Urine, or in Spirits of Vitriol, 


and write on clean Paper whatever you intend, it fall not 
be diſcerned 0 you hold it to the Fire, and then it will 
appear legible. And if with any of the aforementioned, 


you write on your Skin, as on your Arm, and Back of your 
Hand, &c. it ſhall not be ſeen il you burn a Piece of Pa- 


per, and with the Aſhes rub on the Place, and then it a 
appear very plain: And this ] have experienc'd and try'd, 
and therefore can ſay, Prebatum eft. 5 

Another Way is, When you write a Letter that you in- 
tend it ſhall not be diſcovered, but to thoſe you thick fir, 
krit to write your Thoughts on one Side of your Letter 
with black Ink, as uſual, (but it ought to be on thin Pa- 
per) and then on the coutrary Side, go over the ſaid Matter 
that you would have ſecret, with a Clean Pen dipp'd in Milk; 
and that Writing Hall not be read without holding it t 
the Fire, as mentioned above, and then it wi//appear 4g 
in a bluiſh Colour. 

A third Method is, to have two Pieces of Paper of, equal 
Size, and the Uppermoſt cut in chequered Holes or Squares 
big enough to contain any Word of fix or ſeven Syllabte-, 
and in thoſe Squares write your Mind in regular Senſe ; ard 
then take off the ſaid chequered Paper, and fill up the Va- 
cancies with Words of any Kind, which will render it per- 
ſect Nonſenſe, and not capable of being read, to any Pur- 
pole of Intelligence. And tranſmit and tend the ſaid upper 
moſt, or chequered Paper, or another exactly of the ſame 
Form, to your Correſpondent ; whereby he ſhall, b laying 
it nicely on your ſaid Letter, read your intended Senſe, 
without being perplexed with the Words of Amuſement in- 
termixed, which makes it altogether unintelligible, 

Or, again, you may write to your Friend in proper Senſe 
with common Ink, and let the Lines be at ſo commodious 
a Diſtance, that what you intend to be ſecret may be written 
between them with Water, wherein Galls have been ſteeped 
a lutle Time; (but not long enough to tincture the Water) 
and when dry, nothing of the Writing between the ſaid 
Lines can be ſeen ; but when it is to be read you mult with 
a fine Hair Pencil dipp'd in Copperes Water, go between 

4. 
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the ſaid Lines, and ſo you make it legible. Note, This 
Way will give no Ground for Suſpicion, becauſe the Letter 
ſeemeth to carry a neceſſary Senſe in thoſe Lines that ate 
ſet at ſuch a proper Diſtance, &c. 


—— 
= 


— 
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Of ARITHMETICK. 


FT E R Writing, the next neceſſary Step towards qua. 

lifying a Perſon for Buſineſs, is the underſtanding 

that truly laudable and moſt excellent Accompliſhment, the 

noble Science of 4r:thmetick ; a Knowledge ſo neceſſary in 

ail the Parts of Life and Buſineſs, that ſcarce any thing is 
done without it. 

In my Directions for its Attainment, I ſhall proceed with 
ſuch Plainneſs of Method, and Familiarity of Stile, as ſhall 
render it eaſy to be underſtood, and conſpicuous to the 
meaneſt Capacity. 

And firſt of Notation and Numeration. 

In Notation, we muſt note or obſerve, that all Number 
are expreſſed by, or compoſed cf, theſe ten Figuics or 
Characters following, v. ä 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, Cypher. 

VVV 8 0 

Nine of theſe are called ſignificant Figures, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Cypher, which of itſelf fignifies nothing; but 
a5 it is placed (in whole Numbers) ſerves to increaſe the Va- 
lze of the next Figure or Figures that ſtand before it; as; 
1+ but Three; but before the Cypher thus, zo, the 3 becomes 
Thirty, &c. But in Decimal Fractions, the (o) decreaſe 
the Value of the Figure behind it; for therein, 3 is three 
Venths of any Thing; but by placing o before it, thus, oz, 
t is decreaſed from 3 tenth Parts, to three hundredth Parts of 
any thirg, &'c.—— We are to note, That every one, ct 
ny, of the abovementioned nine Figures, or Digits, have 
two Values; one certain, and another uncertain ; the cet- 
tain Value is, when it ſtands alone by itſelf ; - the uncertain 
is, when joined or placed with other Figures or Cyphers; 
for when any one of theſe Figures ſtand alone, they fignity 
no more than their own ſimple Value ; as 5 is but Five, 4 
but Four, 6 but Six, and 3 no more than Three, &c, Ard 
this is the certain Value of a Figure: But when another Fi 
gung or Cypher is annexed, they then are increaſed * we 

5 alue 
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Value ten Times; as 5, or 5 Units, or Ones, to 5 Tens or 
Fifty, 4 to 4 Tens or Forty, 6 to 6 Tens or Sixty, and 3 
to 3 Tens or Thirty; as thus, 51, Fifty-one ; 42, Forty- 
two; 63, Sixty-three ;. 34, Thirty four &c: Again, if any 
of the ſaid Figures ſtand in the third Place towards the Left- 
hand, they ſignify ſo many Hundreds as they expreſſed Units 
or Ones; as 500 1s Five hundreds, 400 Four hundreds, 
boo Six hundreds, and 300 Three hundreds, Sc. If any 
of them poſſeſs the 4th Place towards the Left-hand, they 
are ſo many Thouſands as they contain Units: And ſo any, 
or every Figure, increaſes by a Ten-fold Proportion, from 
the Right-hand to the Left, according to the Place it is 
found or ſtands in; ſo that 5 may be but Five, or Fifty; 
Five hundred, or Five thouſand : In the firſt Place, 5; in 
the ſecond, 50; in the third, 500; in the fourth Place 
5000, &fc. And therefore, this is the uncertain Value of 
a Figure : But the true Value of Figures in Conjunction, may 
be fully learnt and underſtood by the following Table. 


Numeration Table, 


; = 2 
g, ww 1 

8 8 S 2, . 
358 ants 33% 8 
8 88 888 333 f f 8 
EES B83 Ss 55 3g 
UxR Ub SUR ghSD 5 5 5 8 
OOO mma. 2 2 2 

— — — — . 

12345678901 2/123 456 789 012 

1234507890 1| 12 345 678 90. 

12345 6789 of 1 234 567 890 

12345678 9 123 456 789 

12345678 12 345 678 

1234567 1 234 507 

12345 6 123 456 

1234 5 12 345 

1234 1 234 

oy 123; 

| 2 12 


1 | ! 
For the eaſier Reading of any aber, firſt get the WO 
"the Head of the Table by Heart; as Units, Tens, Hun- 


D 5 dreds, 
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the Figures is from the Right-hand to the Left, as 1 in the 
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dreds, "Thouſands, &c. and apply'd abus, 75, five Units, 


Five, and 7 Tens, Seventy, that is, deventy-five. Again, 


678; 8 Units, Eight; 7 Jens, Seventy ; and 6 Hundred: 
ſix Hundred; that is, fix Hundred ſeventy-eight. Once 
more, 3456; 6 Units, fix; 5 Tens, fifty ; 4 Hundreds, four 
Hundred ; 3 Thouſands, three Thouſand ; together, Thre: 


' thouſand ſour hundred fifty-ſix. Read the 4th Line of the 


Table downwards, wiz. 123456789 here the Valuation 0 


rinth Place is Hundreds of Millions; but to be read from 
the Left-hand to the Right; thus, One hundred twenty: 
three Millions, four hundred and fifty fix thouſand, ſever 
hundred eighty-nine. But any Number may yet be zeal 
more intelligibly, wiz. by Stops, thus; Make a Comm: 
aſter every third Figure or Cypher, beginning at the Right 
hand, and ſo on towards the Left, mak ng a Stop after 
every third Figure or Cypher, as aboveſaid ; thereby di 
tinguiſhing every third Place into Hundreds, as Hundred 
of Units, Hundreds of Thouſands, Hundreds of Millions, 
and Hundred Thouſands of Millions, r And for ria, 
let's read the firſt Line of the Table; the laſt Place in . 
luation is Hundred Thouſands of Millions, and to be pointed 
into Periods thus, 123, 456.789,02; and read thus, Otte 
hundred twenty-three thouſand, four hundred fifty -H M 
lions, ſeven hundred eighty nine thouſand, and tweive; 
that is, no hundreds, but twelve. Again, read tlie f. 
lowing Number, 3 276, 245, 678, 921,460; here the ti 
Foint or Period is between 4 and 1, and the laſt between! 
and 6, and to be read thus; 276 Millions of Millions, 24; 
"thouſands of Millions, 678 Millions, 921 Thouſands, Ny 
Units, or Ones. And thus may any Number be read wit 
eaſe, though a large one: And thus are large Number « 
Sams expretied, or ſet out in the Exchequer, Bank, Lotter/ 
Tickets, Oc. as thus, No 224,156,—19,478,—1% 
420,000, Oc. The foregoing Table of Numeration 1s 0 
the Right-hand diſtanced out wito Period:, for the call 
reading there, 


Numbe 


\ 
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Numbers to be read or written, vi. 
9 Ninety-ſix. 

e 242, Taro hundred forty-taus. 

u 7924, Seven thouſand 9 hundred 24. 

e: 54006, Fifty four thouſand and fix. 

he 524707, Five hundred 24 thiuſand 707. 
„4706240, Four millions 706 thouſand 240. 

le 02700472, Sixty-taro millions 700 thouſand 472. 
on 474460204, Four hundvcd 74 millions 959 thouſand 204. 

j. 4214007042, Four thiuſund 214 millions 7 thouſand 42. 

en 44214800240, fortr-four thouſund 214 mil.ions 8 hundred 
cal thouſand 240. 


m , 

tt Of Numerical I etters. 

fe sometimes Numbers are expreſſed by Letters; and it is 
di receſlary to underſtand them, for the readier reading the 
OE Dates of Years, frequently uſzd at the Foot of } itle Pages 
e of Books, and on Funeral Monuments, and in Roman Hu- 


tory, Lc. 


tel I e, One. 155000 Five Hundred Tau- 
Ort ve. und. 

AE X Ter. CCECECCTIBOIIN 7 Hav- 
ve, L Fijty. 1e Thouſfaid, or a AM: — 
0% CA Ilan lred. lion. 

a CC Tee Hundred, M. DCC. L. expreſſes this pre- 
D or © Five Hurd ed. ſent Date of 1750. M. bug 
48 Mo: CIO 4 Thou/and. One Thouſund, D Five Hau- 
46% 100 Five The fand. che, CC Taue Hundred, and 
vine (15 Ter 7 c J. F:; toge her One Tou- 
sa 1000 F/ Thouſand. ſind Swen Hunared and 
ery CCCCIONAD A Hundred Fifty. 

a0 Thouſand. 

8 01 | 
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1 the putting together two or more Numbers o- Sums, 
ſo as their total Value may be diſcovered or known. 
Herein we muſt always obſerve to ſet the Numbers to he 
ded, ordering one under the other; that is, Units inder 
Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds under Hundreds 
mn the ſubſequent Examples. g 
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Addition of Numbers of one Denomination. 


Yarcs. Gallons. Pouni, 
X of 
T.U, H. T. v. Tn. Th. H. T. U. 
2 4 5 6 57961 
4 2 4 3 2 49744 
0 8 WE 1 
8 6 6 9 6 79674 
3-4 CS 3 2 492 
4 2 678 390 
286 3 5 6 2 247484 


In Addition of ſimple Numbers, whether it be Yard, 
Gallons, Pounds, or any thing elſe, remember to carry 1 for 
every 10 that you find in the firſt Row or Rank of Figures, 
being Units, to the next Row of Tens; and the like from 
the Rank of Tens to the Row of Hundreds, &c. and what- 
ever it makes in the laſt, you muſt ſet it down, amount to 
what it will, 

The Numbers above are ſet down in Order, as before di- 
rected ; that is, Units under Units, Tens under Tens, &c. 
as may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at the 
Head of each Row, or Rank with Units, Tens, Hundreds, 
Sc. Then in caſting up each Example, to know its Total, 
I begin at the Right-hand, or Unit's Rank, of the firſt Ex- 
ample, and ſay, 2 and 4 is 6, and 6 is 12, and 8 is 20, 
and 2 1s 22, and 4 is 26; in which Row there are two 
Ters and 6 over ; wherefore I ſet down 6 juſt under its own 
Rank, and carry 2 to the next or laſt Row, and ſay, 2 that 
4 carry and 4 make 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 is 16, and 615 
22, and 4 is 26, and 2 is 28; and it being the laſt Row, 
I ſet down the Amount, vi. 28 ; ſo that the Total Number 
of Yards is found to be (by this Method) at the Bottom 
286. And the next or ſecond Example, is found by the 
fame Method to be 3562 Gallons. And in the third and 
leſt Example, the Total Number of Pounds is found by the 
ſame Way to be 247484. And ſo the Total of any other 
Example of the ſame kind, ⁊ ix. ſimple Numbers of one 
Denomination, may be found. Note, That when any of 
the Ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, Cc. then 
you muſt ſet down the o, under its proper Rank, and oy 
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either 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, according to the Number of Tens 
that you find, to the next Row; and ſo you muſt always do, 
when it ſo happens, whether in the firit, ſecond, or third 
Row; or in any other, except the laſt, where what it amounts 
to muſt be ſet down, without any Reſerve or Carriage in 
the Mind, becauſe there is no other Rew or Rank to carry 

to, as was hinted before. | 

And ſo much for Addition of Numbers of one Denomination, 
which never varies from what has been ſaid above; obſerving 
ſtritly to keep to the critical, and nicely ſetting down in 
perpendicular Order your ſeveral Numbers, that Units may 
preciſely and directly ſtand under Units, Tens under Tens, 
c. as hath fully been declared before. The next in Order, 
of courſe, is Addition of Numbers of ſeveral Denominations ; 
or Addition of Money. 

As we in England, or Great-Britain, keep our Accounts 
in Pounds, Shillings and Pence, and Parts of a Penny ; ſo 
you are to note, that 
| | 4 Farthings make 1 Penny, 
| 12 Pence 1 Shilling, and 

20 Shillings 1 Pound. | 
And here alſo you are ſtrictly to obſerve, and with the 
ſame Punctuality to mind, that Pounds be ſet directly under 
Pounds, Shillings under Shillings, Pence under Pence, and 
Farthings under Farthings; as in the Examples kereafter 
following. 

But before you proceed, it will be neceſſary to have the 
following Tables by Heart, for the readier Knowledge how 
many Shillings there are in ſo many Pence, and apprekending 
how many Pounds are contained in ſo many Shillings, &c. 


Pence HW d. ee "URS * 


8 30 is 1 10 
30 — 2 6 40 — 2 © 
4 0 —2 10 
2 0 —3 O 
0 70 —3 10 
10 80 —“ 4 © 
8 go—4 10 
6 100 —- 5 o 
4 110 —5 10 
5 120-8909 © 
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The Uſe of theſe Tables is this; whenever you are caſt. 
ing up any Example, or Sum of Money, you begin at the 
Right-hand (as before in Sums of one Denomination) the 
Place of Pence, and ſuppoſe the Rank, Row, or Denomina- 
tion of Pence amounts, from the Bottom to the Top, tc 
56; then your Table of Pence tells you that 507. is 43 
and 2 d. 6 over is 45. 84. If to g2 d. the Table tells you 
that god. is 75. 6d and 2 4 over, is 75. 84 Ard if to 
81 d. the Table ſhews that 80 d. is 65. 8 d. and 14. more 
makes 6s. 9d. Sc. 

The Shil/irgs Table ſerves to lead you to a quick Recol- 
tection how many Pounds there are in fo inany Shillings ; 
as admit the Ravk of Shillings aries to 57 5. the Table ſays, 
that 50 5. is 2/. 10s. and 75. over makes 2/. 15s. If to 
$4 5. the Table declares, that 80 s. is juſt 4 J. and 4 5. over 
makes 41. 4s. If to 1125. the Table tells you that 100. 
:5 5 J. and 125. more make 5 J. 12s. Ec. 


Addition of Money. 
Money owing, and Money received, as follows, 
(1) (2) 
AO 4. 4. 


C Mr- Andrews 4 12 6 (Tobacco 46 10 

Mr. Bent 7 06 9 Sugar 79 16 

Mr. Crawley 4 12 © Indigo 42 18 

Ow. | Mr. Dupper 6 17 7 Rec. i Eroad Cloth 66 12 
o Mr. Ealin 5 06 6 for J Canary 90 16 
Mr. Franklin 4 12 3 Port- Mine 84 07 

| Viz. Gregory 6 00 © [ Rice 24 12 
Mr. Fiſber 5 15 4 L Logawood 60 10 


—̃ — 


| 5 O06 o wow 


O 


45 O2 11 496 02 
Note, That J. ſtands for Pounds, 5s. for Shillings, d. for 
Pence, and gr. for Farthings; in regard that Libra figr.the: 
a Pound, S:/z4us, a Shilling, Denarius, a Penny, and Qua. 
drans, a Farthing. EY 
I begin with the firſt Example of Money owing, and lay, 
4 and 3 is 7, and 6 is 13, and 7 is 20, and 9 is 29, and 
© makes 35 Pence; now 30 Pence, according to the Table 
is 25. 64. and 5d. makes 2s. and 114. I fet down 
11 exactly under the Rank of Pence, and ſay, 2 Shilling 
that I carry (which I do to the Rank of Shillings) and 5 » 
4 7) 


ay 


\ 
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7, and 2 is 9, (for J only take the Units Rank of Shil- 
lings) and 6 is 15, and 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24, and 6 is 
zo, and 2 makes 32; and now being come to the Top of 
the Sum, and it making 32, I come down with the Tens 
of Shillings, ſaying 32 and 10 is 42, and 10 is 3 2, and 10 
is 62, and 10 is 72, and 10 makes 82 Shillings ; and the 
Table telling me that 80 Shillings is 4 Pounds, I know 
therefore 82 3. is 41. 25. wherefore I ſet down the odd 2 5. 
juſt under the Row of Shillings, ard carry 4 Pounds to the 
Pounds; ſaying, 4 that I carry and 5 is 9, and 6 is 15, and 
4 is 19, and 5 is 24, and 6 is 30, and 4 is 34, and 7 is 41, 
and 4 makes 45 Pounds ; ſo that the Total of thoſe ſeveral 
Sums of Money, due to thoſe ſeveral Perſons, amounts to 
45 J. 25. 11 d. as in the Example. : 

In the ſecond Example of Money received, I begin at the 
Right-hand (as in all 4daitions, Subtra#ioms and Multipli- 
cations, we do, and ought ſo to do, working from the Right- 
hand to the Left; but in Divi/ion you begin the Operation 
at the Left, and work towards the Right,) and ſay, 6 and 
4 is 10, and 3 is 13, and 9 makes 22; and 22 Pence being 
15. 10 d. I ſet down 10, and carry 13. to the Shillings ; fay - 


ing 1 that I carry and 2 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 


215 18, and 8 is 26, and 6 makes 32; then I come down 
with the Tens, ſaying, 32 and 10 make 42, Ec. and find 
at the Bottom it comes to 102 Shillings ; which making; 
25. I ſet down 25. and carry 5 J. to the Pounds; ſaying, 
5 that I carry, and 4 is 9, Sc. I find that at the 'Top t 
amounts to 36, whereof I ſet down 6 exactly under is 
own Rank, wiz. the Rank of Units of Pounds, and carry 3 
for the 3 Tens that are in 3o, for at all Times in the hrit 
Denomination of Addition, whether of Money, Weight, 
or Meaſure ; that is in the Denomination of Pounds, Tons, 
or Yards, you muſt caſt them up as Sums of one Denomi- 
nation; that is, for every Ten carry One to the next, Qc. 
ſaying, 3 that I carry, and 6 is 9, and 2 is 11, and & is 19, 


Sc. and find that at the Top it comes to 49; wherefore 1 


let down 49 before the 6; and the Total Amount of the 
Money received for thoſe particular Goods or Wares ſold, » 
4961. 2 5. 10 4. 


} 
' 
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More Examples for Practice. 


. 10 20 124 4 
Mr. Moxey 17 12 6: J. 146 12 3% 4 
Mr. Gaunt 26 10 2 278 10 9 O 
S | Mr. Hen 50 00 0 46 16 6 1 
S | Mr. James 44 12 8; 100 OO © 1 
+ | Mr. King 60 14 © 72 12 4 0 
S Mr. Long 29 16 64 69 16 64 2 
AMr. Monk 16 10 © 460 12 5 4 
© Mr. Napper 20 o © 49 10 0 O 
© | Mr. Oliver 27 11 42 7 12 42 o 
= | Mr. Perkins 17 O4 o 22 10 © © 
Mr. Quinton 20 10 3 164 12 9 3 109 
Mr. Roper 46 16 8 75 10 6 1 100 


Total 377 18 3 — 1494 16 64 — 18 oo 4 


—— ͤů—ð—E— 


Over the middle Example there are Numbers ſet, to de 
note what you muſt ſtop at, if you cannot caſt it up without. 


Addition of Awoirdupais Weight. 


By this Weight are weighed all Kinds of Grocery Goods 
or Wares, or Goods ſubject to waſte; as Tobacco, Sugar, 
Fruit and Drugs, as alſo Butter, Cheeſe, Allom, Tal lots, 
Fliſb, Iron, Braſs, Copper, Lead, Tin, or Pewter, Pitch, Tar, 
Refin, Hemp, Flax, Seap, Salt, and all Kind of Garbled 
Goods; that is, thoſe Goods that have Duſt, Droſs, or 
Waſte. 


A Table of this Weight is as follows, vis. 


Marked. 

4 Quarters make 1 Dram ar. Drams 
76 Drams 1 Ounce cz. Qunces 
16 Ounces 1 Pound 46. Pounds 
28 Pound 1 qr. of a hundred 

Weight, or 112 /6. grs. Quarters- 


4 Quarters 1 Hundred Wt, C. Hundreds 
20 Hundred Wt. 1 Tun 7, Tuns 


— \ a 
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| Small Weight. 

28 10 4 29 28 6 10 0 

C. rs. 16. C. grs. 1b. C. grs. 16. Ib. ox. dr. 
5—1—16 24—1—12 9—1—16 24—11—12 


4—2—24 42—2—00 4—3—26 42—14—15 
6—z3—06 16—1—12 7—1—00 64—10—11 
7—1—12 25—3—24 5—3—27 29-09 =- 10 
g—0—20 19—0—20 4—3—00 16—12—13 
6—2—00 26—1—22 2—2—02 27—13—14 


— 


3 —3—22 154—3—06 34—3—15 206-09 —11 


— — 


„ 


In the firſt of theſe Examples, I begin at the R ght- hand, 
to wit, at the Denomination of Pounds, and ſtop at every 
28, ſo many Pounds making a Quarter; that is, at every 
23 I make a Speck on my Nail, (not in the Sum, for that 
Way is not proper or handſome) and I find two 28's, and 
22 Ib. over; wherefore I ſet down 22, and carry 2 grs. to 
the Quarters, and adding them up, find them 11, which is 
2 Hundred, and 3 grs. over; wherefore I ſet down 3, and 
carry 2 to the Hundreds ; which alſo added up, make 39 ; 
ſo that the Total Weight is 39 C. 3 grs. and 22 16. &c. 

And for the Example of mall Weight, there I ſtop at 16 
and 16, and at 10 in the Pounds, and find the Total 2 06 15. 
092, and 11 Drams. There's no occaſion for ſtopping but 
only at 28 in the Great Weight, and at 16 and 16 in the 
Small. : 

Note, That in Weighing at the Water ſide, or elſe- 
where, they do not weigh by the Ton in Great Might, 
EE ſome Goods are ſold by it, as Iron, Lozavood, Checſe, 
Ke. 


ut by Hundreds, Quarters, and Pounds, and afterwards 
computed by Tons, &c. 


Addition of Troy Weight. 


By this Weight are weighed, Jeaueli, Gold, Silver, Pearl, 
El:uaries, and Liquors ; a Pint of Water, Wine, c. be- 
ing a Pound, and the uſual Denominations are Pounds, Oun- 


ces, Penny-wweights, and Grains, as in the following Table, 
VR, | 


» 


20 Penny-weights 1 Ounce, and 


24 Grains make 1 Penny-weight 
Note, That 1 - by 
0 12 Ounces 1 Pound Troy. 


Nets 


. P OS YO a. _ = — 
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Note aljo, That 25 15. is a Quarter of a Hundred by this 
Weight, 100 /5. is one hundred Weight, and 20 hundred 
one Lon of Gold or Silver. 


Examples of Troy-Weight, 


6 Ingots of Silv, wt. vis, 10 12 20 24 12 20 24 
No I. oz. pw. gr. 1b. oz. pw. gr. oz. pw. gr. 

1 Wt4 o5 12 10 14 06 10 11 204 10 14 

2 5 04 16 17 24 10 11 12 95 07 17 

3 3 11 19 20 21 06: 05.17 100 11- 12 

4 4 06 O7 12 22 10 12 14 56 16 20 
n nen,, $38.40 51 

+ 32 „he 00 27 96 19 12 


28 06 00 12— 122 05 01 12— 767 17 02 


SIRE Y 


In the Denomination of Grains I ſtop at 24, and find i: 
to amount to 3 penny-werghts and 12 Grains over; wherefore 
I ſet down 12 grains, and carry three penny-weights to the 
penny-wiiphts ; then ] ſay, 3 that I carried and 2 is 5, and 
1 is 6, and 7 is 13, and 9 is 22. and 6 is 28, and 2 is ze, 
and then coming down with the Tens, I ſay, 30 and 1015 
40, and 10 is 50, Sc. juſt as I do in Addition of Money ; (tor 
as there 20s. make a Pound, ſo here 20 perny-weights make 


an Qunce) and find it to come juſt to 80; now in 80 there 


are juſt 4 Twenties, or 4 Ounces ; wherefore I ſet down co, 


and carry 4 to the Ounces, and find them to amount to 42, 


which makes 3 Pounds, and 6 Ownces over; wherefore | fe: 
down 6, and carry 3 to the Prunds ; faying, 3 I carry ard 4 
is 7, and 5 is 12, Cc, and find they come to 28; ſo the Jo- 
tal is 28 J. O06 o. 00 pw. 12gr. and ſo of the reſt, 


How to prove Addition, 


N all Additions, whether of ſimple Numbers, that i, 

Numbers of one Denomination ; or in Examples com- 
pound, that is, of divers Denominations, as Poundi, bil 
lings, Pence, and Farthings ; or Tons, Hundreds, Quarteri, 
2 Pounds, Great Weight; or Pounds, Ounces, and 
Drams, Small Weight; Pounds, Ounces, Penny-<weights, 
and Grains, Troy-Weight; I fav, in many of the Examp!iss 
above-mentioned, the trueſt and beſt Method of Proof, 1» 
caſt the ſame downwards {beginning at the Top) as you dd 
the ſame upwards, beginning at the Bottom) and if it prov 


(1b 
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the fame Total, the Work is infallibly right, and beyond 
any Contradiction; and is much better and more feaſible 
than the common Method uſed in Schools, of making two 
Iotals, by omitting the upper Line in the Second, which is 
| altogether impracticable in real Buſineſs. I might here alſo 
give the ſeveral Examples of other Additions, ſuch as Apot he- 
| caries Weight, Cloth, Liquid, Dry, and Long- Meaſures, 
* Time, &c. but the Method ſerves for any of them, having 
| reſpect to the ſeveral Tables of Quantity belonging to thoſe 
* ſeveral Denominations of Addition above-mentioned, which 
| are as follow, wiz. | | 


A Table of the Parts of Apothecaries Weight. 


| Marks. 

20 Grains 1 Scruple. D a Scruple. 
3 Scruples » Dram. a Dram. | 
8 Drams 1 Ounce. 1 Ounce. 

12 Ounces 1 Pound. Pound. 


Dy theſe Weights they compound their Medicines; bat they 
buy and fell their Drugs by A4weirdupois-Weig ht. 


" TY T7 , / T ter 


Cloth-Meaſure. 
4 Nails, or 9 Inches, 1 gr. of a Yard. 
4 qrs. or 36 Inches, 1 Tard. 
5 qrs. or 45 Inches, 1 El Engliſh. 
„, 3 gr3. or 27 Inches, Ell Flem ſb. 
, 6 gr:. or 54 Inches, 1 French Ell. 


A Table of Wiel-weight. 


0 Note, That 715. make 1 Cl:we; 2 Clowes, or 1416. 1 Stone: 
2 Stones, or 28 1b. 1 Todd; 6 Toad and 4 1 Wey, or 182 16. 
2 Weys or 364 /b. 1 Sack; and 12 Sacks 1 Laſt, or 4368 /6. 

240 16. 1 Pack of Wool. 
b, WW Note, That 175. 2 oz. 12 pv. Troy, is equal to a Pound 
m. 4virdupois. And a Pound Troy is about 13%. 2 Drams and 
„EK half Avoirdupois. 


XK „ 
nd A Pound Weight Troy : ; 3 02 2 
Pt A Pound Wr. Awvoirdupois | of Silver is worth 9 156 3 
S in Gold ; 1 114 > 
4 100 J. Jon Silver c weighs ; 3 Fs 5 Aveirdup. int. 
de A Pound Aboirdupois is heavier than a Pound Troy But 
ov n Ounce Troy is heavier than an Ounce Avoirdupois, 


% 


4 


— — 


— — 
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A Table of Liguid Meaſure. 
Liquid Meaſure is of two Sorts, viz. one for ine, Branh, 
&c. and the other for Beer and Ale. 


Wine, &C. . 

8 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Hogſheads 1 Pipe or Butt Wt - 
2 Gallons 1 Tierce 2 Pipes or Butts 1 Tun, or 
83 Gallons 1 Hogſhead 252 Gallons . 
5 


84 Gallons 1 Puncheon 
Note, That feet Oil hath 236 Gallons to the Tun: Butt 
Oil from Green/and hath 252 Gallons to the Tun 

Nete, The Wine Gallon contains 231 Cubic or Solid Inches, 
by which all Liquids are meaſured, except Beer and Ale. 


lons, 1 Hogſhead. 


| Beer Meaſure,” 
3 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Kilderkins 1 Barrel, or :5 i * 
9 Gallons 1 Firkin Gallons 
2 Firkins 1 Kilderkin 1 Barrel and half, 54 G4. 
4 


| F Ale Meaſure. 
| 8 Pints 1 Gallon 2 Kilderkins 1 Barrel, or ;: 
8 Gallons 1 Firkin of Ale, Gallons 

Soap, or Herrings 1 Barrel and half, or 48 Gil. 
2 Firkins 1 Kilderkin lons 1 Hogſhead. 

Note, The Peer and Ale Gallon are the fame, wiz. 29: 
ſolid Inches ;, but with this Difference, i. e. the Barrel of 
Beer contains 1228 Cubic Inches, or 4 Gall ons more than 
the Barrel of Ale 


4z a Tun of Wine are In a Puncheon are 
2 Pipes or Butts 84 Gallons 
6 Tierces 168 Pottles 
252 Gallons 336 Quarts 
co Fete: - .:- 672 Pints 
1008 Quarts In a . are 
2016 Pints 8 63 Gallons 
In a Pipe or Butt are 126 Pottles 
2 Hogſheads | 252 Quarts 
3 Tierces 504 Pints 
126 Gallons In a Barrel of Beer art 
252 Pottles 2 Kilderkins 
504 Quarts 4 Firkins 


1008 Pints 36 Gallons 
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72 Pottles 4 Firkins 
144 Quarts 32 Gallons 
288 Pints 64 Pottles 
* Ina Barrel of Ale are 128 Quarts 
2 Kilderkins 256 Pints 
| Dry Meaſure. 


2 Pints 1 Quart 
2 Quarts 1 Pottle 
2 bottles 1 Gallon 
2 Gallons 1 Peck 
4 becks 1 Buſhel Land Mea- 
5 ſure 
| 5 Pecks 1 Buſhel Water Mea- 
{ure 
4 Buſhels 1 Comb, or half 
Quarter 
2 Combs 1 Quarter 
4 Quarters 1 Chaldron 
5 Quarters 1 Wey 
2 Weys 1 Laſt, or 10 Quarters 
4 Fatts or Vatts, or 56 Bu- 
ſhels, of Sea-Coal, 1 Chal- 
dron; and 21 Chaldron is 
- accounted a Score in the 
River Thames; Salt and 


3 Barley Corns i Inch 


Sea-Coal are heaped, or 
elſe there are 5 Pecks to 
the Buſhel 
In the Laſt are 
2 Weys 
10 Quarters 
80 Nudes | 
320 Pecks 
1280 Pattles 
2560 Quarts 
5120 Pints 
In a M ey are 
5 Quarters 
40 Buſhels 
160 Pecks 
320 Gallons 
640 Pottles 
1280 Quarts 
2560 Paints 


Note, By an Act Anno 1712, the Buſhel is 2178 Cubic 
Inches ; and a Gallon of this Meaſure is 2724 Cubic Inches, 


Long Meaſure. 


40 Poles, or 220 Yards, 1 


12 Inches 1 Foot Furlong 
3 Feet 1 Yard 8 Furlongs 1 Mile, or 1760 
3 Feet ꝙ Inches 1 Ell Engl. Yards 


5 Feet a Geometrical Pace 43 Miles 1 League 
5 Yards and half, 1 Pole, 20 Leagues, or 60 Miles, . 
Perch, or Rod Degree; and 360 Degrees 
6 Feet 1 Fathom or 2Yards the ſuppoſed Circumfe- 
| rence of the Earth and Sea. 


1: Miles are 


| 8 Furlongs 5280 Feet 
320 Poles 63350 Inches 
1760 Yards 190080 Barley Corns. 


Lang. 


— 
— — ——— — — - 
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| ſuch Difference being added again to the leſſer Number, 


Land- Meaſure. 
5 Yards and half, 1 Pole, Perch, or Rod. 
40 Poles make 1 Furlong, or quarter of an Acre. 
160 Poles in Length, and 1 in Breadth, is one Acre. 
eo Poles in Length, and 2 in Breadth, 1 Acre; and 
40 Poles in Length, and 4 in Breadth, 1 Acre. 
4 Poles in Lenggh make 1 Chain. 
10 Chains in Length, and 1 in Breadth, make 1 Acre, 


Time. 
60 Seconds 1 Minute 
60 Minutes 1 Hour In a Near are, 
24 Hours 1 Day natural 31557600 Seconds 
7 Days 1 Week | . 525960 Minutes 
4 Weeks 1 Month 38766 Hours 
13 Months, 1 Day, and 6 365 Days 6 Hours. 


Hours, 1 Solar Year. 


Note, The Year is alſo divided into 12 Calendar Months, 

which contain 36; Days, according to this good old Verſe, via. 

Thirty Days hath September, April, June, aad November; 
February hath 28 alone, and all the reſt thirty and one. 


SUBTRACTION. 


HE next Rule in Arithmetick is Subtraction (or com- 

monly called Sub/{ra#ier ) and this Rule teaches to 
take a leſſer Number, or Sum, out of a greater, and ſhew- 
eth the Remainder, Reſt, Exceſs, or Difference. 

Note always to place the leſſer Number under the greater 
(with the ſame Care and Order as in Addition ) ſo that Unit 
may ſtand under Units, Tens under Tens, c. and the 
Remainder under the Line is the Difference ſought : And 


ſhall make the greater Number, and is a certain Proof 0 


the ſaid Rule. 
A General Rule. 
W hatever you uſed to flop at in Addition (whether of one 
Denomination or of ſeveral) the ſame you mult borrow in 
Subtraction, when Need requires: Remembring to pay, or 
carry 1 to the next Place towards the Left-hand. Example; 
Suppoſe Mr. Andrews owes to Mr. Baker 323 J. whered 
Mr. A. hath paid to Mr . the Sum of 1467 in pan; 
what remains due t& Nr ia wn? — 
Anſaber 1771. 
Here 


1% 4 oung Au . Be Corpation. 7 
Here the leſſer Number 146, ſtands under the greater 323 ; 
and to find the Remainder, or Sum reſting due, I fay 6 from 
3 I.cannot; but 6 from 13 (for you muſt always borrow 
10 of the next Figure in the ſame under Line, and put it to 
the Figure or Cypher that ſtands directly over the Figure 
vou ſubſtrat) and there remains 7; then 1 that I borrow 
and 4 is , för as 1 borrowed 10 (or i) out of 4, ſo I muſt 
pay the ſaid 1 or 10 (for ſo it really is, becauſe of the De- 
cuple Proportion of Increaſe from the Right hand to the 
Left) to the ſaid Figure 4 again, as above hinted : I fay 5 
from 2 I cannot; but 5 from 12 (borrowing 10 and putting 
it to the over Figure 2, as above directed) and there re- 
mains 7 ; then 1 that I borrowed and 1 is 2, from 3 the 
over Figure, and there reſts 1, and ſv the Example is done; 
and by it is thewn that A. ſtill owes B. 177 Pounds, as ap- 
pears in the Work ; and for Proof of its Verity, add 177 
the Remainder, to 146 the leſſer of the two given Numbers, 
and it will make 323, being the ſame with the greater 
Number, or Sum of Money firſt due; and therefore, a ſure 
Proof of the T'rath and Certainty of the Rule. And as Sub- 
traction is proved by Addition, fo may Addition be proved 
by Subtraion : For if the two aforeiaid Numbers, wiz. 
323 and 146, are added, their Total is 469; from which 
if you deduct 146, the Remainder will be the greater Num- 
ber; or if you ſubſtract 323 from the ſaid 469, the Re- 
mainder will be 146 the leſſer Number. 

All Examples or Sums in Suhſtraction of one Denomina- 
tion are performed as above, they varying not at all: But 
however, once more, for the better Explanation. Admit, 
a great Sheep-maſter hath in all 6904 Sheep, and takes out 
of them 2490 to diſpoſe of at Market ; how many doth he 
leave behind? To know this fet them down thus : | 
From—69o04 the Greater Number 
Take—2490 the Leſſer Number. 


Anſwer 4414 the Remainder. 


Here I fay o from 4, and there remains 4.; then g from 
nothing for o) I cannot; but 9g from 10 (putting or making 
the o 10) and there remains 1; then i that I borrow and 
4 make 5; and 5 from q, and there reſt 4; ard laſtly, 2 
from 6, and there remains alſo 4 (for 1 borrowed none, and 
therefore there's no Occaſion of paying) ſo that he _ 

| hind 
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behind him juſt 4414 ; which put to the Number he take; 
to Market, makes the Number he firſt had, viz. 6904, and 
news the Deduction to be true, and the Anſwer right. 


More Examples for Practice. 


— — 


| 


N J. Yards. Gallons. Pound 
9 . 
Rem. 1867 1724 15224 381978 
Proof 4796 3700. 472009 77967 


Any Diſtance of Time that is from any particular Date 
of a Year, may be known by ſubtracting that Date from 
the preſent Date.of the Year, 


Example. 
I,—1750 II.—1750 | 
1666 the Fire of London. 1588 the aniſt Invaiion, 
Since 84 Since 162 
II.— 750 
1605 Gun- Powder Treaſon, 
Since 145 


Subtraction of divers Denominations, 
Of Money. 


J. 5. d. Suppoſe Mr. Campion owes Mr, 
Due g—o02—5 Darnell ql. 25. 64. and Mr. C. 
Paid 6—16—4 hath paid Mr. D. in part 6/. 16s. 


—— 44. what remains due to Mr. Dar- 
Reſſ due——2—06—2 nell? Anſwer, Due to Mr. Var. 
| m—— 1 21,65. 24. as by this Example. 


F gail, 


. 


v7 
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10 20 124 Again, Mr. Edwards ſells 
s. d. to Mr. Francis, Spaniſh Wool 

gad for =——=242—16—33 to the Value of 242 J. 162. 
Paid in part 174—12—6 3 4.3, and pays preſent Mo- 
— ney, and by a Note on Mr. 

Anſwer ——>—68—03—9x Goodwin, the Sum of 174 /. 
12s. 6d. ; what Money 
remains unpaid from Mr. Francis? Anſwer 68 J. 35. 9 d.. 


In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, 44. from 6 4. and. 


there remains 2 4. then 163. from 25s. J cannot, but bor- 
rowing one Integer of the next denomination, or 1 Pound, 
which is 20 5. I ſay 16 from 20, and there reſts 4, and 
taking the over Number 2, and putting it to the Remain- 
der 4, makes 6; wherefore I put down 6 in the Place of 
*\illings, and ſay, 1 that I borrow and 6 is 7; now 7 /. 
from 94. there remains 2 J. ſo the Money reſting due to Mr, 
Darnell is 21. Gs. 24. as in the Example. 

In the ſecond Example I fay, 2 Farthings (or a Half- 
penny) from 3 Farthings, and there remains 1 or 4, which 
| et down in its proper Place, iz. under the Denomina- 
tion of Farthings ; then 6 from 4 I cannot, but 6 from 12, 
as marked over the Denomination) and there remains 6, 
and 3 d. over it makes 9d. which I place under the Line 
its night Place, wiz. of Pence; then 1 that I borrowed 
hat is 1 Shilling) and 12 is 13 3 135; from 165. and there 
reſts 3, Which I likewiſe ſer down under its own Rank; 
nen 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from 12 (borrowing 10, as 
mn Addition, I carry 1 for every 10) and there reſts 8; then 
that 1 borrow and 7 makes 8; 8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 
om 14, and there remains 6; ſo that the Sum remaining 
ue is 68 J. 35. 94 A, as in the Work. And for its Proot, 
you muſt add the Remainder, 68 J. 35s. 9 d. +, to the leſſer, 
under Sum, 1741. 125. 6 d. 2, and it makes 242 7. 16s. 
7. }, the Sum firſt due, and is a Proof of the Work's be- 
ig right, See the Example above. | 


1 
1 
: 
N 
: 
ö 
1 
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/ 


More Examples for Practice. 


10 20 124 10 20 13 10 10 tag 
„ . Be 
Due—174—16—6; 74—10—4 247 107-0 
Paid —-97—12—44 29—12—9 1976—16—6: 
Remain77—04—13 44—17—7 494—10—;; 
Prof 174—16—6% 74—10—4 247 1—07—0 
10 20 12 10 20 12 10 20 12 
Ke A 274—16—6 796—00—0 Il. 
aid 46—12—10 197—19—4 279—11—-; 
Balance 27—07—02 76—17—2 516—08—; 
Proof —74—00—00 274—16—6 796—00=—0 
. 5 Hg 5 = |; 
Sometimes a Sum owing Owing—266 J. f 
may be paid at ſeveral 
"Times; then the ſeveral 20 
Payments mult be added I's g 
together, and their Total 30 3 
deducted from the Sum Paid at Times =4 90 
firſt due, as in this and the 17 
Examples following. 24 
60 


Paid in all 256 deduct. Fra 


lak 
Refls due 10 . 
Preof 266 55 


ſor 


Mer 


\ 
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More du. —249—12 —0. Receiv'd 100—10—0 
24—1 EP” 66 
9—14—9 10—00—0 
Piaved at ſe- | 229000 paid to ſeveral | 512 —6 
| veral Times, J 16—16—6 Perſons, ä 
22—10—2 7—o09—-0 
; 13—12—6 9—08—6 
: Co rms | 7—12—6 
„ Wfrceived in all 11 5—02 9 Paid in all 67—09—0 
0 nouns 209.4 3 . a 
Reſts due 134—09—3 Remains in the 
[ „„ Bag. 33—01—0 
5 Proof 249—12—0 — — 
7 o 0 4 28 . e 16 16 
2 Tons, C. grs. 16. C. grs. Ib. 3. o%. ar. 
* 44—12—1—10 246—2—12 146—02—109 
ſete 39—14—2—o06 164—3—22 97—19—12 
4—17—3—04 81 * 18 5 48—07—14 
Proof 44—1 3 0 2246—2—12 146—02=10 


— 
* 


6— — 


—_— 


Troy Weight. 


10 12 20 44 10 20 24 

46. ox. pwt. gr. og. fit. gr. 

= 462—04—10—11 1247—10—12 
lake 196-09 —ob—16 976—16—17 
Remain 265—07—03—19 270—13—19 

Prof 462—04—10—11 1247—10—1 2 


ee 
2 


—— 
* 


And ſo much for Sabtracion; which Method will ſerve 
" any Denomination whatever, having Reſpect to the ſeve- 
1 al Tables of Quantity, as before hinted in Addition. 


a MEL 


theſe three Terms, wiz 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


H E next Rule in order is Multiplication, and perhaps 

the molt ſerviceable Rule in Buſineſs, for its quick 
Diſpatch, of all others in Arithmetick ; and I ſhall endes. 
vour to ſhew, by its Nature, Quality, and Uſe, that it is ſo. 
And, 

1. Multiplication is a Rule that by two Numbers given, 
teacheth to find out a third, which ſhall contain either of the 
two as many times as the other containeth Units. 

2. In ſome Caſes Multiplication is alſo a compendious 
Working of Addilion. 

3. It ſerves likewiſe to bring great Denominations into 
ſrrall, as Pounds into Shillings, Pence, or Farthings. 

a. Having the Length and Breath of a plain Superſicies, 
we find its Contents in Square Meaſure. 

5. By Multiplication we find, by having the Value of one 
Thing, or the Wages of one Perſon, how to know the Ve 
lue of many Things, or the Wages of many Perſons. 

In Multiplication we are particularly to take Notice of 


Multiplicand, 
The 3 Multiplier, and 
Product. 

1. The Multiplicand (generally the greater of the two 
Numbers) is the Number to be multiplied. 

2. The Multiplier (generally the leſſer of the two Num. 
bers) is the Number to multiply with. 

3. The Product, or Reſult of the Work, being the An: 
ſer. 

But before any Procedure can be made in this Rule, it 5 
neceſſary to have the following Table by Heart, and that 
very perfeclly. 


. 
Tix 


3 _— «cz — — — en 


db Awe  @ a », a 
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The Multiplication Table. 


— — 1— ' ; 1 
| HOMIE | 6 7] 8 9 w| 11| 12 
N | 2 4 6 5 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 | 24 
* | — — ———_— — tact emis 
Wii [o[i|is| 18 | 24] 27| 30% 33) 36 
| 4 | 16 | 20 | 24 28 i 32 | 36 | 40| 44 48 
5 125 30 35 4045 50 55 bo 
6 | 30. 42 48 | $4 | 60 66 72 
7 149, 56| 63 7-| 774 84 
| 8 | 64. 72 | bo 1 
| 0 91 CO 90108 
10 | 19 110] 120 
n 24 13 
| | 144 


This Table is ſo plain and eaſy, that there is no need of 
Direction; for 'cis but guiding the Eye from the fide Column 
to the Head, and ia its oppotite Angle or Square you have 
the Anfwer ; and contrarywife by directing the Eye from 
the Head to the Side, you have the ſame ; as 6 times 9 is 54, 
and 9 times 6 is 54; ſo 7 times 8 is 56, and 8 times 7 is 
5b, Oc. And ſo ic oaght to be gat by heart, ſor the more 
dextrous Readineſs in muliplying. 


Now for Application. 

Example x. How many 1s 3 times 472 ? Which 72 
malt be ſet down in the axes. Jag and then ſay, 3 3 
times 2 is 6, which place under 3 the Multiplier; — 
then 3 times 7 is 21 ; ſet down 1 under 7, and car- 1416 
ly 2 for the two Jens, as in Addition of ove Din — 
mination ; then 3 times 4 is 12, and 2 is 14, which ſet 

E 3 gown, 


7 
4 
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down, and the Product is 1416; that is, 3 times 472 make; 
ſo much; and may be proved by Addition, by ſetting down 
472 three times, in Additional Order, and calling it up, 
which makes the Aſſertion good in the ſecond Definition, 
that this Rule compendicuſly performs the Office of Addi 
tion. Likewiſe the foregoing Example agrees with the fi 
Definition; for as 3 times 472 makes 1416, ſo doth ;; 
times 3 make the ſame, wiz. 1416. 
g Example 2. Again, how many makes 742 multiplie! 
y 4? | 
742 Multiplicand ) Here Iſay, 4 times 2 is 8, and 4 ting 
4 Multiplier. | 4 is 16; 6, and carry 1; and 4 tines 
— 7 is 28, and 1 is 29, which ſet down; 
2968 Product. ſo the whole Product is 2968, as jr 
— Example. 
More Examples of one Figure in the Multiplirr, ar 
theſe, vix. 
Multiplic. 7420 4444 7460 0704 675 
Multiplier 5 F 6 7 OY 8 : 


— — — — — ———ů—ů——ir 


— — 


Product 37100 26664 52220 725632 511101 


Compound Multiplication, 


Is when the Multiplier conſiſts of two, three, four, 0 
more Figures, ot Figures and Cyphers. 

And here you muit begin with that Figure which is inthe 
Place of Units of the Multiplier, and go through the white 
Muliplicand, by multiplying each Figure of it firſt by u 
ſaid Unit Figure, then ty the next, to wit, by the Figure 
in the Place of Tens of the Multiplier, then with the third, 
c. to the laſt ; always remembring to place the firit Figue 
of every Product or Line, (for you will ever have as ma!) 
as you have ſignificant Figures in the Multiplier) I ay, 
remember to place the firſt Figure of each Line exactly and 
perpendicularly under the Figure you multiply by ; ard 
then add the ſeveral Lines or Froducts together, which '9 
collected give the total Product required, as in the Example 
following, ix. 


Exantu 


Ml 
4 
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Example 1. | 

How many is, or are, 2; times 7426? Firſt] 7425 
begin with the Unit Figure 3 in the Multiplier, 23 
ſaying 3 times 6, is 18; 8 (which I ſet directiy 
under 3 by which I multiply) and carry i; then 22278 
z times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7; then 3 times 4 is 123 14832 
2 and carry 1; then 3 times 7 is 21, and 1 Is 22: 
and ſo I have done with the firſt Figure of the 150798 
Multiplier, wiz 3. Then I go to the next, that 
is 2, and twice 6 is 12; 2 and carry 1, (which 2 is placed 
in a direct Line under 2, the multiplying Figure) then twice 
2 is 4, and 1 is 5; then twice 4 is 8; ang laſtly, twice 7 
is 14, Which I ſet down: Thga I add the two Products 
together, ſaying, 8 is 8, Sc. and the '['otal is the right and 
proper Product, or Reſult of the Multiplication, wiz. 170798. 
Apain, 


Example. 2. | 
What is the Reſult or total Product of 627527 
Multiplied by) 255 


It will appear too prolix, and altogether 2637635 
unneceſſary, to give more verbal Directions; 4220210 
ray, indeed nauſeous Tautology, fince thoſe 1055054 
ren above are ſufficient ; and therefore the — 

arner is referred to the Obſervation of the 150345195 
Example, as allo to thoſe two that follow, ————- 
VIZ. 


527535 275827 
15728 =, 19725 
4220280 1379135 
1955070 551654 
3092745 1930789 
237675 2482443 
527133 275827 
82970 5440687575 


When Cyphers are intermixed with Figures in the Multi- 
pier, then multiply by the Figures as above; and when you 
come to a Cypher in the Multiplier, then ſet down another 
Cypher exactly and perpendicularly under it, then begin the 
Multiplicand again with the next Figure to the Cypher in the 


E 4 Multi — 


— — — — — — 1 — 
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Multiplier, and go through it in the ſame Line, placing the 
firſt Figure of that Product next to the Cypher towards the 
| Left-hand, but then heed muſt be taken that the next Figure 
or Cypher of the next Line mult be ſet down one Degree 
farther towards the Left-hand, ard not immediately under 
the laſt Figure ſet Cown next to the Cypher: As in the fol. 
lowing Examples may be fully underſtood. 


| 24393 7864371 327586 
402 23604 6030 
48786 : 31457484 9827580 
975720 471862250 | 19655160 
| | 23505113 * 
9805986 15728742 1975343580 


— 


185630613084 : 


| When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Multiplier, 
at the Peginning towards the Right-hand, then ſet it, or 
| them, backwards from the Place of Units towards the Right. 
hand; and when you have multiplied by the Figure or Fi- 
gures, annex the Cypher or Cyphers: 4s in theſe Exampicy, 


4762 47902 4632 
70 400 2601 
233340 19184800 27792 
—ů— — — 9264 
12043200 


— D— 


If you have Cyphers both in the Multiplicard and Multi- 
plier, then neglect the Cyphers in both, and multiply by 
the Figures, and annex the Cyphers at laſt: 4s in thb 
Examples. 

42000 42300 376400 


9372000 5$276000c0 


Ms. 


—— — =o 
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When you are to multiply by 10, 1c, 1000, or 10000, 
tis only adding er annexing ſo many Cyphers to the Ci 
flicand, that is either i, 2, 3, or4 Cyphers, and the Work 
is done. Example. Suppoſe I am to multiply 375 by the 
Numbers above; if I multiply it by 10, then 1 join o to 
375, and then it makes, or the Product is, 3750 : If by 1c0, 
then I annex oo, and then it makes 37500 : If by 1000, I 
put to it oo, and then it produces 375000 : And laſty, if 
by 10000, I then add ooo, and then it makes 3750000, 
Sc. And thus may any Number be multiplied, when the 
Multiplicr conſiſts of a Unit with any«Number of Cyphers, 
and done by Inſpection only, without any formal ſetting down 
the Multiplicaud with a Line drawn under it, Cc. 

Thus tar for Direction in the manner how to multiply; 
the next will be to ſhew the Uſes of Multiplication in real 
Buſineſs, and how to apply it on proper Occaſions, v/z. 

1. Suppoſe you want to know how many half Crowns 
there are in 246 J. you know that 8 half Crowns make 17. 
whereſore ſet them down thus: 


2461, 
Multiply by 8 


Anſwer 1968 


gain, in 1968 Half Crowns how many Pence? 
30 Pence in half a Crown. 


5904 Pence the Anſwer. 


— — — 


And this ſerves to make out, that great Denominations are 

wought into ſmaller by this Rule, according to the third De- 
ation, 
2. Admit you wanted to know the Contents of a large 
Shuffle. board Table, 34 Foot long, and 4 Foot wide, mul- 
tiply 34 the Length, by 4 the Breadth, and the Anſwer will 
be 136 ſquare Feet for the true Contents of ſuch a Table. 
And this agrees with the 4th Definition of this Rule. 

3. If I know the Value of a Yard of Broadcloth to be 
12 Shillings, what is the Value of 220 Yards of the faid 
Cloth in Shillings ? a 

E 5 Mul- 


— — 
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| 220 

Maltiply by 12 
440 
220 


—— — 


2640 Shillings, or 132 Pounds. 


If the Wages of 1 Seaman be 23 Shillings a Month, wh: 
is the Wages of 250 Seamen for the ſame 'I'ime ? 
Multiply by 23 


759 
500 


Anſwer 5750 Shillings, or 287 /. 107, 


And theſe two r.xamples accord with the-fifth Definition, 
or Uſe of this Rule. a 

And thus much for plain Multiplicat ian. 

I ſhall, in the next Place, ſay iome imail matter concern. 
ing Multiplication of Monty, aud a little of its Uſe, and © 
conclude th.s Rule. 


MAulliplication of Mine. 


Multiplication of Money (what moſt would Jean abort 
any thing) hath great Affinity with Aadition of Nau; wit 
ſame Method being taken in carrying from one Denomina. 
tion to the next, vir. from Farthings to Pence, from Pence 
to Shillings, and from Shillings to Pounds. And as in 4 
dition (and other Multiplications) you begin at the Riglt 
hand, and proceed towards the Left; ſo here you begin i: 
the leaſt Denomination, which is alſo at the Right-hand, 

This Method of accompting is the moſt apt and expec! 
tious of all others, for ſmall Quantities ; and therefore en. 
treamly neceſſary in making Bills of Parcels, &c. And b 
beyond a!) Contradiction, as ſure and certain as any Wa 
whatſoever, 

The General Rule, 
Is always to multiply the Price by the Quantity. | 
The firit Step is, for Quantities from 2 to 12 ; and this 
done by one Multiplier; as in the Examples loving, | 
i f xamit 
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; Example 1. bo: „„ 
Multiply —— 7—12—6 
{or 6 Pieces of Cloth at /.7—1 2—6 per Piece) by 6 
4321 


Here I ſay 6 times 6 is 36 Pence, which is juſt 3 s. I ſet 
down © in the Place of Pence, and carry 3s. to the Place 
of Shillings, (exactly the fame as in Addition of Money) 
then 6 times 12 is 72, and 3 is 75 s. or 3 J. 15 5. Wherefore 
J ſet down 15 in the Place of Shillings, and carry 3 to the 
Pounds ; then 6 times 7 is 42, and 3 15 45 /. So the whole 
amount of the 6 Cloths, at 7—1 2—6 per Cloth, is 45 J. 155. 
as in the work, and very conciſe, 

Example 2. 

Again, How much is g times 13. 44 or what is the 
Amount of 9 Marks? 55 | 

In this Example I fay, —— 
times 4 is 36 d. or 3s. I ſe: 6—co—o Anſer. 
down o, and carry 3; tben 
g times 3 is 27, and 3 makes 30; I ſet down oo, and car- 
ry 3 (as in Multip'ication of ſimple Numbers ;) then 9g 
times 1 is 9, and 3 is 12; Which being the Lens of Shil- 
lings, conſequently they are Angels; which being halved, 
make juſt 6/7. and ſo much is the Value of 9 Marks, or 
any thing elle at that Price, /g. 138. 44. 

i Fæaniple 3. 
Once more; What comes 12 Gallons of Wine to at 5 5. 44. 


It; 


1 per Gailon ? 4. 
* $$ 
ad Here I ſay, 12 times 4 is 483 o and 12 
a carry 4; then 12 times 5 is 60, and 4 - — 
&: is 645. or 3 J. 45. &c. J. 3—4—0 
cl The next Degree or Step of Advance in this Way of 
oi Reckoning, is of Quantities exceeding 12, even to 12 times 

12, Or 144 3 all which, as far as 144, are found in that 
8. excellent Table, the Table of Multiplication; which is a 

ready Help to all Purpoſes of Reckoning, and particularly 

in this Way : And that you may proceed with Dexterity, 
* you muſt be very ready in the ſaid Table, that you may be 
ys immediately apprehenſive what component Parts hit your 
* Quantity Pope, or pretty near it, (for any Quantity be- 


E 6 low: 
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low 1 2 needs no Recollection at ail, as in two of the En. 
ples foregoing) and then work accordingly; as 15 Yar. 
at, &c, I readily know tht 3 and 5, or 5 and 3, ate tc 
be my Multipliers. If to 21, then 3 and 7, or 7 and z, 
as above. If to zo, then 5 and 6, or 6 and 5; allo 3 and 
10, or 10 and 3. If to 45, 48, 56, 66, 72, 96, &c. then 
5 and q, 6 and 8, 7 and 8, 6 and 11, 6 and 12, and 8 
| and 12, Kc. are to be Multipliers, and exactly hit their ſe. 
1 veral Quantities of which they are component Parts; and 
| Examples of this Kind have two Multiplications for their 

| Sclution. | 
When the Quantity propoſed is a Number irregular, or 
ſuch a Number that no two Numbers in the Table can be 
found to anſwer it, then we mult multiply by two ſuch Num- 
bers as come pretty near it, as is ſaid above; and for the 
Number wanting, to make up the Number or Quantity 
propoſed, multiply the given Price of one by the Number 
that is wanting, which will make three Products by three 
Multiplications ; which laſt Product mult be added to the 
foregoing Froducts reſulting from two Multiplications, and 

| the Total will be the Anſwer. , 
| And firſt, I ſhall ſhew Examples of the ſecond Step, wx. 
| of Regular Quantities that exceed 12, and are preciſely an- 
| ſwered at two Multiplications, ſuch as mentioned above, 


VIS. LF 
What comes 15 Yards of Muſlin to, at 43=—5 

per Yard? -, „ 3 and z 
Here 3 Times 5 is 15 d. or 15. and 3 4. 

3 and carry 15. then 3 times 3 is 9, 10—3 

and 1 is 105. ſo the firlt Product 1s 5 


10s. 3 d. which I multiply by 5, ſay- 
ing 5 times 3 is 15 4. or 1. 3d. 2—tH=3 
2 and carry 1; then 5 times 10 is 50, 
and 1 is 515, or 2 J. 11s. So the whole Amount of 1; 
Yards, at 35. 5 4. per Yard, is 2/. 11s 3d. And de- 
monſtrable thus, wiz. If 10s. 34. be the Value of three 
times 3s 5 d. then 5 times the Value of 10 5. 3 4. mult 
of neceſſity be 15 times the Value of 35. 5 4. becauſe 5 
times 3 is 15 : And its Truth may be proved by Addition 
and Multiplication, thus; ſet down 3 3. 5d. three times, 
in Additional Order, and put the three Lines together, and 
the Total of them multiply by 5, as before, and the An- 
ſwer will be the ſame. Or ſet down 17s. 1 J (the _ 
U 


- 
* 


LY — n e W n 
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{uct of 35. 5 4. multiplied by 5) three times alſo, and add 
them together, and the Total will be exactly the ſame with 


e Reſult by Multiplication; as in the following Specimen 


vt Work. 
{1) (2) 
8 1. d. „5 
35 1 1721 
3 5 n 
5 ape 5 
— 17—1 —— 
10—3 — 2—11—3 
5 
2—11—3 


Here the firſt of theſe two Proofs is worked by Addition 
and Multiplicatiaꝝ, and the ſecond by Multiplication (as per 
Margin) and Adaztion. Allo, 

By this we ſee, that in all Examples under this Hezd, 
we are to pitch on two Numbers (for Multipliers) in the 
Table, which multiplied together, make the Quantity pro- 
poſed; and then we are to multiply the Price by one of the 
Numbers (it matters not by which f:r{t) and then that Pro- 
duct is to be multiplied by the other Number, and the 
ſecond or laſt Product will be the Anſwer. 


Example 2. 
Again, what is the Value of 21 Gallons of Brandy? 

5 In this Example I ſay, 7 

at 7—9 per Gallon. times 9 is 63 d. or 5 3. 3 4. 
7 and 3 ] ſet down 3 and carry ; 

— — then 7 times 7 is 49, and 5 
2—14—3 is 545. or 2/. 145. So the 

3 _ firſt Product is 2 J. 14s. 3 d. 
which I multiply by 3, and 

8—02—9 that produces the laſt Product 


or Anſwer, viz. 8 J. 25. 94. 
Now follow a few more Examples of this Sort, without 


any verbal Directions, becauſe I think thoſe already given 
to be ſufficient, 


Example 
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Example 3. Example 8. 
What comes 30 Ells of 56 Buſhels of Wheat, 
s 


Holland to, s. d. 


> 
at 3—7 per EU at 4—9 
10 and 3 7 and 8 
&h — — —— ren 
1—15—10 | I—13—2 
* 3 8 
A. ſaver 5-07 06 Anſwer 13 C6 -O 
E xample 6. 
ExamPple 4. . hh 
45 Pound of Raw Silk 72 Proad Pcs. at 23 -C. 
at 15==6 fer ib. 12 ads 
5 and 9 — 
— ͤ— 14—02—0 
3—17—6 6 
9 — 
$4—12—0 


wer * — 


In the firfl Product the half of 
28 Angels is 14 /. Cc. 


In the firſt Product of this Fæxample 7. 
Fxam ple 1 ſay, the half of 7 108 . of Indigo Lahore, 
18 3 and half, or 3/. 105. at 74. 84d. 
And in the laſt, the half of 9 and 12 
1; is 7 and half, or 7/7. 105. 
WI. 229 — 


Anſaver 41—8—0 


Example 8. 3 
96 C. of Currants, at — 2—1 3—6 per G. 
| 8 and 12 


— — 


21—08—0 
12 


171 *. —— 


Anſeer 256—1 6—0 
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The next Gradation of Advance is of Quantities irregu- 


lar, or of Numbers that are not to be anſwered preciſely at 


two Multiiplications ; In this Caſe, there ariſeth no Increaſe 
of Difficuity, but it is as eaſy as the Examples foregoing 3 
only here you will have an Addition of one Line more, oc- 
caſioned by bringing down the Price of one to be added to 
the laſt Product; or elſe a I. ine more made by multiplying 
the Price by what is defective or wanting in the Number by 
two Multiplications, to make up the propoſed Quantity 
compleat ; as it may be of 2, 3 4, 5, Ec. as by the 
ſubſequent Examples may be ſeen and underſtood. 
Example 1. What is the Product of 2/7. 135. 6 d. mul- 
tiplied by 399 
{.2—13-—0 Here I find that 6 mul- 
: 6 and 6 tiplied by 6, makes 30; 
— — which is within 3 of the 


i6—01—0 Quantity propoſed ; where - 
6 fore 1 multiply by 6, and 
— — that Product again by the 
96 —O00—0 other 6 ; the laſt Product 
8—00—6 is 98 J. 6s. which is the 
ne Value of 36; but we want 
104—o06—0 


to know the Value of 29 ; 
wherefore I muitiply the 
Price of one, wiz. 2/. 13s. 6 d. by 3 that is defective or 
wanting to make up 36 to 39, ſaying, 3 times 6 is 18 4. 

Sc. And find that 3 times 2. 13s. 64. 58/7. o. 6d. 
which,added to 96 J. 65. od. the Total gives the compleat 
Value of 393 for 36 and 3 makes 39. See the Work. 


Lxample 2. What comes 79 C. wt. of Cheeſe to, at 285. 
fer. C. weight? 
J. 


— — — 


8 In this Example I ſay 
28—0 7 times o is o; then 7 
7 and 11 times 8 is 56 6 and car- 


ry 5; and 7 times 2 is 14, 


9—16—0 and 5 is 19; the half of 
11 which is 9 and half, or gs. 

—— 10s. od. So the firſt Pro- 
107-16 —0 duct is 91. 163. o d. which 
2—16—0 multiplied by 1 rt, produces 
— — 107 J. 16s. o d. or the Va- 
L110—12—0 Anſwer lue of 77 ; then for 2 want- 


P 


— 


ing 1 multiply the Price by 


it, 
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it, and that gives 2 J. 165. 04. which added to 107 J. 167 
od. makes the whole Value of 79, vis. 110/. 125. od, 
as in the Work. Or, as there are no Pence in the Price, 


you may multiply 28 s. by 79 without bring- $, 
ing it into Pounds as you work it, but omit 28 
it till the laſt, and then cut off or ſeparate 79 
the laſt Figure or Cypher of the Product to — 
wards the Right-hand, and halve thoſe to- 252 


wards the Left, which half will be Pounds, 196 
and the Figure cut off Shillings, as in this —— 
Example. 221,2 


J. 110,12 


The half of 2 is 1, the half of 2 is 1, zand the half of 
1 is o, which 1 joined to the 2 ſcvered from 221, makes 
12 ; ſo the Anſwer is 110/. 125. as before. 


Example 3. 112 Pound of Sugar at 5 4. 1 per Ib fet down * 


thus : 


6 
5 per Pound. 
lo and 10 
—y— — — 
4— 07 
ä 10 
2—05—10 


o5—06 the Product of 5; d. 4 by 12 defective, 


2z—11—04 the Anſwer. 


Here after I have multiplied by yo and 10, the Parts of 
100, there wants 12; wherefore I multiplied 5 4 L by 12, 
and it gives 5 . 6 4. for 12 /b. at 5 d. , which added to 
2 J. 55. 10 d. the Value of 100, makes 2 J. 115. 4 4. the 
true Value of 112 4. at 5 d. 1 per Pound, 


— — - 
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Example 4. 94 Stone of Beef, at 22 d. or 1 5s. 10 d. per 


Stone. 
15. 10d. 
10 and g Here what is wanting, 
— aſter the two Multiplica- 
18—04 tions, is 4; Wherelore I 
9 multiply 15. 10 d. (the 
— — Price) by 4, which pro- 
8—05—00 duces 7 5. 4d. to be ad- 
07-04 ded, Ec. 


8—12—04 Anſwer, 


Example 5. 97 CZ of Raifins, | 
4 After I have multiplied 


"vs "ooo 
at 28-06 per C. by ꝙ and 10, I multiply 

H : 9 and 10 the Price 25 s, 64. by the 
— a | Quantity wanting, and it 
11—09—06 produces 8 J. 18s. 6 4. 

10 then for the half C. I take 
—ꝛ— half of the Price, which is 
114—15—00 125.94. and then collect 
8—18—06 the three Lines, the Total 


©—12—09 for the 2 C. of which is 124/. 6s. 39. 
for the Anſwer. 


124—06—03 

N:te, From the laſt Example may be obſerved, that there 
no need of too much Solicitude concerning coming fo 
very near by two Multiplications, for there 7 15 wanting to 
make up the true Quantity; nay, if the two Multiplications 
be ſhort by 20 or 12, it is near enough; for tis as eaſy to 


dition is the ſame. 


multiply the Price by 10 or 12, as by 2 or 3, and the Ad- 


4 
_ 
—— — — f we. ——— r_—_— 


| 
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Example 6. Once more; What comes 120 C of Hop; 
to, at 4/. 105. 64. per C? 
C After having multiplied by 10 


4—10—06 and 10 which makes 100, I multi. 
10 and 10 ply the Price, 4/. 105. 64. by 10 

— — — that is wanting, which gives the 
45 —05—00 ſame with the firſt Product, vis. 
10 451. 5 5, od. which ſtands under 

— — the Product by 100; and for the 
452—10-—-00 ' of a C. I take 4 of the Price, vi. 
45—05 —00 firſt the half, and then the half of 
2—05—0©3 that half, that is2/. gs 34. and 
1—02—074 11. 23. 74.4; which four Lines 


added together, make 501 J. 25.10! 
501—02—104 Anſw. for the Anſwer. 


To prove Multiplication. 

Whether of Simple Numbers, or of Money; it is molt 
ſurely done by ay 1b but before that is known, take 
this Method, wiz. As you multiplied the Multip/icand by 
the Multiplier, ſo contrarywiſe multiply the Multiplier by 


the Multiplicand; and if the Products are alike, the Work 
is right; or otherwiſe one of them is wrong, and mult be 
gone over again till they do agree. 


Example 1. 
365 Days in a Year, 
24 Hou:s in a Day. 
? 1460 
730 
©760 
Here (reverſely) I fay, 5 times 4 is 20; o and carry 2; 
6 times 4 is 24, and 2 is 26; 6 and carry 2; and 3 time: 
4 is 12, and 2is 14. Then 5 times 2 is 10; o and caty 
1; 6 times 2 is 12, and : is 13; 3 aid carry 1; and; 
times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7, Which Products, added together, 
make 8760, the Hours in a Year, without taking in the 
odd 6 Hours, which the Year doth conſiſt of more than 
205 Days. | 
E xam fit 


w 2 Ag. K hh. GI. 
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Example 2. 

56 Gallons of Spirits at I ſay here, twice 7 is 143 2 
1. *#« and carry 15. and 3 times 7 is 21, 

3 —2 per Gallon. and 1 is 225 or 1/7. 2s. Again, 


7 and 8 twice $ is 164. 4 and carry 15, and 
— twice 8 is 16, and 1 is 175. 7 
1—02—2 and carry o; and once 8 1s 81. 

8 | Thus both theſe Examples are the 
— — ſame in conſequence as if you pro- 
8—17—4 Anſwer, ceeded in the common and regu- 
— — lar Method of Multip ication, and 


ſhews the Truth of Operation. 
The next Rule in order, of courſe, is 


DIVISION. 


HIS Rule, though accounted the hardeſt Leſſon in 
Arithmetick, yet I ſhall make it eaſy and intelligible 
to the meaneſt Capacity. 

The Uſe of t us Rule is to know how many times one 
Number or Sum is contained in another; as if it were aſked, 
how often is 9 ( 2ntained in 54? the Anſwer is 6 times; or, 
how many times 12 is there in 144? Anſwer, 12 times. 

As by Multiplication great Names or Denominations are 
brought into ſmall; ſo contrarily, by Divi/ion, ſmall Names 
are brought into greater ; as Farthings (from one Gradation 
to another) into Pounds, Pounds Weight into Tons Weight, 
and Gallons Liquid into Tuns Liquid, &c. 

In this Rule we are to take particular Notice of theſe three 
certain Terms following, viz. 

I 


Dividend, or Number to be divided. | 
: 7 The 4 Divifer, or Number by which we divide. 
3.3 Quolbient, or Anſwer to the Work; which 


thews how often the Diviſor is contained 
in the Dividend. R 
4. The Remainder ; which is an uncertain Branch of this 
Rule, becauſe there is ſometimes a Remainder, and ſumetimes 
not. And you mult particularly note, That the Remain- 
der is ever of tF-dame N ame with the Dividend, and is al- 
was leſs than the Diviſer ; ior if it be more, or equal to 
the Diviſor, the Work is wrong, 
Divifion is either Single or Compound; Single, when the 
Diviſor conſiſteth of a ſingle Figure, and the Dividend of 
two 


—— ——— 
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two at moſt: Any of this ſort is anſwered hy the NAL. 
cation Table; as if 63 were to be divided by 7, the Anfwer 
will be times. Here 63 is the Dividend, 7 the Dialer, 
and q the Quotient or Anſwer. | 
Compound Diviſion is wlien the Dividend hath many, or 


more Figures or Cypheys than two, and the Diviir one or 


more Figures or Cyphers, Cc. 
Example. 
How many times 7 is there contained in 365? Or, hoy 
many Weeks in a Year ? 


5 7) 305 (52 
A General Rule fer Wirking, 35 
15 Seek, | 18 
Nete 3 2. Multiply, 14 
3. Subſtract. — 


(1) 

Having ſet down the Example with two crooked Lines, 
or half Parentheſis, one for the Diviſor, and the other for 
the Quotient 1 begin according to the afore mentioned ge- 
veral Rule for Working, by ſeeking or aſking how oſten ! 


car; take 5 the Dial, cut of 30 the two firſt Figures of 


the Dividend (ior I cannot take 7 ont of 3, the Susotient 
keing never to begin with o) and the Ayfavey is 5 times; 
v/atefore L place & in the 2207ent, and multiply the, Divi- 


{+ 7 by it (as directed in the Goneral Rule) ſaying 5 times 


is 35, which I place under 363 and then thirdly according 
to the ſaid Rule, I ſubſtract 35 from 36, and there 


remains 1; to which I bring down the next, or laſt Fi- 


cure of the Dividend, wir. 5, and then there is 15 for 
a new Dividend, or Dividual to work upon; then T ak 
or ſeek again, how oft 7 may be taken in 15? and the 
Anſwer is 2 times; wherefore I put 2 in the 2u:tient next 
to the 5 ; by which 2 I alſo multiply the Div7/or 7, ſaying, 
twice 7 is 14; Which I ſet down under 15, and ſubſtract, 
and there remains 1, which I place between two Semi- 
circles thus, (1) as it ſtands in the Work; where oblerve, 
That 365 is the Dividend, 7 the Diviſor, 52 the Daotiert, 
or Anſwer, and 1 the Remainder : Ihe Quotient declares 
that 7 is contained in 365, c2 times, and 1 over, or re- 
mainivg ; which 1 ſet over the Wee, thus &, and pg. 
fies that there is one ſeventh of a Week, or 1 Day, mori? 
than juſt 52 Weeks in a Year, or 365 Days; which is 8 

| ly 
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f'y to be found by collecting the Days of each Calendar- 
Month as they ſtand in the Almanack. 

You may nete, That the ſaid + one ſeventh is properly 
what is called a Fra#ion, or a Piece of Segment of the Di- 
vidend ; but of this hereafter. 

Note alſo, That if there had been more Figures. or Cy- 
phers in the Dividend, they muſt have all been brought 
down, one by one at a time (and never but one at a 
time) and (after Szbtra#7on) ſet to the Remainder ; and if 
there remains o, you mult {till bring down but one Figure or 
Cypher at a time; and for, every Figure or o ſo brought 
down, there muſt be a Figure or o placed in the Quotient, 
according to the times you can take the D:wifor out of the 
ſeveral D;widuals you make, by drawing down a Figure or 
Cypher at a 1'ime out of the Dividend, till all be brought 
down, and the Work ended. 


For a Specimen, let us divide 8060 Pounds of Tobacco 
equally among 8 Men. 


©) 8060 (1007 Qustient. Here I ſay the Eights in 
0 | 3 once: which I put in the 
I Quotient, then the Eights 
bo in o, o times; which [I 
55 lizewiſe put in the Quo- 
== | tient; then the Eights in 


6, © times again; which 
is alſo placed in the Quotient, and there remains 6 ; to 
which I bring down o, the laſt of the Dividend, and it 
makes 60; laſtly, the Eights in Go 7 times, and 7 times 8 
is 5H from 60, and there remains 4 ; ſo the Quotient ſhews 
that each Perion muſt have 1007 Pounds of Tobacco for his 
Share in the Dividend 8060 and there remains 4 Pounds 
over ard above, which makes half a Pound more due to 
each Man, becauſe 4 the Remainder is half of 8 the Divi- 
ſor; and fo the Work is done, the Quotient giving to 
each Man 1007 Pounds and half for his equal Share. 

Note, That in the Operation, every time that you bring 
down a Figure or Cypher, you are to make a Point under 
mm the Dividend, to ſignity that ſuch a Figure or Cypher 
hath been brought down and done with, as may be obſeryed 
in the foregoing Example. = 

Though this Way of Working is plain, and eaſy to be 
underſtood, yet it is ſomewhat tedious ; and therefore I 
new a quicker Way for Diſpatch, when the Diviſor is a 


ſingle 
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ſingle Figure; as ſhall be made conſpicuous in theſe Exam. 
ples following, vr. 


I. III. 


4)75906 5)34507 6)29702 

Quotient 19726 (2) 6913 (2) 4950 (2) 
4 5 6 
Proof 78906 34567 29702 


In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, the 4's in 7 once, 
and there remains 3; which makes 8, the next Figure in the 
Dividend 38; then the 4's in 38, 9 times; ꝙ times 4 is 36, 
from 39, and there remains 2; which makes q, the next 
Figure in the Dividend, 29 ; then the 4's in 29, 7 times; 
7 times 4 is 28 from 29, and there reſts 1; which makes 
©, the next of the Dividend, 10, and the 4's in 10 twice; 
twice 4 is 8 from 10, and there remains 2; which makes 6, 
the laſt of the Dividend, 26; laſtly, the 4's in 26, 6 times; 
and 6 times 4 is 24, from 26, and there reits 2 the Remain- 
der: And fo for the other two Examples. And for Proof 
of the Work, jor of any other Example) multiply the Quo- 
tient by the Piviſor, and take in the Remainder in the firſt 
place, or Place of Units; and if the Product be the ſame 
with the Dividend, the Diviſion is right; For ] ſay, 4 times 
6 is 24, and 2 the Remainder makes 26; 6 and go 2, &c. 


More Examples by a ſingle Figure. 


3) 54321 7) 279060 9) 234507 
Quotient 18107 (0) 39865 (5 26063 (0) 
Proof 54321 279060 234567 


This is the ſhorteſt Way of Diviſion that can be by a ſingle 
Figure. 

As it is as neceſſary for Expedition to multiply by 11 and 
12, as by a ſingle Figure, to have the Product in one Line; 
fo divide as in thefe Examples, ix. 5 


11) 
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: 11) 72646206 12) 76677240 
Quotient 6604 2c0 (6) 6129770 
; 11 12 
Proof 72646206 76677240 «I 
11) 47627000 12) 42007400 | 
Totient 4329727 (3) 3500616 8) | 
Proof 47677050 42007400 1 


In the firſt of theſe Examples, I fay, the 11's in 72, an- 
ſwer 6 times, Sc. In the ſecond, I fay, the 12's in 76, 
anſwer 6 times, Sc. In the third, the 11's in 47, 4 times; 
4 times 11 is 44, from 47, and there reſts 3, &c. In the 
fourth, I ſay, the 12's in 42, 3 times; 3 times 12 is 36, 
from 42, and there remains 6, &c. h 

By being ready and dextrous in the Examples above, you 
may expeditiouſly divide by theſe Numbers, viz 110, 120, 
1100, or 1200, &c. for tis but cutting off, or ſeparating the 
Cyphers from 11 and 1 2, (when theſe Numbers happen to be 
Diviſors) and cutting off and ſeparating the like Numbers of 
Figures or Cyphers from the Right-hand of the Dividend. 
and then divide the other Figures or Cyphers towards the 
Left-hand, by 11 or 12, as it ſhall happen ; as in the Exam- 
ples following, viz. 


Divide 34567 by 110, and 890123 by 120, and 9876; 


— 


by 1100, and 678901 by 1200. 
11,0) 3456|7 12[0) 89012[3 | 
Quotient 3147 or offs 7417 N „ee 
| 11,00) 987,65 _ 12]00) 6789001 | 
| Votient 89.7; or 1108 $65 = or 4505 


When you divide by 10, 100, 1000, or 10000, &c. you 
have nothing more to do than to cut off, or to ſeparate fo 
many Figures or Cyphers of the Dividend towards the 
Right-hand, as you have Cyphers in the Diviſor, and thoſe 
| 3 Figures 
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Figures towards the Left make your Quotient; and thoſe 
cut off towards the Right, is the Remainder. 
Examples. | 

Divide 123456789 by 10, 100, 1000, or 10000. 

By 10 the Quotient is 12345078, and the Remainder 9. 

By 100 the Quotient is 1234567, and Remainder 89. 

By 1000 the Quotient is 123456, and Remainder 789. 

By 10000 the Quotient is 12345, and Remainder 6780. 

When the Diviſor confiſteth of ſeveral Figures, then there 
ariſeth a little more Difficulty in the Work ; but if the fol. 
lowing Directions are heedfully attended to, the ſeeming 
Difficulty is eaſily overcome; as in the ſucceeding Example, 
VIZ. 

_ Suppoſe I am to divide 78901 Pounds among 32 Pariſhes 
or ſuppoſe an Aſſeſſment of ſo much Money was laid on 
many Pariſhes ; what mult each Pariſh pay by an equal Pro. 
portion towards the raiſing ſuch a Supply ? / 
Diviſor 32) 78901 ( . . . . Quotient. 

The Example thus ſet out, I begin at the Left-hand, 
ſeeking how often I can take 32 out of 78; or more eaſy, 
how many times 3 there is in 7, and the anſwer is two times; 
which I place in the Quotient thus, 32) 78901 (2, aid 
then according to the General Rule of Working, J multiply 
the Diviſor 32, by the two placed in the Quotient, fayiny, 


twice 2 is 4, and twice 3 is 6; ſo there is 64 to be taken 


out of 78, and ſtands thus: 
32) 78901 (2 
64 


I 
Then I male a Point ** 9, the third Figure of tre 
Dividend, and bring it down to the Remainder 14, and 
then the Work appezrs thus : 
32) 78901 (2 
64 * 
149 ; | 
Then I ſeek again, aſking how many times 32 in 140 
which is not readily to be anſwer' d; but how many times 
3, the firſt Figure of the Diviſor, is there in 14, the two kill 
Figures of the Dividual 149, and the Anſwer is 4 times ; 


wherefore, after placing 4 in the Quotient, I multiply, (as di 


rectes 
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ected in the General Rule) the Divifor 32 by the ſaid 4, 
ying, 4 times 2 is 8, 184 it under ꝙ in the Dividual; 
hen 4 times 3 is 12, and ſet down under 14 ; fo there is 128 

o be taken out of 149, and then the Work appears thus: 
32) 78901 (24 And after Subtraction there remains 
64 *'* 213 then I make a Point under o in the 


— Dividend, and bring it down to the Right 
149 of the Remainder 21, and then there is 
128 210 for a New Dividual ; then, as the 
: — General Rule directs, I ſeek again, ſay- 
, 210 ing, how many times 32, the Diviſor, 


z there in 210, the Dividual ; or eaſier, how many times 3 
in 21: For obſerve well, That whenever you have a 
lace more in the Nividual than in the Diviſor, then always 
ſeek how oft you can take the firſt Figure of the Diviſor 
put of the two firſt of the Dividual, and the Anſwer is 7 
times ; but it will not bear 7 times, for 7 times 32 is 224, 
and you cannot take 224 out of 210; or rather, you cannot 

| zke 22 out of 21 ; wherefore try in your Mind before you 
er down the Anſwer, or Figure in the Quotient, whether it 
a go to the Number of Times as is moſt eaſily ſuggeſted ; 


4 Where the Queſtion or Demand is readily anſwer'd 7 times; 
„ Wind ſo many times 3 may be taken in 21 ; but when 


ou 
| ome to multiply the whole Diviſor by the times. you Ton 
1 Wi the Quotient, you begin at the Right-hand, and go to- 
ards the Left, carrying the Tens that ariſe to the next 
Place, Which increaſes the Product fo, that ſometimes Sub- 
ration cannot be made, becauſe the under Line is greater 
an the upper, or that which you ſhould ſubtract from; 
herefore firſt try in your Mind as aboveſaid; and ſince it 
ill not bear 7 times, try if it will go 6 times; ſayin 

times 2 is 12, 2 and carry 1, and 6 times 3 is 18, b 
s 19; and 19 may be taken out of 21, therefore ſet 


town 6 in the Quotient next to the 4, and multiply the Di- 
wor 32 by it, and the Work will ſtand thus: 

32) 78901 {346 Here the Diviſor 32 multiplied by 6, 

64 * gives 192 to be taken out of 210, and 

* 5 the Remainder is 18; to which, after 
* 128 a Point made under it, I bring down 
"n IOW the 1, the laſt Figure of the Dividend, 
= 102 and then there is 181 for a new Divi- 


dual; then according to the Rule, I ſeek — | 
181 again (for you are to note, That the 
F aboveſaid 
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aforeſaid General Rule for working mult be as often repente] 
as you bring down a Figure or Cypher from the Dividend 
to make a new Dividual ; and alſo, that for every Figur 
or Cypher brought down, there mult likewiſe be a Figm 
or Cypher placed in the Quotient) how many times 32 the 
Diviſor may be taken out of 181 the Dividual; or how my 
times 3 in 18, and the ready Anſwer is 6 times; but on tis 
Trial I find jt will not go 6 times, wherefore I try a ting 
leſs by 1, wiz. 5 times, and find it will 32) 78901 (244; 
bear it ; and ſetting 5 in the Quotient 8 
next to the 6, I multiply the Diviſor 149 


32 by it, and it produces 160; which 128 
ſubtracted from 181, the laſt Remainder T7 
is 21, and the Quotient or Anſwer is 185 
2465 and ſhews that 32 is contained we 
in 78901, 2465 times, and 21 over, as 181 
per Work. IS 
21 


Again, admit a Nobleman hath 30,0co/. per Aunum, whit 
is his daily Income ? 

If you divide 30000 by 365 (the Days in a Year| the 
Quotient will be the Anſwer. Set it down for working thu, 

365) 30000 ( 

Firſt, ſeek how many times 365 can be taken in zie! 
(an equal Number of Places with the Diviſor) an{vero 
times; 1 I go a Place farther to the Right-hard, n 
the Dividend (for o muſt never begin the Quotient, as u 
ſaid before) and make a Point under it, 47z. under the lat 
© but one, as may be ſeen in the Example; and there being 
a Place more in this pointed out Dividual than in the D. 
ſor, I ſeek how oft the firſt Figure of the Diviſor, wiz. 4, 
is contained in the two firſt Figures or Places of the Divi 
dend, wiz. 30, and the Anſwer is 10 times; but you zre 
never to take above 9 times at once, in any of theſe Ex 
amples of Diviſion, wherefore try in your Mind whether it 


will bear 9 times, before you ſet it down in the Quotient 


fas was ſaid before) ſaying to yourſelf, or in your Mind, 9 
times 5 is 45 ; 5 and go 43 9 times 6 is 54, and 415 585 
8 and go 5; ard times 3 is 27, and 5 is 32 ; now 32 
cannot be taken out of 30, wherefore take a time lels by? 
Unit or one, w/z, 8 times; and finding it will go 8 times 
ſet down 8 in the Quotient; and then ſay, 8 times 5 is 40; © 
and carry 4, and 8 times 6 is 48, and 4 is 5 2; 2 and carry 5 


mt WS. wx tr 
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and 8 times 3 is 24, and 5 is 29; and then there is 2920 to 
be taken from zoo; and after Subtraction, the Work ap- 
pears thus: 4 
365) 30000 (8 
2920 


90 


Then to the Remainder 80, I bring down o, the laſt of the 
Dividend, and then there is 800 for a new Dividual ; then 
you mult try how oft you can take 365 out of the ſaid Divi- 
dual 800, and the Number of Places being equal to both in 
Diviſor and Dividual, to wit, 3, aſk how oft 3 in 83 
anſwer twice; ſo put 2 in the Quotient, and ſay, twice 5 is 
10; © and carry 1; and twice 6 is 12, Ka. fe is 133 3 
and carry 13 and twice 3 is 6, and 1 is 7; fo there is 730 
to be deducted from 8 oo, and the Remainder is 70, as in the 
whole Work may be ſeen, wiz. 


365) 30000 (82 Thus by the Work the Nobleman 
2920 hath Eighty-two Pounds per Diem, and 

70 Pounds over; which if multiplied 
8oo y 20, the Shillings in a Pound, would 
739 produce 1400 Shillings ; which if di- 

— vided per ſaid Diviſor 365, there would 

| (70) come out 3s. a Day more, and there 

will be a Remainder of 305, which multiplied by 12, the 
Pence in a Shilling, produces 3660; which divided ſtill per 
zöz, gives 10 Pence a Day more: So that 30000 J. 4 
Year is J. 82—3—10 a Day. 


Once more, Divide 46242 Gallons of Canary by 252, che 
Gallons in a Tun, thus ſet down: 


252) 46242 (183 In this Example, after Enquiry, 
cy.” T find that it will not go twice, 
— therefore I ſet down 1 in the Quo- 

2 04 tient, and place 252 under 462 of 
2016 the Dividend, and after Subtrac- , 
—— tion the Remainder is 210; to 
832 which I bring down 4 from the 
756 Dividend, and the Dividual is 
— — 2104; and then ſeeking again, 
(126) find it will bear 8 times; which 


Paced in the Quotient, and the Diviſor 252 multiplied by 
2 it, 


— — ——— 


: 
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it, the Product is 2016 to be ſubtracted from 2104 ; which 
being done, the Remainder is 88; to which 2, the laſt Fi. 

re of the Dividend, being brought down, there is $82 

r the laſt Dividual ; and then ſeeking again, I find it will 
go 3 times; and the Product of the Diviſor multiplied by 
3, is 756; which ſubtracted from 882, there remains 126 
for the laſt, or true Remainder: So that by this Diviſion, 
J find there are 183 Tuns in 46242 Gallons, and 126 
Gallons remaining, or over and above ; which being half 


Jof 252 the Diviſor, the Remainder is therefore half a Tun 


more. 

When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Diviſor, in 
the Firſt, Second, or Third Place, &c. ſeparate ſuch Cy. 
pher or Cyphers, with a Daſh of the Pen, from the reſt of 
the Diviſor ; and alſo cut off as many Figures or Cypher 
from the Right of the Dividend, as you cut off Cyphers 
from the Diviſor, and divide the remaining Figures towards 
the Left-hand by the remaining ſignificant Figures of the 
Diviſor. | 

Example. 


Divide 4795 2 Square Poles of Land by 160, the Square 
Poles in an Acre of Land, 


16{o) 429;[2 (268 Here the Cypher is cut off 
* * x from the Diviter, and 2 from 
the Dividend ; then I ak 
109 how oft 16 in 42; anſwer 
go twice ; then the 16's in 109, 
— — anſwer 6 times; then the 165 
135 in 135, anſwer 8 times. 80 
128 there are 268 Acres, and 7 
— remains; that is 268 Acres, 
7 1g or 123 or almoſt half an 
Acre. 
Divide 2700) 62746120 (232335 or 3529 
5 bel In this Example, two Cy- 
81 bers are ſeparated from the 
25 Piwilor. and alſo two Places 
04 from the Dividend, and then 
8 62746 is divided on'y by 27. 
Foy See the Work. 
, | 
? | When 
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When the Diviſor is 3, 4, 5, 6, or more Figures, there 
is a ſure and eaſy Way of performing the Work truly, by 
making a Table of the Divifor ; which may be done by 
Adiition, or by multiplying the Diviſor by 2, 3, 4, &c. 
Admit you are to divide 987654321 by 123456. 
123456) 987654321 (8000 Times | 


987648 I 123456 
e (6321) 2 246912 
Here having noted the 3 370368 
Number of Figures in the — — 
Diviſor, which here 15 6, 4 493824 
make a Point under the — 
Sixth Figure, or Place of 5 617280 
the Dividend, Oc. — 
6 740736 
* £64192 
8 


9 1111104 


The foregoing Table is made by doubling the ſirſt Line, 
which is 246912 ; which added to the firit or uppermoſt 
Line, gives the 3d Line 370368; which alſo added to the 
ſaid firſt Line, makes 493824 for the 4th Line or Product; 
and ſo of the reſt ; ſtill remembring to add the ſubſequent 
Line or Product to the firſt or uppermoſt Line, till yon 
come to the laſt Line of q times, which is 1111104 ; the 
Truth of which may be proved by multiplying the firſt or 
uppermoſt Line by 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. and if you commit an 
Error by Addition, it may be ſound or corrected by 3ulti- 


plication. 


The Uſe of the ſaid Table. 


When you have pointed out your Number of Places in 
the Dividend, caſt your Eye on the Table, and at the firſt 
View you may know how many times you can take, as 
in this Example, 7 times is too little, and 9 times too 
much; wherefore I ſet down 8 in the Quotient, and then 


multiply and ſubtract, and the Remainder is 6; to wy 


F 3 


＋— U —— :-. — — — — — 
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J bring down 3, and put o in the Quotient; then to the 
63, I bring down 2, and place o in the Quotient; then to 
632 I bring down 1, the laſt Figure of the Dividend; but 
full it will not bear any Times or Time, wherefore I put 
another o in the Quotient; and ſo the Work is done, and 
the Quotient is 8000, and the Remainder 6321 ; as in the 
Work. 

Thus having plainly, fully, and pertinently ſhewn, by 
verbal Directions, the Method of Working Diviſion; I 
think it unneceſſary to give any more Examples in that 
Manner, but ſhall leave ſome few Examples for Practice 
ſake, whoſe Quotients and Remainders are expreſſed, but 
the Operation omitted, to ſave Room, and ivr Trial of the 
Ingenuity of Practitioners. fi: 

742069004 divided by 987, the Quotient is 7498166, and 

Remainder 200. 


479679002742 divided by 4689, the Quotient is 102298704, 


and Remainder 4566. : 
7969767002 divided by 976294, the Quotient is 8163, 
and Remainder is E= 
456789012345 divided by 9876543, the Quotient is 
46249, and Remainder 8775 138. 
764697 by 4500, Quotes 169, and Remainder 4197. And 
8092320000 by 345000, Quotes 23456, and remains (o). 


The Proof of Multiplication and Diviſion. 


Heſe two Rules reciprocally prove each other ; for 

in proving Mu/tiplication, if you divide the Product 

by the Multiplier, the Quotient will be like the Multipli- 

cand ; or if the Multiplicand, the Quotient will be the ſame 
with the Multiplier. 


pany "w_ Ex. 2. Or thus, 
1380: -- 
690 345) 8280 (24 
24) 3286 (345 690 
— 1380 
96 1380 


120 (o) 


f 


þ 
| 
ly 


77 
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To prove Diviſion. 

Diviſion may be proved by Diviſion, thus: 

If you divide the Dividend by the Quotient, the Quotient 
will be your former Diviſor | 


Example. 

Divide 8280 by 345. 

345) 8280 (4 

Here the Working again is needleſs, it being in the Page 
ſoregoing; and ſhews the Truth of the Aſſertion, Gbat Li- 
ci//on may be proved by Dłuiſion, as aſoreſaid. 

But the molt uſual Way of proving Diviſion is by Multi- 
plication in this manner, viz. multiply the by the 
Diviſor, and the Product will be equal to the Dividend, 
Example of one in the foregoing Page. 

345 Duntient 


24 Diviſer 
— Nolte, That when there is any 
1380 Remainder, ſuch Remainder mutt 
630 be taken in, or added io the Pro- 
— duct. 
8280 Proof. 


As in Multiplicatian, I gave ſome Examples of its Utility 
in Money, ſo likewile I ſhall give a few Examples in Divi- 
fon of Money; whereby may be ſeen how expeditiou ly ſome 
Things may be done, without having Recourſe to Re duction, 
the Rule of Three, c. vix. 5 


Example 1. 


Divide 26 7. 125. 6 d. equally among Five Men For 
Diſpoſition of working, ſet it down as follows. 
8 
5) 26—12—6 In the working of this, I ſay, the 
— — in 26, 5 times; 5; times 5 is 25, 
5 06-6 from 26, and there remains 1, or 1 


5 Pound, or 20 Shillings; which with 


— the 123. in the Place of Shillings, 
Proof 26—12—6 makes 32s. then the 5's in 32, 6 
— times; 6 times 3; is 3o, from 32, and 


there remains 2 5. or 244. which with the 6 4. in the Place 
of Pence, makes zo; then the 5's in 30, 6 times; and ſo 
the Work is done, and the Anſwer is, that each Man muſt 

F 4. have 


- 


* 
1 
* 
— — — — lU—U — 


— — 
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have J. 5—06—o6 for his equal Share in the ſaid Diviſion of 
J. 26—12—6 amongſt 5 Perſons; and the Truth of it is 
proved by Multiplication of Money, ſufficiently ſhewn in the 
Rule of Multiplication ; as here, 5 times 6 is 30; 6 and 
carry 23 and 5 times 6 is 3o, and 2 is 32; 12 and carry 1; 
and 5 times 5 is 25, and 1 is 26, Sc. 


Example 2. 


Divide the Charges of a Country Feaſt, amounting to 
J. 246——13—4 equally amongſt 12 Stewards, to know what 
each Steward muſt pay. 


. Here I ſay, the 12's in 24 
12) 246—13—4 twice, and the 12's in 6, o times, 
ee, 20<11--1-4 and there remains 6/. or 1205. 

: - and 13s. make 133 ; and then 
the 12˙ in 133 is 11, and there remains 1 s. or 124. then 
12 and 4 is 16; andthe 12's in 16 once, and 4 remains; 
ſo that each Steward muſt pay J. 20—11—1 14 or four 
twelfths of a Penny, ſomething more than a Farthing ; and 
this may be proved as that above. 

When any Quantity is ſuch a Number that any two Di- 
gits of the Multiplication-Table, multiplied together, make 
the ſaid Quantity or Number, then the Quotient may be 
very expeditiouſly found at two Diviſions, and ſooner than 
at one. Example: Divide 7872 by 32. In this n 
the Digits, or component Parts, are Ratio's, which multiply'd 
together, make the Diviſor 32, and 4 and 8, or 8 and 4; 
for it matters not which of the Ratio's you divide by firſt; 
for either of which Diviſions give a true, and the ſame 
Quotient; as may be ſeen by the different Methods of the 
following Work. 


4) 7872 Or thus, 8) 7872 
8) 1968 4) 984 
246 Quotient. 246 Quetient. 


Here though the Operations are divers, yet the Quotient 
are one and the ſame. Again, divide 44184 by 50. 


Examp(s 
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Example 2. 
7 44184 
8) 6312 


— . — 


789 Quotient. 


Here the Diwi/ors are 7 and 8, or 8 and 7; for either, f 


or both, will give the ſame Quotient. 


And thus may above Forty Examples be wrought by 


Numbers out of the Multiplication-Table, with great Dii- 
patch and Expedition, as by 15, 18, 25, 35, 64, 72, 96, Sc. 


When it happens there is any Remainder in the firſt Di- 
viſion, or the laſt, or in both; to know the true Remain- 
der as if you divided by the common Way, take this Me- 
thod, viz. multiply the firſt Diviſor by the laſt Remainder, 
and to it take in or add the firſt Remainder, if there be any, 
and the Product will be the true or ſame Remainder as if 
yon divided by the long Way. Example ; divide 4567 

718. | | 
3) 4567 


— Here I multiply 3, the firſt Diviſor 
5) 1522—l by 2, the laſt Remainder, and take in 
— — 1, the firſt Remainder, and it makes 7 
304—2 for the true Remainder, as may be 
— proved at leiſure, by the other Way. 


(7) 
The ſame Obſervation and Method. muſt be taken with, 
reſpect to component Parts mentioned before, in Diviſion of 
Money, as in. Diviſion of ſimple Numbers. 


Example. 


„„ „ 
Divide 463—18—06 into 18 equal Parts. 


6) 154—12—10 


1 — 


Auſaber 25—15—05 + 


By this Method of Diwi/on of Money if the Quantity be 


as aforeſaid made by even component Parts) you may, by 
having the Price of ſeveral Things, know the Price or Va- 


FE 5 lus 
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lue of one Thing, at the ſaid Rate, as well as by the Rul: 

of Three So doth Multiplication of Money anſwer Queſtions 

8 the Rule of Three, when the firſt Number is a Unit or 
ne. 


1 Example by Diviſion. 
)/ 


V 
If 84 3. of Coffee ceſt 31—10—0 what is that a 45 


12) 4—10—0 


Anſwer 0—07 —6 a Pound. 


— ſ— — —— 


As in the Multiplication of Money, to have an Anſwer, 
4s multiply the Price by the Quantity ; ſo in Diviſion of 

2 you divide the Price by the Quantity, to have your 
Anſwer. 


could ſpeak more largely, if I had Room, of the ex- 


cellent Uſes that may be made of Multiplicatios and Ding. 


| fon only; but their various Uſes will be better underſtood 


by their Application in the following Rules of Ar:ithmetick, 


| particularly in the next Rule, call'd, 


| REDUCTION; 


HICH is an Application of Multiplication and Di- 
ion, ſhewing how to reduce Numbers of one De- 


| nomination to another, thereby diicovering the ſame Value, 
| tho' io different Terms. 


1. As firſt, All Great Names are brought into Smaller by 
Multiplication, as Pounds into Shillings, Pence, or Far- 
things, by multiplying by 20, 12 and 4. Or Hundreds Weight 
into Pounds Weight, by multiplying by 4 and by 28, or by 
112; or lower, into Ounces or Drams, by multiplying by 
16 and 16. | 

2. And on the contrary, All Small Names, are brought 
into Greater by Diviſion ; as Farthings into Pounds, by 
dividing by 4, 12, and 20; and Pounds Weight into Hun- 
dreds Weight, by dividing by 28 and 4; the Drams into 
Pounds, by dividing by 16 and 16. 

But you may note, That Pounds only are e 8 into 
Pence, by multiply ing by 240; or into Farthings, by mul- 
tiplying by 960 ; and juſt the contrary by Diviſion. 

And for Weight, as expreſſed above. 


The 
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The Senſe, Meaning, and Uſe of Reduction, is expreſſed 
in the following Verſes, 


Reduction fbews how we of Names in Ls, 

May Great to Small, and Small to Great, reduce; 
Se that the Anſaver which ſhall thence ariſe, 

The given Sum in Value equalize ; 

Multiply, or divide it, back you muſt ; 

Which makes again your given Number juſt. 


Example 1. 
In 240 Sterling how many Pence? 
20 Shillings 1 Pound. 


Or thas, 
4800 Shillings in 240 J. 240 J. 
12 Pence 1 Shilling. 240 d. in a /, 
Arſe. 57600 Pence in 240 J. 9600 
— 480 
Anfwer 57600 
Pxample 2. 
In 226 Tuns of Copper how many Pounds Wt? 
20 C. 1 Tun, | 
— Or thus, 
4520 Hund. Wt. in 226 Tuns 226 Tuns 
4 qrs. 1 C. 20 | 
18080 qrs. of a C. Wt. in 226 Tuns 4520 
28 Ib. 1 qr. of a C. 112 
144640 54240 
30160 ; 4520 


506240 Pounds Wt. in 226 Tuns 506240 Pounds. 
Theſe foregoing Examples are Great Names to be brought 
into Small (as may eafily be obſerved and underſtood ; ) 
therefore, as the firſt Rule directeth, it is done by Multipli- 
cation, by multiplying the greater Name by the Number 
of the next leſſer Name that makes one of the ſaid greater; 
a in the laſt Examples the leſſer Name to Pounds is 1 
85 
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lings; wherefore I multiply by 20, becauſe 20 of that lef. 


ſer Name make one of the ſaid greater Name, i. e. 20 
Shillings make a Pound. And the ſame regard is had, and 
Method obſerved, in the Example of Weight ; as is very 
Plain to be ſeen in the Work, and is called Reduction Di. 
ſeending, becauſe it brings Higher or Greater Denomina. 
tions into lower or leſſer, 


4) Example 3. 
Bring 494400 Farthings into Pounds. 


Or thus : 
12) 123600 Pence, 9600) 4944000 (5157, 
3 480 * # a 


2|o) 1030[o Shillings. —— In this Way 
— — 144 I divide by 
515 Pounds, 96 960 the 
Farthings in 
480 a Pound 
.. 


In the firſt Way, I divide the Farthings by 4, becauſe 
4 of them make a Penny, and the Quotient is Pence; then 
theſe Pence I divide by 12, becauſe 12 of them make a 
Shilling, and that Quotient is Shillings; which Shillings I 
divide by 20, to bring it into Pounds, thus; I cut off the 
Cypher in the Dividend towards the Right, for the Cypher 
that is in the Diviſor 20, which is alſo ſeparated from 2 
with a Daſh of the Pen (as may be ſeen in the Work ; ) then 
I halve the Figures one by one, as they are united with 
the Remainder in the Dividend; which half is Pounds, and 


is a ſhort way of dividing by 20: In the Example 1 ſay, 


the half of 10 {becauſe I muſt not ſet down © at the be. 
ginning) is 5, and the half of 3 is 1, and there remains 1; 
which makes the next, which is o, 10; and the half of 10 
is 5 : So that 10300 Shillings make 515 Pounds, or there 
are ſo many Pounds in 454400 Farthings. 

Note, In dividing by 20, as above, if any thing remains, 
it muſt be joined or annexed to the Figure or Cypher cut 
off; as ſuppoſe there had in halving the laſt Figure (except- 
ing what you cut off) remained 1 ; which there doth never 
more, and then neither, but when the Figure halveth odd 


-- 


7 


7 
! 


I fay, if there had remained 1, then it muſt have been join- 


ed to the Cypher ſeparated or cut off, and then there would 
have been 10 Shillings. 


Example 1. 
Reduce 27552 Pounds Weight into Hundreds Wit. 
4) 
23) 27552 (984 Or thas, 
252 — J. 

— 246 C. wt. Aver. 112) 27552 (246 Af. 
36 | — 224** 
224 — 
2 515 

112 448 
112 — 
— | 672 
(o) 672 
(0) 


In the firſt of the two foregoing Examples I divile the 
Pounds by 28 to bring them into Quarters; then I divide 
thoſe Quarters by 4, to bring them into Hundreds Weight, 
as in the Work. | 

In the ſecond Way, I divide the Pounds Weight by 
112, the Pounds in a C. Weight, and it brings the Pounds 
Weight into Hundreds Weight at once. 

The ſaid Examples are of ſmall Denominations to be 
brought into Greater; and therefore according to the ſe- 
cond Rule of Direction, it is done by Diviſion, by dividing 
the leſſer Name by as many of them as make the next 
greater Name ; that is by 28, becauſe 28 of them make 
one of the next greater Name, wiz. a Quarter of a Hun- 
dred ; and this Reduction is called Reduction Ascending, 
becauſe it brings low or ſmall Names to higher or greater 
Denominations. —By which may be obſerved, That all 
Queſtions in Reduction, whether Aſcending or Deſcending, 
are anſwered either by Multiplication or Diviſion, or by 


both ; as will _—_ appear in the ſundry Examples of 
e 


Reducing of divers Denominations to others. 

When it is required to reduce Numbers of ſeveral Deno- 
minations by Reduction Deſcending, or by Multiplication, 
you are to work as before; but you muſt always remember 


to take in ſuch Numbers as ſtand in the Place of the next 
e inferio 
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inferior Denomination ; as when you multiply the Pounds 
by 20, if there be any Shillings in the Denomination or 
Place of Shillings, you muſt take them in: So likewiſe 
when you multiply the Shillings by 12, if there be any 
Pence in the Place of Pence, you muſt alſo take them in : 
And ſo when you multiply the Pence by 4, to bring them 
into Farthings, you muſt take in the Farthings, if there be 


any, in the Place of Farthings, as in the following Work, 


Example 5. 
1 
In 346—16—9 f how many Farthings ? 
20 Shillings 1 Pound, 


6936 Shillings in 346 J. 165. 
12 Pence 1 Shilling. 


83241 Pence in 346 J. 16s, gd. 
4 Farthings 1 Penny. 


332965 Farthings in 346 J. 16s. 94. 2 

The Example is ſo plain in the Work, that it hardly neeg's 
any we ren but I begin to ſay o is o, but 6 in the 
Units of Shillings is 6; then twice 6.is 12; and 1 in the 


Tens of Shillings is 13; 3 and carry 1; and twice 4 58, 
and 1159; and twice 3 is 6; then by 12, ſaying 12 times 


6 is 72, and 9d. (in the Place of Pence) is 81; 1 and car- 
ry 8; and 12 times 3 is 36, and 8 is 44 ; 4 and Carry 
43 and 12 times g is 108, and 4 is 112; 2 and Carry 11; 
and 12 times 6 is 72, and 11 is 83, Cc. 


Example 6. 
C. grs. 1b. | 
56—2—160f Tobacco, how many Pounds Weight? 
4 qrs. 1 C. | 


226qrs. in 56 C. 2 qrs. 
28 lb. 1qr. of a C. 

1814 

453 


Anſ. 6344 Pounds Weight in 56 C. 2 gre. 16 15. 


s 


1 


Fr 
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In the foregoing Work, I firſt multiply the 56 C. by 4, 
and take in two Quarters; and then 1 aultiply the 226 
ars. by 28, ſaying, 8 times 6 is 48, and 6 (the Unit Figure 
in the odd Pounds) is 54 ; 4, and carry 5, Sc. Then I 
multiply by 2, ſaying twice 6 is 12, and 1 (that ſtands in 
the Place of 'Tens in the odd Pounds) is 13 ; 3, and carry 
1, Cc. Then adding the two Products together, they make 
6344 Pounds, contained in 56 C. 2 grs. 16 6. as in the 
Work is conſpicuous. Or, the Example may be ſooner 
done by multiplying the 56 C. by 112, the Pounds in a C. 
Wet. and taking in the odd Weight, wiz. 2 grs. 16 /b. or 
72 Pounds at once, mes 


C. 

56 J fay here, 12 times 6 is 72; 2 and 
112 carry 7; and 12 times 5 is 60, and 7 is 
—— G7 ; then once 6 is 6, ſetting it down in 
672 the third Place, becauſe by multiplying 
$6,720dd Weight. by 12 at once, two Places are taken up; 
— See the Work. 

6344 


— — 


Or, ſtill briefer thus, by ſetting down the 56 C. four fe. 
reral times, in the following manner; taking in the odd 
Weight, as before. 


The ſame as above, wiz. 6344 Pounds. 


Reduction Aſcending 

Is the bringing Numbers from a leſſer Denomination to 
a greater, a the Reverſe of Reduction Deſcending; and 
each may ſerve as a Proof to the other, one being performed 
by Multiplication, and the other by Diviſion. 

And note, That when at any Time in Reduction Deſcending 
you take in, or add to, the odd Money, Weight, or Meaſure, 
as you multiply the ſeveral Denominations, ſuch Quantities 
will be Remainders in Reduction Ascending. 

3 Exampl. 
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| Example by the two foregoing Sums, 


In 2 2966 Farthings, how many Pounds? 

12) 83241 — + 4. remains what taken in. 

2,0)693,0 — 9d. remains what taken in. 
346 — 16 5s. remains what taken in, 


So that in 332966 Farthings there are 3464. 165. 94 
and is a ſure Proof of the foregoing Work deſcending. 


iT 
Again, in 6344 Pounds Weight, how many Hundred, 
Weight; | 


4 
28) 6344 (226 gre. 
5655 — 
74 56 C. 2 grs, taken in, 
5 


184 
168 


(16) remain Pounds taken in. 
So that in 6344 Pounds Weight, there is 56 C. 2 grs.1618, 
and proves the foregoing Example deſcending to be right, 
Now follow promiſcuous Examples of both kinds of He- 
duction, one proving the other, 
In 2761. 12 5. how many Pence? 


25 12 
$532 In 66384 J. how many Pounds? 
122 ___ 20) 553}2 


An. Ot 384 d. Anſ. l. 27601 2 and Proof. 
In 47964 Grains, how many Pounds Troy ? 
20 
24) 47964 (199}8 _ 
24 12)99—18 Pwts, 


23 In 8 46. Z 0%. 18 ph. 12 gr. Anſwer how ma- 
21 12 | py Grains? 
236 99 
216 _20 _ 
204 1998 
192 24 
Gr.(12) 7994 
3997 


An faber 47964 and Proof. 


SET... Tn 


* 
it, 
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In 34 C of Cotton Wool, how many Pounds? 


34 112) oy bs (34 C. 4 Prof,. 
34 x | 
34154 * | 
— — 5 | 
3892 Pounds 448 


(84) 6. or 3 of a C. 


In 456 C. 3 grs. 27 4b. of Copper, how many Pounds? 
And what comes it to, at 21 4. per 10. 


456 C. 
456 Or thus, 
450 
450 436 
111 112 
1183 Pounds, 472 
b 21d. per ib. 42 
— —_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 5111 
51183 — 
102366 51183 Pounds 


1074843 Pence; which bring into Pounds by Diviſſon or 
Reduction Aſcending, as before ſhewn, and it will 
amount to J. 4478: 10:3. 


Bring 4796 Ells Flemiſb into Ells Engliſb; multiply by 3» 

3 and divide by 5, becauſe 3 Quarters make 
an Ell Flemiſb, and 5 an Ell Engliſb. | 
5) 14338 1 


— — — — 


28773 
Reduce 456 Ells Engliſh into Yards ; multiplyby 5, and 


divide by 4, thus: 


456 Engliſh Ells 
1 bie Eng. Ell. In 570 Yds. how many Eng. Ell: ? 


— . 4 qrs. 1 Yd. 
4) 2280 qrs 

— — 5) 2280 

Yds. 570 Anfwer — a 


— Engliſh Ells 456 4nfaver and Proof. _. 
| : Bring 


— — 
—— , rr, 
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Bring 130 Tuns of Wine into Gallons. 
4 Hogſheads 1 Tun. 


Or thus. 
820 25 2 Gallons 1 Tun. 
63 Gallons 1 Hogſhead 130 Tuns. 
1550 7560 
3120 252 
A. 32760 Gallons, 32760 ; 


And ſo the contrary by Divifeen, 


Lafts. Quarters, Buſhels. Pecks. 
Reduce 42 —— 3 —— 5 2 into Pecks. 


10qrs. 1 Laſt 
— Here I multiply by 10, and 
423 qrs. take in 3 grs, and then by 8, 
8 Buſhels 1 qr. and take in 5 Buſbs/s ; and 
— laſtly by 4, and take in 2 
338 Pecks. 


9 
4 Pecks 1 Buſhel 


13558 Pecks, in 42 Laſts, 3 Quarters, 5 Buſhels, and 


6 2 Pecks. 


4) 
In 13558 Pecks, how many Laſts, &c ? 


— ð; — 


8) 3389 2 Pecks taken in. 


110) 4203 5 Buſhels taken in. 
Laſts 42 3 Quarters taken in. 
Anfewer. 42 Laſts, 3 Quarters, 5 Buſhels, and 2 Pecks. 


Thus by the two foregoing Examples it is ſeen, that Re- 


duction Aſcending and Deſcending mutually prove each other, 


as was ſaid before; and is no more, than that Multip/ica- 
tion and Diviſion prove one another. 


By Redufion alſo, 


Foreign Coins or Exchanges may be reduced to Sterling 
Money; and on the contrary, Sterling Money to Foreign. 
Example. 
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Example. | 
Reduce 246 Venetian Ducats de Banco into Sterling Mo- 
xey, the Exchange at 52 ͥJ. Sterling per Ducat, thus : | 
Ys 5 | 
246 | 
52 


— — 


492 
1230 


— — — 


12) 12792 
20) 10606 


J. 5 3,6 To be paid in London, 

for the 246 Ducats drawn in Venice. 

Reduce 53 J. 6s. Sterl. into Ducats at 52 d. Sterl per Ducat. 
20 


— — 2 


52) 12792 (246 Ducats to be paid in Venice for the 33 J. Gs, 
104 drawn in London, 


— — 


23 Ee. | 
To reduce Flemi/b Money into Sterling Money, divide the | 
Pence Flemiſb by the Par of Exchange, wiz. 335. 4 d. and 
the Quotient will be the Sterling Money; and what remains 
multiply by 20, &c. 
Example. | 
In 242 J. 13. 44. Flemiſh, how many i 
6% "Pounds Stirliar, het | 
335. 4 4. Flemiſh.4853 
12 12 


4c0 4|00)582[40 


— — 


J. 145 Sterling. 
Remains 240 
20 


4100)48[00 
4 12 Shillings Sterling. By 
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By the Work it appears that 145 J. 12 5. Sterling, an- 
ſwers or is equivalent to 242 J. 13 5s. 4 4. Flemiſh, at 21 . 
4 4. Flemiſh, per Pound Sterling. 

Thus Flemiſb Money may be reduced to Sterling Money, 
though the Par of ane” hy, be at any other Rate of Shil. 
lings and Pence Flemi/>: But when at the Rate, as above, 
. 33 5. 4 4. (the common Par) then the Anſwer is ſooner 
found by multiplying by 3, and dividing by 5 ; for 400 d. 
Flemiſh is the ſame to 240 d. Sterling (each being a Pound) 
as 3 is to 5 3 for if you divide 240 by 3, it quotes 80: 80 
400 divided by 5, quotes the ſame. 

The foregoing Example done by the laſt propoſed Way. 


J. 240—13—4 Flemish. 
I 


$7 22—00—0 


{.144,—08—0 


Note, French Money is reduced to Sterling, wiz. Livres, 
Soli, and Deniers, (or French Pence) as Sterling and Fin h 
Money is, by multiplying by 20 and by 12. 


In 426 French Crowns, each 54 4. J Sterling, how man 
Pounds, Cc. Sterling? 5464 i | s 


420 In this Example, the Num- 
54 ber of Crowns 1s multiplied by 
— 54 4. and for that I take the 
1704 4th Part of 246, which is 1063 
2130 of a Penny, or a Half-penny ; 
1064 or Fd. which added to the other Perce, 
— give for Total 23110 4. which 
12)23110: 104. divided by 12, quotes 1925, and 
— ä -- | 10 d. remains; ſo the Anſwer 
240) 192[5 is 96 J. 5 5s. 10 d. 2 Sterling: 
— As in the Work. 


Anſwer J. 96: 5: 10 1 Ster. 


Again, Bring 1600 Pieces of Eight Mexico, at 54 4 5 
Sterling. into Pounds, &c. Sterling? 


1600 


0 ꝗAA cet nat --. cs. ama aw JA ma 


WW „ Woe eee WW.-Y 
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1000 
54 
6400 Here the 1600 Pieces of 
8000 Eight are multiplyed by 54, 
200 to bring them into Pence ; 
200 and for the g I take the 4 of 
—— 1600 twice, c. as in the 
12) 86800 Pence. Work. And the Anſwer is 
— — 4. 361: 13:4. 
2[o(72313—4 _ 


—— — mm d 


1.361: 13: 4 
This Method is of Uſe in reducing the Exchanges of Ca- 
diz, Leghorn, and Genoa, Or when the Exchange 1s at ſo 
many Pence, and Eighths of a Penny, (as often the Ex- 
4 run) then multiply the given Number to reduce it 
into Pence, by the Pence contained in a Piece of Eight; and 
alſo multiply the ſaid given Number apart, by the Numera- 
tor or upper Figure of the Fraction, and divide by the De- 
nominator or under Figure of the Fraction, and the Quo- 
tient will be Pence; which add to the other Pence produced 
by multiplying the given Number by the Pence contained 
in one of the Pieces foe Exchange; then divide the total 
Pence by 12, Sc. 


Example. 
Bring 296 Dollars, at 52 4. 4 Sterling, into Pounds, &c, 
Sterling? 296 
52 
5992 296 Dollars. 
1480 6 
15392 8) 1776 
222 — 
— 222 Pence. 
12) 15614 | 


oO— — — 


2|0) 130] 1—2 


—_— 


Anſwer J. 65 433 > e Money due for 296 Dol- 
—— lars, at 52d. 7 Sterling per _ 


3 


n— 
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But Ducats, Dollars, Crowns, Millreas, &c. are more 
expeditiouſly caſt up by the Rules of Practice hereafter to 
be ſhewn. 

And ſo much for Reas&ion. The next Rule in 4-i;h. 
wnetickh is 


The GOLDEN RULE, or Rutt or THREE. 


T is called the Golden Rule from its excellent Perfor. 
mances in Arithmetich, as in other Parts alſo of Mathe. 
matical Learning. 

And the Rule of Three becauſe from three Numbers given, 
propoſed, or known, we find out a fourth Number required, 
or unknown, which bears ſuch Proportion to the third as 
the ſecond doth to the firt Number. From whence alſo it 
is called The Rule of Proportion. | 

And of this Proportion there are two ſorts ; one called 
Dire, and the other Indirect, or Rewver/e. 6 

Direct Proportion is, when the ſecond and third Numbers 
are multiplied together, and their Product is divided by the 
firſt. | 

Indirect, or Reverſe Proportion is, when the firſt and ſe- 
cond Numbers are multiplied together, and their Produ& 
is divided by the firſt. 

In Direct Proportion, the fourth Number, or Anſwer to 
the Queſtion, contains the third Number as often (or as ma- 
ny times) as the ſecand contains the firſt. x 

But in Indirect Proportion, the greater the third Number 
is, the leſs is the fourth ; and the leſſer the third Number 
is, the greater is the fourth, 

The Stating the Queſtion. 

The chiefeſt Difficulty that occurs in the Ru/e of Three, is 
the right placing the Numbers, or ſtating the Queſtion: 
For when that is done, you have nothing more to do, but 
to multiply and divide, and the Work 1s done. 

Ard to this End, we are to remember, that of the three 

iven Numbers, two of them are always of one Name or 
8 ; and the other Number is ever of the ſame 
Name with the fourth Number or Anſwer required; and 
muſt always be the ſecond or middle Number: And the 
Number that aſketh the Queſtion, muſt ſtill poſſeſs the third 
or laſt Place; and the other Number of the ſame Name with 
the third, muſt be the firſt Number: For, the firſt and third 
Numbers muſt always be of one Name, . both 273 


3 1 ' 
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both Weight, both Time, or both Meaſure. And though 
they be of one Kind, yet if one of them is altered, by Re- 
| Audion, from a high to a lower Name, then the other muſt 
be reduced to the fame Name. For you mult particularly 
note, That if either the firſt or third Numbers conſiſt of ſerve - 
ral Denominations, that is, of Pounds and Shillings ; or 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; or of Pounds, Shillings, Pence, 
and Farthings ; or of Tuns, Hundreds, Quarters, and Pounds, 
Kc. then muſt they be reduced to the loweſt Name mentioned. x 
And if one happen to be of divers Denominations, and the 
other but of one Name ; then the Number of one Name muſt 
be reduced as low, or into the ſame Name with the other : 
| As ſuppoſe the firſt Number is brought into Farthings, then 
the third Number, though but Pounds, muſt be brought into 
, Fa' things alſo. Then you are to multiply the ſecond and third 
Numbers together, (when the Proportion is Direct) and di- 
| wide the Product by the firſt Number, and the Quotient thence 
arifing wwill be the Anſaver to the Queſtion, and in the ſame 
Name with the Middle Number: And if in a ſmall Denomi- 
nation, it muſt be brought by Diviſion to the bigheft Name, 
for the better underflanding the Anſaver, You mult alſo note, 
| That FA the Middle Number be of ſeveral Denominations, it 
muft be brought into the loweſt mentioned. 
Example 1. 
If 12 Gallons of Brandy coſt 4 /. 10s. what will 134. 
Gallons coſt at that Rate ? 
Stated for working thus: 
Gallons, . Gallons. 
If 12 


12) 12060 


210) 100{5 


l.5o|; Anſwer. 


Here the firſt and third Numbers are of like Names, dix. 
both Gallons; and 134 being the Number that aſketh the ? 
Qeltion, it hath the third Place, as it always muſt, as be- 
tore aiſerted ; and 4 J. 10s. the ſecond Number, being of 
two Denominations, wiz. Pounds and Shillings, it is reduced 
into the loweſt mentioned, vix. Shillings, as before * 


— — - — — — 


| 
| 
L 
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and then the three Numbers are theſe, viz. 12 —-90—134 
and 1 34 the third Number, being multiplied by go, the ſecond 
Number, produces 12060 ; which divided by 12, the fir 
Number, quotes 100; Shillings, the Name of the middle 
Number go : and 100; Shillings, divided by 20, gives ;0/. 
$7 for the Anſwer : And for the Proof of its Truth, Rate it 
ack again thus: | 
| Example 2. 
Gal, 4. 4. Gal, 
If 134 coſt 50— 5 what 12. 
| 20 
1005 
12 
134) 12060 (go 5s. Anſwer, or 41. 10 1. 
1206 the Coſt of 12 Gallons, and 
— is a ſure Proof of the firt 
Work; and the back ſtating and working the Proof is as 
much a Queſtion in the Rule of Three as the firſt. 

By the foregoing Rules and Directions, and theſe two 
Operations, you may underitand the Nature of the Rule, and 
Method of working, and with Eaſe and Certainty anſwer 
any Example propoſed in the Rule of Three direct: And 
therefore, I ſhall omit what I can of verbal Directions, and 
abate as much of Figure Work as is conſiſtent with Diſpatch, 
and of not leaving the Work too obſcure z to ſave room, and 
not to be too prolix; and to this End, I ſhall only give the 
Examples ſtated, and a little of the Work, and the Anſwers 
to the Queſtions, leaving moſt of the Operations to be per- 
formed by the ingenious Practitioners. 

Example 3. 
If 56 J. of Indico coſt 11 J. 4 s. what will 1008 1. colt 
at that Rate ? | 
M6 lb. 
If 56—224—1008 ? Anſwer 40325. or 2017. 127. 
| Example 4. 

If half a C. Wet. of Roſe Copper coſt 4/7. 185. what 

Quantity wy 145. buy at that Rate? 


. 0 — 
If 98 buy 56 what 14 ? Anſwer, 8 Ib. of Copper. 


Example 75 : 
If 4 C. 3 qrs of Sugar coſt 5/. 155. 7 d. what will 4 
Hogſheads come to, weighing 42 C. 19. 14/6. In 


I 


at 


— 


\ 
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If $32—13879—4746? Arfwer, 12373 Pence, or 51 /. 
11s. 14. the Remainder 266, multiplied by 4, gives 
1064 ; which alſo divided by the firſt Number 5 32, gives 
a Half-penny more; fo the whole is 5 /. 115. 1 4.4. 

Any of theſe Examples, or any other, may be proved by 
a back ſtating, according as the firſt Example was proved ; 
and each Proof becomes another Queſtion in the Rule of 
Three, as was ſaid before. 

Example 6. 

If I have 50 J. a Year Salary, how much is due to me 

for 144 Days Service at that Rate? 
Days I. Days. 

If 365—50—144? Anſwer, I. 19—14—6522 Parts of 
i Penny. | 

In this Example, the Product of the third by the ſecond 
Number is 7200; which dvided by the firſt 365, (accord- 
ing to the Rule) quotes 19 Pounds, the Name of the middle 
Number, and there is a Remainder of 265 ; which multi- 
plied by 20, according to Reduction, and the Product (till 
divided by 365, there comes out 14 Shillings ; and yet there 
b a Remainder of 190, which multiplied by 12, and the 
Poduft divided by 365, gives 64. and there's a Remain- 
der go ; which multiplied by 4 (the laſt inferior Name) and 
divided by 365, yet it would not come to a Farthing more; 
b that the Anſwer is as above, J. 19—14—64322. 

You are to note always, That when any thing remains that 
reducible to an inferior or lower Name, after multiplied 
a: abzve, it muſt continually be divided by the firſt Number. 

Note allo, When the firft of the three given Numbers is 
an Unit, or One, the Work is performed, or Anſwer found, by 
Multiplication. | 

Example 7. ING x 

If I am to give 175. for 1 16. of Belladine Silk, what 

muſt * for 264 /b. at that Rate? 
i, 


5. lb. 
If — 17— 2864 


17 
Anſwer 4488 or 224 J. 85. 
| xample 8. | | 
if T buy 49 Bags of Hops, at 12/. 12 . 64. per Bag, 
at come they to at that How ? 


Bags, 
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| Bag. „ 
| I —12—12—6— 40 Bags. 
| 7 and by 7. 1 
88—07—6 
3 
N 618—12—6 Anſwer. 
The foregoing Work is performed by the comporen 
Parts of Multip/ication of Money, as taught in that Rule, 
When the Third or laſt of the three given Numbers i; 
an Unit or One, then the Work is performed By Diwi/in, 
Example q. 
If 12 Ells of Holland coſt 3 J. 6s. what is the Price d 
1 Ell at that Rate ? 
Ells 12) 5, Ell 
If 12— —66— 1 Anſwer 55. 6 d. 


— 2 —— 


— — 


5 12 of 1 4. or 6 d. 
Example 10. 


If 56 Yards of Broadcloth coſt 40 J. 12 2. what comes 
Yard to at that Rate ? 


Yds. T)h + Yd. 
If 56——40—12———1 Arfeer 145. 6d. per Vt. 
8) 5—16 


— — 2 


0-14-64. Anſcwer. 
This Example is wrought by Divifiin of Money, ard by 
Component Parts; as before taught in the Rule of Dior 


Example 11. 


If 4 owes B 296 J. 17 s. and compounds at 7 s. 64.1 
the Pound; what mult B take for his Debt? 
4. 4. 5. 
Tf 20 —— 905937 Anſwer l. 111-6 
| Example 12. 
If a Gentleman hath an Eſtate of 500 J. a Year, wil 
may he expend daily, and yet lay up 12 J. 15 5. per Monti: 


Fin 


/ 
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Firſt multiply 121. 1 5. per 12, the Months in a Year, 
and it makes 153 . which deducted from 500/7. the Re- 
mainder is 347 J. Then ſay, | 


Days. J. 
If 363 347, What 1 Day? Arſaver 195. 
After you have reduced the Pounds into Shillings, which 


mike 6940, you divide them by 365, and the Quotient is 
197. per Day. 


The Rule of Three Reverſe, or of Indiret Proportion. 


HAT Indirect Proportion is, hath been hinted 
already. 

In Direct Proportion, the Product of the Firſt and Fourth 
Numbers, is equal to the Product of the Second and Third. 

But in this Proportion, the Product of the Third and 
_— Numbers, is equal to the Product of the Firſt and 
Second.” 

The Method of ſtating any Quzſtion in this Rule, is the 
ſame with that of the Direct Rule. el 

For the Firſt and Third Numbers muſt be of one Name, 
or ſo reduced, as in that Rule; and the Number that moves 
the Queſtion mult poſſeſs the Third Place; and the Middle 


Number will be of the ſame Name with the Anſwer, as it 


is there. 


To know when the Queſtion belongs to the Direct, and when 


4% the Reverſe Rule. 

When the Queſtion is ſtated as aboveſaid, conſider whe- 
ther the Anſwer to the Queſtion ought to be more or leſs 
than the Second Number; if more, then the leſſer of the 


- Firſt and Third Numbers muſt be your Diviſor. 


But if Leſs, then the Bigger of the two extreme Num- 
bers muſt be your Diver. | 

And if the Firſt Number of the Three is your Diviſor, 
then the Proportion is Direct; but if the laſt of the Three 
given Numbers is your Diviſor, the Proportion is Iudirect 
or Reverſe. 


Or without Regard, either to Direct, or Reverſe : 
If more is required, the Leſſer * 5 
If leſs, the Greater is Divifor. 


G 2 E xamples 


. ts : . 
-4 
. — — — — - — — 
r —x —— wk —— 


. 
| 


muſt needs require more in Length to make a Foot, than 
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Examples for Explanation. 


Example 1. | 
If 4 Men plane 250 Deal Boards in 6 Days; how many 
Men will plane them in 2 Days ? 
If 6 Days require 4 Men, what 2 Days? An/wer 12 Men, 


2) 24 

12 Anſwer. 

4 Example 2. | 
If a Board be 9 Inches broad, how much in Length will 

make a ſquare Foot ? 
In. B. In. L. Ia. B. 
If 12— 12 what 9 Inches broad? 
12 


— — — 


9) 144 
Anſwer 16 Inches Length. 


In this Example, the Firſt and Second Numbers are mul- 
tiplied together, (as they always muſt be) and their Pro. 
duct is divided by the Third; as in the Example above it, 
and agreeable to the aforeſaid Aſſertion; for in the firſt Ex- 
ample, it is moſt certain, that 2 Days will require more 
Hands-to perform the Work than 6 Days; therefore the 
Leſſer of the extreme Numbers is the Diviſor; and declares 
the Queſtion is in the Indirect Proportion. 

Likewiſe in the Second Example, 9 Inches in Breadth 


12 Inches in Breadth; wherefore it is in the /ame Propor- 
ten with the firſt Example, becauſe the Diviſor is the 
'l hird Number. | . 
Example 3. 
How many Pounds of Coffee, at 5 s. 9 d. per Ib. is equi- 
valent in Value _ 246 Pounds of Tea, gt 13s. 44. per Il. 
, 46. d. 3 
If 160 give 426, what 69? An wer 987 57. 5 
Here it is manifeſt that there muſt be more Pounds of (1? 
Coffee than the Tea; therefore 69 is the Diviſor, which is 


the Third Number, Oc. 
3 Example 


—y— — 


— — 
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Example 4. 
How many Yards of Sarcenet, of 3 gra. wide, will line 
9 Yards of Cloth, of 8 grs. wide? | | 
qri.wide. yds.long. > 
If 8 9 what 3 | 
8 Here the narrower the Silk 4 


— the moce in Length is required. 
3) 72 
Yards 24 Anſwer. 
Example 5. 


If a —_— Loaf weigh 4 Jb. Z when Wheat is 5 5. 6 d. 
the Buſhel ; what muſt it weigh when Wheat is 45s. the 
Buſhel ? 
d. 2 1b. d. 45. 
If 66 —9— —48 Anſwer 62 


6 Example 6. 
If in 12 Months 100 J. Principal gain 5 Pounds Intereſt g 
what Principal will gain the ſame Intereſt in 5 Months ? 
. M J. P. M. 
100 5 
12 


5) 1200 
Anſwer, 2401. Principal. 


The Double Rule of Three Direct. 


N this Rule there are Five Numbers given to find out a 

Sixth, in Proportion to the Product of the Fourth and 
+ Fifth Numbers, as the Third Number bears to the Product 
of the Firſt and Second Numbers. | 

Queſtions in this Kind of Proportion are wrought either 
by two Operations in the Sing/e Rule of Three Dired, or 
by the Rule compoſed of the Five given Numbers, and the 
one may be a Proof to the other ; as may be ſeen in the 
Example following. | 


G 3 Example 
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Example 1. 


If 100 Pounds Principal, in 12 Months, gain 5 Pounds 
Intereſt; what will 246 Pounds Prigeipal gain in 7 Months! 


If 100 gain 5 what 246 
5 


— . ˙ ü » 


1100) 12130 
20 


: 1]00) 6]c0 Anſwer 12 l. 63, 
M. 1 M. 


Then ſay again, if 12 gain 12—6 what 7 
20 


246 
7 


12) 1722 
20) 14,36 
2 7,3 6 Anſwer. 


— — 


In the Firſt Stating, the Anſwer is, that if 100 J, pain 
s Pounds, the 246 J. will gain 12 Pounds 6 Shillings. 
Then I ſay in the next Stating ; If 12 Months gain 121. 
6 5. what will 7 Months gain? And the Anſwer of the 
Work is, /. 9— 3 6. And ſo much will 246 Pounds 
ain in 7 Months, if 100 Pounds gain 5 Pounds in 12 
lonths. | 
You mult particularly note, 'That in all Operations where 
the Anſwer to the Queſtion is found by two Rules of Three, 
the Anſwer of the firſt Stating is ever the middle Number 
of the ſecond Stating or Work; as in the preceding Exam- 


ples is plainly ſeen. 


The 


a 55 rw tc i 2 =s wo” ==» of cop KMS odd 


|" 


* 
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The foregoing Queſtion anſwered by a Rule compoſed of 
the five given Numbers, thus : 


— 


4 200) 8610 (7 J. 


In this Work, the ſtating the 8400 
Qeeſtion, the firſt and fourth 
Numbers are made of one 210 
Name, and the ſecond and fifth; - 20 
then the two firſt Numbers are — — 
multiplied 8 ſor a Divi- 1200) 4200 (35. 
ſor, and the laſt three Num- 3600 
bers are multiplied together for ; p 
a Dividend, and the Quotient 600 
or Anſwer is in the ſame Name 12 
with the Middle Number, iz. — — 
Pounds Intereſt, as in the Work 1200) 7200 (6 4. 
find the firſt Quotient 7 7200 
Pounds Intereſt ; and fo I pro- 
ceed from one Denomination (o) 


to another, till I find the ſame 

Anſwer as in the Work at two Statings, viz. J. 9 —3—6, 
This Method of Operation ſerves to anſwer all Queſtions 

in the Double Rule of Three Direct. wy | | 


The Double Rule of Three Reverſe, 


I* this Rule you mult yr your Numbers in ſuch Order, 
that your Second and Fourth Numbers may be of one 
Name or Denomination, and your Third and Fifth. 


E xample, 


If 100 J. Principal, in 12 Months, gain 61. Interel H 
what Principal will gain 20 J. Intereit in 8 Months ? 


G 4 Stated 
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Stated thus : 


4 15 Mo. J. Int. Mo. J. Int. 
a (2) 0)... 18 5 
IF 100— 12 | FAIR We 
12 | | 6 
1200 48 the Diviſor. 
20 


48) 24000 (50 J. P. Anfaver. 
240 


(0) 

In this Work, the third and fourth Numbers are multi. 
lied together for a Diviſor ; and then the firſt is multiplied 
y the ſecond, and that Product by the fifth Number, and 

the Product 24000 is divided by 48, and the Quotient is 
goo J. Principal; which is what wall gain 20 J. Intereſt, in 
8 Months, and the Anſwer to the Queſtion, as may be 
ſeen in the Work. | 


Rules of Practice. 


HES E Rules are fo called from their frequent Uſe 
and Brevity in Caſting up moſt Sarts of Goods in 
Merchandize. 

Note, 4 hat any Queſtion in the Rule of Three, when tht 

rſt Number in ſtating is 1, it is moſt briefly done by thi/t 

245 called Pratlice 1 8 | * on 

But previous to theſe Rules, it is neceſſary to have the 
following Tables by Heart. 


Parts of a Shilling. Of a Pound. Parts of a Pound. 
. 8. 


d d. 
3 7 5 Fo. 50 : 
. . 4 © 5 
121 33 
* 18 
18 Ts 
1 © 75 
Paris 


TY > ©» bHoac Has + 


121 


x3 OI vi -A- wine bp] we eg 
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Parts of a Shilling. Example 1. 
64 is 426 Pounds of Sugar, at 64, per 16. 


117. 


240) 2113 


J. 10[13 Anfwer. ä 
Here 6 4. being the Price of each 726. and the half of a 
Shilling; therefore the half of 426 is taken, and gives 
213 3. Or 104, 133. 


Example 2. 
4d. is 3 | 512 1b, of Cheeſe, at 4 4. per Ib. 
of 1 5. — 


20) 170-84. 


J. 8, 10, 8 Anſwer. 
Here 4 4d. is 4 of a Shilling; therefore the Third Part of 
512 is 1704. and q of a Shilling, or 8 d. remains. 
Note, Always what remains is of the ſame Name with 
the Dividend, which here is Groats, for the Pounds of 
Cheeſe are at a Groat each. 


Example 


0 | 246 Yds. of Ribband, at 5.4. per Yard. 
OL 15. — 
20) 6|1—#& of a Shilling, or 6 4. 


L.——3-—1—6 Anſwer. 


Here the Yards are divided by 4, becauſe 3 d. is the 4th 
of a Shilling ; and it quotes 61 Shillings, and 2 remains, 
or two 3 Pences : So the Anſwer is J. 3—1—6. 

And thus may any propoſed Queſtion be anſwered, be- 
longing to the firſt Table, or Parts of a Shilling; that is, 
by dividing the given Number by the Denominator of the 
Fraction, and the Quotient will be always Shillings, which 
(the Remainders being known as above) bring into Pounds, 
by dividing by 20, &c. - 

When the Price of the Integer is at a Farthing, a Half- 
Penny, or three Farthings more than the Price of Pence 
mentioned, then for thoſe Farthings take their even Part 
of the foregoing Quotient taken for the even-Part of a Shil- 
ling, and add, &c. 


G 5 E xamples. 
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Examples. 
249 Ells of Canvas, at 4 4 L per Ell. 
4 . is 7 83 
2 d. is 5 104 or 44. Anſwer. 


of 44. | — = 
210) 9|3—4E Auer. 


—vy— 


41342 

— — — 

In this Example I divide by 3 for the Groats, as being the 
Third of one Shilling, and it quotes 83 5. then I conſider 
that a Half-penny is the Eighth of 4 4. therefore I take the 
L. ghth Part of the Groat Line, or 84 s. and that produces 
29% _ 7 of wag ns or 4 4.4; then the two Lines 

ing added together, make 935. 4 4. , oral, 13s. 444, 
as in the Work. OOO eee 

Parts of a Pound. 

10 J. is + | 254 Yards of Cloth, at 105. per Yard, 


J. 127 Anſwer, 


Here the Half of 254 is taken, becauſe 103. is the half 
of a Pound, | 
8 
6—8 2 972 Gallons at 6 5. 8 d. per Gallon, 


4. 324 Anſwer. 


Here the third Part is taken, becauſe 63. 8 d. is the third 
of a Pound; and the Anſwer is J. 324. 

And thus may any Queſtion propoſed be anſwered, be- 
longing to the ſecond Table, or Parts of a Pound; that! 
by dividing the given Number by the Denominator of the 
Fraction, and the Quotient will always be Pounds ; and i 
any thing remains, it is always ſo many Halves, Third, 
Fourtks, or Fifths, Qc. of a Pound, aceording to the De- 
nominator that you divide by. 

If the Price be Shillings and Pence, or Shillings, Pence, 
and Farthings, and no even Part of a Pound ; then muſt: 
ply the given Number by the Shillings in the Price, ard 
take even Parts for the Pence, or Pence and Farthingy, and 
add the ſeveral Lines together, and they will be Shilling; 
which Shillings bring into Pounds, as before. 


Ex: 
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| Examples. | 
y T0 Wy C 
426 at 4—9 216 at 2—3 + 
4 2 ter Ell. 
11 1704 2 432 
64. f 213 3 4. 4 54 
wy 1065 or 6 4. 2 I 9 
Sn — of zd. 
200) 20203 240) 49155. 
* J. 101-36 | 24% Anſwers 
= 396 Ga'lons of Brandy, at 7s. hes 
te | | | 7 per Gallon, 
es INT 
& 2772 
, 64.215. 1983 
, 24.504, 99 
2|0) 306[9 


J. 15319 Anfever. | 


When the Price is 10 4. only annex © to the Right of 
the given Number (which is multiplying by 10) and they 
are Pence; which divide by 12, and by 20. 

Example; 426 lo. of Hops at 10 d. per Ib. 

p 12) 4260 


210) 3515 


4 1 Anſaver. \ 
When the Price is 11 4. ſet down the Quantity twice in 
the form of Multiplication, and add the two Lines together; 
then divide by 12, and by 20. Example. 
_ 426-16, of Copper, at 11 4. per Ib. 
426 | 


— — 


12 4686 Pence. 


— — 


210) 39]0—6. 


1. 19,10,6 Anſwer. 
= | | G 6 
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If the Price be 11 4.4, take half the uppermoſt Line, S. 
Example. 


942 46. of Tobacco, at 11 4. per I. 


942 
471 


12) 10833 Pence. 


2]o) al — 9d. 


Laden 45—2—9 4. Anſwer, 
When the Price is 1 7. only, divide by 20. 
Example. 
240) 9614 /5. of Tobacco, at 12 4. per 1b. 


J. 48-4 Anſwer. 


#13 


2 


— — — 


When the Price is 2s. it is done at ſi ſight, , by doubling the 
laſt Figure towards the Right-hand, and ſetting it apart for 
Shillings 3 and the Figures towards the left are Pounds, 


Example. 
595 Gallons of Spirits, at 2 5. per Gallon, 


J. 59—12 Anſwer. Here the Double of 6 is 125. and the 
59 are Pounds. 
From this Method of Wee by 2. a Multitude of 
Examples may be moſt expeditiouſly wrought, wiz. 


Ells. Yards. 
444 Cambrick. [426 at 3s. 6d, 
— t 55. 9d. per Vard. 
44—8 at 25. 42—12 at 25, 
44—B8at2s. 18. f 21. 21—6 at 17. 
1 5. + of 23. 22—4 at 13. 6% ehe- 65 
64 Tof 15. [11-2 at 64. — 
3 d. r of 64.| 5—11 at 34. Anſwer, i. 74—11 at 3s. 64. 34.64 


| Anſwer, 127—13 at 5—9 4. 


The Operation of theſe two Examples is ſo ;ntelligbl 
wrought, that there is no need of verbal . 
gain, 


181 
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Again, 548 Yards of Broadcloth, at 125. 64. per Yard. 


4. 54. 16at 25. 6 times 2 s. is 122. 
64. is | 328,16at 12s, Note, That 13 J. 147. is the 
1ofzs.| 13,14at 6d, fourth Part of 541. 16s. the 
two Shilling Line. 


J. 342,10 Anſwer. 


Or multiply by 125. and take half of the given Number 
for the 64. thus: 


J. 342—10 Anſwer. 

When the Price is an even Number of Shillings, mulciply 
the Number of Integers by half the Price, and double the 
firſt Figure of the Product for Shillings, and carry as is uſual 
in Multiplication, and the other Figures toward the left will 
be Pounds, 

| | Example. 

296 Yards of Cloth, at 145. per Yard. 

7 the half of 14 Shillings. 
J. 207—45. Anſwer. 
Here 7 times 6 is 42 ; the Double of 2 5s. is 4, e. 
When the Price is an odd Number of Shillings, work for 


the even Number as above; and for the odd Shillings, take 


the 28 of the given Number, and add them together. 


Example. 
496 Gallons of Citron Water, at 17 s. per Gall. 
_ $8 the half of 16, or even Part. 
1.396—165. 
24—16 
l.421—12 Anſwer, 


= n —— u RO 
| et ů —— — — 


841 — 
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In this Example | ſay, 8 times 6 is 48; the Double of g 
is 16s. and carry 4; then 8 times g is 72, and 4 is 7h; 6 
and carry 7; and 8 times 4 is 32, and 7 is 39 ; then the 
half of 4 is 2, &c. 
Ewen Parts of a Pound. 


Yards. Nebles s. d. 
10s. | 4260f Cloth, at ios. 429 at 6—8 each, 
Is ; | — Yard, 3 

213 Arfaver, 6—8 d. 5 | 1.143 Auſcuer. 
lb. lb. 
598 of Cocheneal, at 154 of Tadico, at 

— 5 5. per lb. 49. — 45. per 49; 


es. | 149 4 or 109. Znſwer. is |. zog of 165, Au. 


35. 4d. | 542 Zeland Dollars, at 3s. 4. 
IS + — 
90 f or 6s. 84. Hnfver l. go- 6-8 Sterling, 


In all theſe Fxamples of Practice, I divide by the Denomi- 
nator of the Fraction, ard what remains is always of the 
ſame Name with the Denominator; as one Halt, Uhirds, 
Fourths, Sixths, or Eighths of a Shilling, or of a Pound, 


. | 
If the Price be Half a Crown, divide by.$ ; if at 20 4 
or 1s. 8 d. divide by 12, &c. 
When the Price is Shillings and Pence, and no even Part 
of a Pound; multiply the given Number by the Shilling, 
and take Parts of it for the Pence, as directed before. 


Example. 
246 Marks, 13 0. 4 d. 
13 | 
— For the Groat, I ſay the 3's 
44. 3 738 in 24, 8 times; and the 37s in 
15. 246 6, twice, Sc. 
82 


200) 32804. 


— 


J. 164 Anſwer. 


But 
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But this Example may be ſooner done by multiplying the 
given Number by 2, and dividing that Product by 3, (be- 
cauſe a Mark is two Thirds of a Pound) thus: 

246 
2 


3) 492 


J. 164 Anſwer and Prof. 

J have not here Room to ſpeak of the various and almoſt 
infinite Methods and Rules of Practice (having ſeveral other 
Subjects and Things to treat on) but ſhall leave ſome general 
Rules, which if heedfully noted, will be of great Uſe to 
Learners; and are theſe, w7z. 

1. When the Price is Parts of a Farthing, or of a Penny, 
as 3, 5, 4, Sc. then multiply the Integers by the Numera- 
tor, and divide by the Denominator, and the Reſult will be 
either Farthings or Pence; which reduce to Pounds, Cc. 

2. When the Price is Pence, and no even Part of a Shi!- 
ling; as ſuppoſe 5 d. 7 d. 8 d. or 94. then it may be done 
by taking their Parts, as 3 d. and 2 d. is 5 d. and 4 d. and 
3 d. is 7 d. and 4 4. and 4 d. is 8 d. and6 4 and. 3 d. is 
9 d. but it is an eaſy and ſure Way to multiply the given 
Number by 5, 7, 8, or 9, and then the ProduR is Pence 
which reduce to Pounds by Reduction. 

3. When the Price is Pence, and Parts of a Penny ; as 
14.5, 2 d. 2, or 6 4. 3, then work for the Penny by taking 
the 2; for 2d. the 4; and for 64. the -: Then for the 
Farthings, take Z of the Penny Line, and for 2, 1 of the 
Two-penny Line; and for 4, take g; oi the 6 Penny Line; 
then add their Reſults together, and the Total will be Shil- 
lings, which reduce to Pounds, by dividing by 29. Or by 
the ſure Way of bringing the mixt Number into the loweſt 
Denomination ; as 1 4. 4, into 5 Farthings, 2 d. 2, into 
5 Half-pence, and 6 d. 2, into 27 Farthings ; then multi- 
Py the Integers by 5, and the Product is Farthings ; or by 5 
Half-pence, and the Product will be Half-pence ; or by 27 
Farthings, and the Product will be Farthings ; which, whes 
ther Farthings or Pence, reduce to Pounds, &c. 

4. When the Price is Shillings and Pence, or Shillings, 
Pence, and Farthings, multiply the Integers by the Shillings 
of the Price, and take Parts for the Pence, or Pence aud 
Farthings, Cc. | 

3 
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5, If the Price be Pounds and Shillings, or Pounds, Shit. 
lings, Pence and Farthings ; — by the Shillings in the 
Price, that is, in the Pounds and Shillings, and take Part 
for the Pence and Farthings. 

6. When the Number of Integers hath a Fraction annext, 
or belonging to them ; as 2, z, 2. Sc. then take 2, 2, or 
2 of the Price of one of the Integers, and add that to the 
other Reſults. 


TAR E and TRE TT, &c, 


Groſs Weight is the Weight of the Goods in Hundreds, 
Quarters, and Pounds, with the Weight of the Hogſhead, 
| Caſk, Cheſt, Bag, Bale, &c. that contains the Goods. 
| Tare 1s * to the Buyer for the Weight of the Hog- 
| ſhead, Caſk, Cheſt, Bag, Bale, H. 
Trett is an Allowance made for Waſte, Duſt, £7. in ſun- 
dry Sorts of Goods, as Tobaccoes, Cottons, Pepper, Spices, 
Sc. and is always 4 /b. per 104 lb. Suttle, and found by 
dividing the Suttle Pounds by 26, becauſe 4 times 26 make 
104 15. When the Groſs Weight is brought into Pounds, 
and before the Tare is deducted, they are called Pound; 
Groſs : and after the Tare is ſubtracted, the remaining 
Pounds are called Pounds Suttle ; which divided by 26 (as 
ſaid before) quotes Pounds Trett, &c. 


 Tare at ſo much per Caſe, Hopſhead, Bag, &c. 

The Allowances for Tare are variouſly wrought, as by 
the following Examples. 

In 12 Caſks of Indico, containing 45 C. 1 gr. 14 4. 
Groſs, Tare 30 /b per Caſk,, how many Pounds Nett! 


12 Caſks C. gr. /. 
— 15 —1—14 
3 60 Pounds Tare 45 


5082 Pounds Gross. 
ſubtract 360 Pounds Mare. 


Anſever 4722 Pounds Nett. 
In this Example, the 17. Tare of one is multiplied by 


the Number of Caſks, and the Product is 360 Pounds Tare; 
and the Groſs Weight is reduced into Pounds by the Men 


f « r 


— — We 3 
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ſheyn in Reduction of Weight; and then the Pounds Tare 
are deducted from the Pounds Groſs, and the Remainder is 
Pounds Nett, wiz. 4722, as in the Work. 

When the Tare is at ſo much per C. wt. multiply the 
Number of Hundreds by the Tare, and take Parts for the odd 
Weight, and add it to the Tare found by Multiplication, 
and divide it by 112 to bring it into Groſs Weight, in order 
for Subſtraction. Example. | | 

What is the Nett Wt. of 12 Caſks of Argol, wt. Groſs, 

84 C. 2 grs. 14 16. 


14 Tare per C. 
5 F C. grs, Ib. 
336 84—2—14 
84 10—2— 84 Tare. 
7 for half C. - 


1 4 for 14. 1b, 74—0—; 3 Nett Wet, 


— 


112) 1184 2 (10 C. 
112 


64 1b, or half a C. and 8 55. 


The Tare in the laſt Example is to be found by the fore- 
going Directions, 10 C. 2 grs. 816, 4, which ſubtracted as 
in the Work, leaves 74 C. o grs. 5 1b. E for the Nett Wt. 

But the foregoing Example may be ſooner done by Prac- 


tice, thus: 
C. grs. tb. 
8)84—2—14 Groſs 


ſub. 10—2—-8 3 Tare 


| 74—0—5 | Nett 


In this Method, the Groſs Weight is divided by 8, be- 
cauſe 14 45. is one Eighth of 112 B. and the Remainder is 
reduced into the next inferior Name, and ſtill divided by 8; 
to the End, and then deducted as above, and the Nett 
Weight is the ſame as by the other Way. And ſo may any 
Tare per Cent. be found, if the Tare be an even Part of 
11216. as 14 is one Eighth, and 7 /b. is the half of that, 
and 16 18. is one Seventh, and 8 /5. is the half of that, &c. 
that is, if the Tare be at 7 B. per C. find it for 14 15. as 
before, and then take the Half of that for 7 /5. 8 C. 
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Tare, the like for 8 /5. per C. Tare ; take one Seventh for 
16 /b. and then the half of that for 8 . per C. Tare. 
rr. | 

What Trett is, when allowed, and how found, hath been 
faid already; now I ſhall give an Example for Explanation 
as follows. | 

Bought Six Hogſheads of Tobacco, containing Groſs and 
'Tare as follows; viz. 


No. C. grs. . Jb. 
1 qt. 4—1—20 Tare 80 
2 5 —2—19 100 
3 6—3—18 102 
4 7211 --: 104 
8 8—2—13 106 
6 9—1—14 110 
26) 4198 (161. Trett 42—3—12 607 
26 42 
— — 2 
159 42196 
156 — — 
— — 4800 Pounds Groſs, 
| 38 ſubtract 602 Pounds Tare, 
2 — — 
— 4198 Pounds Suttle. 
12 deduct 1061 55 Pounds Trett. 


4036 54 Pounds Nett. 
There are ſome few other Rules, ſuch as Barter, or ex- 
changing Goods for Goods; alſo Exchange for Coin, Profit, 
Loſs, Sc. but all of them being done either by the Rule of 
Three, or by Rules of Practice, it is therefore here unae- 
ceſſary to enlarge upon them. 


Of FRACTIONS P/ulgar and Decimal. 
HAT Fradinms are, hath already been hinted in the 
Rule of Diviſion, from whence they ariſe ; for the 
Remainder is a ſuppoſed Part of the Diviſor ; as admit 54 /- 
| is divided into twelve equal Parts, the Quotient is 4, and the 
Remainder 6: So that here 6 is fix Parts of 12, or fit 
Twelfths, equal to a half: for 6 is the Z of 12 ; and {et 
down in this Form 22, and underſtood by theſe Names, 11 


„ an AY = M5 


— 
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6 Numerator, 


12 Denominator. 


The Numerator is above the ſhort Line, and ſheweth the 
lumber of Parts; and the Denominator ſtands under the 
ine, and declares the Number of equal Parts the Integer or 
hole Number is divided into; as above 54 J. is divided 
to 12 Parts, and the Quotients ſay there are 4 of thoſe 12 
Parts contained in 54, and 6 remains, or 6 Twelfths of a 
Pound, or 105. as above-ſaid. 

Fractions are thus ſet down and read, vix , one Fourth; 
, one Half; 3, one Third; 4, one Fifth; 4, one Sixth; 
2 two Thirds; 4, two Fourths ; 4, two Sixths ; 4, five Se- 
yenths, 6c. : 
Fractions are either proper or improper ; A proper Frac- 
ion hath its Numerator leſs than the Denominator ; as 4 five 
ighths ; 34, twenty-four Fifty-ſixths, &c. 

An improper Fraction hath its Numerator greater than 
the Denominator ; as 2, ſeven Thirds; 4 forty-eight Fif- 
tenths, Se. 

Again, Fractions are either Simple or Compound; ſimple, 
hen Part of an Integer or Thing hath but one Numerator, 
id one Denominator ; as 4 of a Pound Sterling, + of a C. 
Weight, 3 of a Tun, + of a Gallon, &c. Compound, is a 
Fraction of a Fraction, as the £ of a g of a Pound Sterling 
b equal to Half a Crown; or when one is divided into any 
8 of Parts, and thoſe Parts again ſubdivided into 
arts, Oc. | 

Fractions are of two kinds, wiz. Yulzar and Decimal. 
Vulgar Fractions are as declared before, Decimal Fractions 
weartificially expreſſed by ſetting down the Numerators only, 
ie Denominators being underſtood ; and are always a Unit, 
uh as many Cyphers annex'd as there are Places in the Nu- 
merator; and therefore muſt be either 10, or ſome Power 
Of 10, as 100, 1000, 10000, or 100000, Ec. 

Decimal Fractions appear as whole Numbers, (and in the 
general ſo wrought) but are diſtinguiſhed from them by a 
koint or Comma prefixed, thus 25 is read five Tenths; „32 
ty. two Hundredths ; and ,256 two Hundred 56 Thou- 
ladths : But of Decimal Fractions and their Uſe hereafter. 

Reduction of Vulgar Fractions, is to fit or prepare them 
Addition, Subiraction. &c. 


1 


4 
# 
2 — — OO NO 
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1. To reduce a mixt Number to an improper Fractian. 
| Rule. | | 


Multiply the Integer by the Denominator, and take inthe 
Numerator. 


Example, 
Reduce 12 Gallons 4 to an improper Fraction, thus, 0 
+ 
51 l 


S 4nfever 51 Fourths, or 51 Quarts, 


2. To reduce an improper Fraction to a whole or mixt Nunber, 
Rule. Divide the Numerator by the Denominator, 


Example. 


Reduse the laſt Example to a _ or mixt Number, viz, 
G1 4) 51 


— ﬀ__ 


4 12 


3 Remainder. | 

4 Diviſor. 0 

| Here 12 Gallons is the whole Number, and 4 the Fractio, . 
the ſame with 3 Quarts. In 


3. To reduce Fraftions to a common Denominator. 
Rule. 
Muliply the Numerator of each Fraction into all the De- 
nominators, except its own, and the Product will be a Nu 
merator to that Fraction; and then do fo by the next, &. 


Example. 


Reducę 2, Z, and g of 205, or any other Integer, or Thing 
to a common Denominator ; ſay, twice 4 is 8, and 6 times 
8 is 48, for a new Numerator to 4; then ſay 3 times 3 
85 and 6 times 9 is 54, for a new Numerator to + ; laſth, 

„s times 4 is 20, and 3 times 20 is 60, the Numerator ie 


+: Then, to find the common Denominator, ſay 3 times 4 ww 


12, and 6 times 12 is 72, the common Denominator : So that Fr 
$2 is equal to 2, 1 to 4, and $2 to $. And thus proved Wi 


— — 
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of a Pound is 13 4 48 | 
ditto 88:0: 54 Added together N 
ditto 16 8 60 made 162. | 


the 


45 0 12: Common Denominator, | 
Here the ſeveral Numerators are added together, and they | 
make 162 3 which placed over the common Denominator 

;, make the Improper FraQtion f; and its Value is | 
2nd as before directed, To reduce an improper Fraction to a | 
bole or mixt Number; as may be ſeen in the foregoing 
age. . = 


4. To reduce a Fraction into its loweſt Terms, 


ber Rule. 


If there are even Numbers, take half of the Numerator, 
d Denominator, as long as you can; and then divide them 
any digit Number (i. e. 3, 4, 5, 6, Sc.) that will leave 
o Remainder in either. | 


2 


Example. 


Reduce 34 into its loweſt Terms; ſay the Zof 56 is 28, 
d the 2 of 84 is 42; and then, the I of 28 is 14, and 
tie Z of 42 is 21: So the Fraction 42, is reduced to 24. And 
ice they both are not to be halved any longer; for though 
0u can halve 14, yet you cannot 21, without Remainder ; 
ry therefore to divide them by ſome other digit Number, 
nd you will find, that 7 will divide both Numerator and 
Denominator without any Remainder ; then ſay, the 57's 
n 14, twice; and the 7's in 21, three times: So is the 
action 42 reduced into its loweſt Terms, 5 two Thirds; 
ad is the ſame in Value with $3, and done in this Form: 


jon, 


2 2 7 = 
1 8: 51 


84 | 42 | 21 | 3 
And the Certainty that + is the ſame in Value with 32 is 
bound by multiplying any Integer by the Numerator of each 
Frattion, and dividing by the Denominator of each Frac- 


don. 
Ex 
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' Example. 
Let the Integer be 1 J. Sterling, or 20s. } 
The beſt Way. The common Way. 
5. 5. 
20 20 
2 ; 56 | 
3)40 84)1120 (13s 
| * 
13—4 4 — — | 
— 2 % 137, 46 
252 | | 
28 | 
12 
330 (4 4. | 
336 


| (0 ; 

Here it is manifeſt, that by working by a Fraction in i: 
loweſt Terms, much Time and Figures are ſaved. In org 
Operation, 20, the Integer is multiplied by 2, and the Pro 
duct 40 divided by 3, and there remains 1, or 3 of a Skil 
ling, or a Groat, as in the other Work. 

There are other Methods of reducing a FraQion into it 
loweſt Terms; but in my Opinion, none ſo ready as thi 
foregoing. 

5. Yo reduce a Compound Fraction into a Simple one of ihe 
fame Value. 

Rule. Multiply the Numerators together for a Numeratc 
and the Denominators together for a Denominator, 


Example. 

Reduce 2 of Z of + of a Pound Sterling into a Gimp! 
Fraction. Say twice 3 is 6, and 5 times 6 1s 3o, the N 
merator: then 3 times 4 is 12; and 6 times 12 1s 72, {i 
Denomirator : So 32 of a Pound is equivalent to 2 of 
of 5 of a l. Thus proved, 5 of a/. is 165. 8 4. and 4 
ditto, or 16 5. 84. is 125. C d. and 3 of 125. 64. 189 
4 4; the Anſwer : And multiplying 20 by 30, and dividi 
b; 72, gives the ſame Anſwer, as in the following Work 


phiin. a 


4 
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20 ? 
30 | | 
72)600 (85. 
6 


57 
24 Remains 85. 44. 
12 Multiply 


72) * 


- 


2 
(0) f 
6. To find the Value of any F. 2 whether of Coin, Weight, 
or Meaſure, 


Rae Multiply the Integer 4 the Numerator, and di- 
vide by the Denominator ; and if any thing remaias, multiply 
it by the Number of Units of the next inferior Denomination, 


Example. 

What is 32 of a Pound, or 20 5. ? the foregoing Example 
of Proof to the Compound Fraction 3 of 4 of 5, and as it is 
worked there, it need not again de repeated. 

| Again, What 1 is + of a Tun Weight? 
C. 


20 the Integer. 
5 the Numerator, 


The Denominator 6) 100 
g C. 16—4 remains. 
4 77. 1 ' 


qrs. 2-4 remains, 
28 46. 1 gr. 


G) 112 
Anſwer, — 
16 C. 2 77. 18 16. + 46. 18 + 


Here 


— ———— — — ——— — ——— — 
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Here the Integer 20 C. is multiplied by the Numerator ;, 
and the Product 100 divided by the Denominator 6, and the 
Remainder 4 is multiplied by the Parts of the next inferior 
Denomination, Qc. and the Anſwer is 16 C. 2 gr.. 18 . 
2. or 3 of a Pound Weight, as in the Work. 


Addition of Vulgar Fractions. 


F the Fractions to be added have a common Denomira. 
tor, add the Numerators together for a Numerator, 


and place it over the common Denominator, . 


Example. 

Add 3, 3, and g of a Pound Sterling together. Say, 2 
and 3 is 5, and 4is9, the Numerator ; which place over ;, 
the common Denominator, thus, 2 ; and this impro- 
per Fraction 2, is in Value 36 s. for g times 4 s. (the 5) 9 


th of a Pound) is 36 s, thus: Here + is 16 5. I fay 


the 5's in 9 once, and 4 remains, which is 4 of a /.1: 
Pound. 

But if the Fractions to be added have unequal Denomina- 
tors, then they muſt be reduced toa common Denominator, 
by the Rule before ſhewn, before Addition can be made; and 
then proceed as above. 

2. When mixt Numbers are to be added, work with the 
fractional Parts as before, and carry the fractional Value tv 
the whole Numbers. 

| Example. 
Add 25 J. 3 to 12 2, thus: 25 4 
12 4 
J. 38 Anſwer. 
Here 1 and 3, the Numerators, make 4 ; arid + is 1 ; and 
2 is 3, and 5 makes 8; and 1 and 2 is 3, and the Anſwer i 
8 


Or they may be reduced to improper Fractions thus: 


25 4 12 4 103 

4 4 49 

103 49 40152 
38 Pounds. 


4 + | 
Here the Numerators are added, and their Total is 152. 
which divided by 4, the common Denominator, quotes 35 
Pounds, the ſame Anſwer as above. 


2. 
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When compound Fractions are to be added to Simple 
nes, reduce the . $a Fraction to a Simple one, as 
\-fore directed; and then proceed as above. 

Example. 

Add 2 and 3 to 4 of ; of a Pound; thus, once 2 is 2, 
ind twice 4 is 8, the Compound Fraction: Then add, ſay- 
2 and 3 is 5, and 2 is 4, equal in Value to 175. 64. 

7 Subtraction of Vulgar Fraftions. 

N this Rule, the Fractions mult have a common Denomi- 

nator, or be reduced to one, before Deduction can be made. 
Example. 

What is the Difference between 4 and 3? Anſwer Z; and 

proved by Addition: For + and à makes 3 or 3 quarters. 

Nate, The Difference between the Numerators is the Dif- 
ference of the Fractions. 

Again, from + of a Pound, take 5.5 : Here the Fractions 
ze to be reduced to a common Denominator : 36 the firit 
Numerator, and 20 the ſecond Numerator, and their Dif- 
ference is 16; and 48 is the common Denominator: So that 
f 4% or 3, in its loweſt Terms, is the Difference between 
a of a Pound, and ++ of a Pound; that is, 6s. 8 4. 

: To ſubtract a Compound Fraction from a Simple one. 
© Bf Ze. Reduce the Compound Fraction to a Simple one, 
and then work as before. Example. 

From i take F of >; fay twice 8 is 16, and 3 times 9 is 
„ the Compound Fraction. Then f nnd 37 muſt be re- 
tuced to a common Denominator, thus; 13 times 27 is 351, 
the firſt Numerator ; 16 times 14 is 224, the ſecond Nu- 
nerator; and 14 times 27 is 378, the common Denomina- 

tor, Then ſubtract 224 the ſecond Numerator, from 35 
il Witte fir Numerator, and the Remainder is 127, Which place 
wer 378 the Common Denominator, thus, 437 Auſꝛver. 

When a Simple Fractiou is to be deaued from a Whole 

| Number. | 

Rule. Subtra@ the Numerator of the Fraction from the 
Denominator, and place the Remainder over the Denomina- 
tor, and carry 1 to ſubtract from the whole Number, Ye. 

| Example. 

From 12 . take 5 thus, tay 5 (the Numerator) from 8 

(he Denominator) and there remains 3, which place over 


e 
r 


2 


1 tie Denominator 8, thus Z; then 1 from 12 and there 

; remains 11: So the Anſwer is, J. 11 3, 11—7—6, as may 

be proved by whole Numbers. | 
11 iT: 


1 
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Multiplication of Vulgar Fractions. 
Rule. Ultiply the Numetators into one another for 3 
M Numerator of the Product; and then do the 
ſame by tne Denominators, for a Denominator of tte 
Product, | 
E xample. 

Multiply 4 of a Pound, by z of ditto; ſay 3 times ; i; 
15, the Numerator ; and 4 times 6 is 24, the Denomita. 
tor: So the Anſwer is 24, or in its loweſt Terms +. 

Lou are to note, That Multiplication in Fractions leſſens 
the Product, tho' in whole Numbers it augments it; a 
above, 4 or 12s. 69. is leſs than 5 or 16s. 8 d. and al 
leſs than the other Fraction 4 to 15 . The Reaſon of which 
I have not here Room to inſiſt on; but it is given in ny 
Arithmetic in Multiplication of Vulgar Fra#ions ; to which 
Book I refer the Reader for that, and ſundry Enlargement 
in the ſeveral Rules in the Science of Arithmetic. 

2. To multiply a Whole Number by a Fradiion. 

Rule. Multiply the Integer by the Numerator of the 
Fraction, and place the Product over the Denominator. 


Example. 
Multiply 56 J. by 4. 56 
3 


= — —ê 


68 
Ne 1 


This improper Fraction e teduced according to Rule, 
makes but 42 J. which is leſs than 56 ; and — * what 
was before aſſerted, viz. that Multiplication of FraQtions 
leſſens the Product, &c. f 
3. To multiply a Simple by a Compound Fraction. 
Rule. Reduce the Compound Fraction to a Simple ore, 
as beſore taught, and work as above. 


Example. 
Multiply 4 of a Pound, by + of + of a Pound: Say 6 
times 6 is 36, and 8 times 12 is 96. So that the Anſwer ! 
20, or + in its loweſt Terms; equal to 75. 64. 


Diviſion of Vulgar Fractions. 
Ultiply the Numerator of the Diviſor into the 
Denominator of the Dividend, and the Pro- 


duct is the Denominator of the Quotient z and then multiply 


By ' ©, — 
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the Denominator of the Diviſor into the Numerator of the 
Dividend, and the Product will be the Numerator of the 
Quotient. 


Example. 
i Divide 45 by 3) 1 (45 Quotient. 
„Here 16 multiplied by 2, gives 32; and 15 by 3, gives 


4j: So that the Quotient is $5, equal to 1 44, as in the 


18 Work. | 
Again, Suppoſe 3+, was divided by 5 the Quotient will 
% be by equal to 1 Integer, or whole Thing. And ſo any 
c1 WF other Example. 


Reduction of Dectmal Fractions. 
HAT a Decimal Fraction is, hath been already 
ſhewn. The next Step is, how to reduce a Vulgar 
Frattion into a Decimal: Which is no more than to annex 
Cyphers at Diſcretion (that is 2, 3, or 4, Sc.) to the Nu- 
merator, and then divide it by the Denominator. 


Example. 1. 
HG 3 of a Pound Sterling to a Decimal : 
4) 300 | 
—— # that is, 75 Hundredths, equal to 3 qrs. of any 
75.) thing, whether Money, Weight, Meaſure, &c. 
v being 3 of 100; and ſo, 25 Hundredths is, in Decimals, 
ule, WY tie Quarter of any thing, as being i of 100; and five 
What Tenths expreſſes the half of any thing, as being the £ of 10. 
tons WY In Reduction of Decimals, ſometimes it happens that a 
Cypher or Cyphers muſt be placed to the Left-hand of the 
ecimal to ſupply the Defe&t or Want of Places in the 
one, WF Votient of Diviſion, or in the Product of Multiplication 
of Decimals. In this Caſe always remember, That fo 
many Cyphers as you annex to the Denominator of the 
ay OW Vulgar Fraction, ſo many Places you mult point off in the 
ver 13 Quotient towards the Left-hand ; but if there be not ſo ma- 
iy Places to point off, then you mult ſupply the Defect by 
Pacing © to the left of the Decimal. | 


to the 
e Pro- Example 2 


ultiphy n 9d. or ag to the Decimal of a Pound Sterling, 
the us: 


H 2 24) 


according to the Diviſion, with two Cyphers prefixed, 
quotes, ,003125, or 3125 Hundred Thouſandth Parts cf : 
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24.) 0,9000,0 (,0375 

72 

— Here is but three Places in the Quotient. 

180 wiz. 375; and therefore I cannot point of 

163 4 forthe four Cyphers annexed to 9g ; where. 

—— fore I prefix © to the Left of the Quotient 

120 375, thus ,0375, and then it is the Decimal 

120 of 375 ten thouſand Parts of an Integer in 


the Work. 


(0) 

The more Cyphers you annex, the nearer you bring your 
Decimal to the Truth : But in moſt Caſes, four Cypher: 
annexed is ſufficient. But when you are to reduce I» 2, or! 
(as above) of an Integer to a Decimal, or any Number d 
Shillings to a Decimal of a Pound, two Cyphers ate ſuf. 
cient. One Example more. Example 3 

Reduce 3 Farthirgs to the Decimal ct a Pound, that is, 
583 vulgarly, 960 1 being a Pound, and therefore 
jo expreßs'd, and with the ſame Reaſon as 9 Pence before, 


240 Pence being a Pound. | 
:..96|o) zooooſo (,003125. The Work being performed 


Pound By the ſame Method, the Vulgar Fra-iiors 
of Weight, Meaſure, Tc, are reduced to Decimals. 
Example 4. 
How is 12 Pounds Weight expreſſed in the Decimal of 
1 C. Weight Awvoirdupois, or 112 16. the Vulgar Fraction 
is 512, and the Decimal, 1071 found as before, thus, 
112) 1200c0 (,1071 


The Remainder 48 is not 


112 
— worth Notice, being leſs than the 
&C. 10cooth Part of an Unit, or 1, 
Example 5. 

How is 73 Days brought to the Decimal of a Year: 
vulgarly thus expreſſed 373. 4 9 

3 

365) 730 (,2 Anſ. 2 tenths. Thas proved 365 
730 73 29 


& 


o 6 
H 4 365, the Days in a Year, is divided by 10, tale | 
and the Quotients added together, and they make 73 Dy - 


OC. ns mum 
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Valuation of Decimals. 
O find the Value of a Decimal Fraction, whether of 
Coin, Weight, Meaſure, Sc. 

Rule. Multiply the Decimal given by the Units contain- 
ed in one of the next inferior Deaomination, and point oft 
as many Places from the Right hand as you have in your 
Decimal ; ſo thoſe Figures toward the Left of thoſe pointed 
off, are Integers, or Whole Numbers; and thoſe on the 
other Side toward the Right-hand, are Parts of 1 or Unity ; 
that is, ſo many 'Teaths, Hundredths, Thouſindths, or 
Ten Thouſandths of one of thoſe Integers, whether a Pound, 
a Shilling, or a Penny, Cc. or of a Tun, a Hundred, « 
Quarter, or a Pound Weight, c. And fo of any other 
Integer, of what Kind or Quality ſoever. 

Examples. 
476 Parts of a Pound Sterling. 
20 Shilling a Pound, 


9,5 20 
ed 12 Pence 1 Shilling, 
ed, — — 
2 Anſwer. 6,240 
ous Wl 97. 6 4. 960 4 Farthings 1 Penny. 
Parts or I — 5 ; 
of 14, 960 Parts of 1 /, or almoſt 4 of 14. 
of — — 
ion 476 Parts of a Tun w.. 
20 C. 1 Tun. 
not 9,5 20 
the 4 gri, 1 C. 
I, — 
2,080 
ar: Andes. | 287. 1 gr. of aC. 
9 C. 2 276. 2 lb. 240 parts, ———— 
6.3 2,240 


ö 5 e e | 
ache Example of Money, ! multiply the Fraction by 
3 , and point off 5 20 for the three Places in the Decimal, 
. and the Anſwer is 9s. 6d +. 

ce; In the Example of Weight, I proceed as in that of Mo- 
195. **) (the Fraction being the fame) but with different Re- 
2 H 3 ſpect 
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ſpect to the inferior Denominations; and the Anſwer is 90. 
2 gprs. 2 Ib. 288 of a Pound Wt. 

To find the Value of a Decimal in Money in a brieſer 
Method, viz. 

Rule. Always account the double of the firſt Figure (to 
the Leſt-hand) for Shillings ; and if the next to it is 5, 
reckon; and whatever is above 5, call every One, Ten; 
and the next Figure {ſo many Ones as it contains; which 
Jens and Ones call Farthings; and for every 25, abate 
One: As admit the laſt Example of Money, viz. 476 ; the 
double of 4 is 8; and there being one 5 in 7, (the next 
Figure) I reckon 13. more, which makes g s. and there 
being 2 in 7 above 5, they are to be accounted two Tens, or 
20; which with the next Figure 6 being ſo many Ones, 
make 26 Farthings; and abating 1 for 24, give 6 4. and 
almoſt a Farthing more, for the Fraction 960 ['houſandths 
of a Pound is within 40 of a Farthing. 


Addition of Decimals 
S the ſame in Practice as in the whole Numbers; only 
in ſetting down, Care muſt be taken that the Decimal 
Farts ſtand reſpectively under their Parts; that is, Primes 
under Primes, Seconds under Seconds, Thirds under Thirds, 
Sc. and the Integers ſtand as in whole Numbers. 


Example. 

3 82 3 Y OS, 
3 35 „ 11333 
ADE Pr Sb SE 
2 46,420 4796 „4796 2 

7 4 34 2 »+ 2 0 64 2 

9,0 6 0 7 0 O 6 
6.5791 0 0 0 4 7 
4 2,0 0 5 57 9 


„ — 


437,705 14760 2 14982 

Note, There muſt be as many Places pointed of, as 160? 
are in the liggeft Number. : 

The caſt.ng up of the foregoing Examples is the ſame 
with Addition of one Denomination in Whole Numbers: 
The Total of the firſt (ſuppoſing them Pounds Sterling) 
437 J. and ,705 Parts. The ſecond is 11. and ,4700 Parts. 
And the third is 27. and „14982 Parts. 9b 
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Subtraction of Decimals. 
. E Numbers muſt be placed as before in Aadition, 


and then proceed as in Sabtradtion of one Denomina- 


BW tir of Numbers. 

. Examples. 

, J. pts. 5 . 
0 40,51 140,42 4762,0 

e 9.24 91,7462 0,472 
t 5 
: 37.27 43,6738 4761,28 


35 
— 


"> 
* 


Multiplication of Decimals. 


E RE the placing the Numbers and Operation is the 
very ſame as in the Whole Numbers; and only to 
remember to point off towards the Right-hand ſo many 
Places for Decimals as you have Decimal Places in both 
Multiplicand and Multiplier, 


d 


, Examples. 
(1) (2) (3) 
7 24,6 4602 2796 
4 2,5 »075 : 
1230 23010 16776 
492 32214 5592 
61,50 345,150 7,2696 
(4) (5) (5). 
,07214. 583 4.29 
500 | ,16 1,09 
ou — — 
00043284 498 3825 
— — 033 4250 
er? 5 
01328 4,022 
me Nee, That where there are not a competent Number 
1 of Figures, or Places to point off, ſuch Defect is ſupplied 
By vith Cyphers to the Left-hand ; as in the 4th and 5th 


mples, according to what was before hinted in re- 
7 Wcing a Vulgar Fraction to a Decimal, 
5 | H 4 Di vi- 


— OOO — 


— — --- 


. ——— 


— — 
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Diviſion of Deci mal. 


Diſfculty is to Kno. how many Decimal Places to point 


| h the ſame in Operation as in whole Numbers: The or) 
0 


towards the Left-hand of the Quotient: to which end, 
remember this Rule: Obſerve how many Decimal Places 
there are, both in the Diviſor and Dividend, and note the 
Difference; and whatſoever it is, fo many Places mult be 
pointed off to the Right hand of the Quotient. 


Examples. 


Divide 1 2,345670 by 6,789) 12,345670 {1,818 


Tn this Example, the Divi- 
dend hath three Decimal Places 
more than the Diviſor, where- 
fore I point off three Places to 
the Right-hand of the Quotient, 
viz. 818; 10 the Quotient is 1 
Fateger, and ,818 Parts, 


789 


(3268) 


Divide 3, 46000 by 1,23) 3-46000 (2,813 


Here the Difference between 
the Diviſor and Dividend is three 
Places ; as in the foregoing Ex- 
ample ; therefore , 813 is point- 
ed off for the Decimal FraQtion ; 
and the Quotient is 2 Integers, 
and ,813 thouſandths of an In- 
teger, Or 1 


24 


(1) 


Thus much for Fractions Vulgar and Decimal ; where- 
in I have been as conciſe as poſſible, and worked with 3 


much Plainneſs as I could invent. 


Book 
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BOOKKEEPING. 

H E next Qualification to fit a Man for Buſineſs, after 

Arithmetick, is the Art of Boot- Keeping, or Mer- 

chants- Accompts, after the Italian Manner, by way of Dou- 

ntry. ; 

” is oat without good Reaſon that moſt People of Buſi- 

refs and Ingenuity, are deſirous to be Maſters of th's Art: 

For if we conſider the Satisfaction that naturally ariſeth from 

an Accompt well kept; the Pleaſure that accrues to a Perſon 

by ſeeing what he gains by each Species of Goods he dea's 

in, and his whole Profit by a Year's Trade; and thereby 

lo, to kno the true State of his Affairs and Circumſtarices ; 

o that he may, according to Diſcretion, retrench or enlarge 
his Expences, &c. as he ſhall think fit. 

This Art of Bco#-keeping, or Merchants- Accempts, is talked 
of by many, but truly underſtœod but by very few: For 
every petty School-Maſter in any By-Coruer, will be ſure to 
dare Merchants-Aceompts expreſſed on his Sign, as a princi- 
pil Article of his Ability in T caching ; though, flrictly 
'pexcing, for want of the Practical Part, knows hardly a- y 


Thing of the Matter, and conſequen ly uncapable of teach- 
ing it. | 


Inſtructions, Notes, Rules, and Directions for the 
right ordering and keeping Merchants- Accompts by 
the excellent Order of Charge and Diſcharge, com- 
monly called Debtor and Creditor, 


Of the Books in Uſe. 


HE Books of principal Uſe, are the IWa/e- Bret, 
(or by ſome called the Memorial) Fournal, and 


Liger. 
Il afte-Book. 
N this Book muſt be daily written whatever occurs in the - 
Way of Trade; as Buying, Selling, Receiving, Deliver- 
ing, Bargaining, Shipping, &c. without Omiſſion of any one 
thing, either bought or ſold, c. as Money lent, or received 
at Intereſt ; But not Money received or paid for Goods ſold 
or bought at Times; for that will come of courſe, and mult 


be entered into the Co/b- Book, from whence it is poſted into 
the Leidger. 


The Wafte-Book is ruled with one Marginal Line, and 
thre? Lines for Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, and the 


H 5 Day 
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Day of the Month, ard Year of our Lord, is inſerted in the 


Middle of the Page. In this Book any one may write, and, 
on occaſion, any thing may be blotted out, if not well en. 
tered, or any Error be made. 


FOURNATL. 


N T © this Book every thing is poſted out of the Wiſs 
Boos, but in other Terms, in a better Stile, and in 


fairer Hand, without any Alteration of Cyphers or P igures; 


and every Parcel, one after another (promiſcuouſly ſet) witk. 
out Intermiſſion, to make the Fook, or ſeveral Entries of it 
of more Credit and Valid:ty, in Caſe of any Law Diſpute, 
or any other Controverſy that may happen betwcen Mer. 
Cant and Merchant. In this Book you are to diltinguih 
the Debtor and Creditor (or in quainter Terms, the Deb: 
and Credit.) And to this Book you mult have Recourſe fo: 


the Particulars of an Accompt, which in the L_ are en- 


ter'd in Groſs, that is, in one Line. In this Book alſo. the 
Day of the Month mult be placed in the Middle of the Page; 
and is ruled with double Marginal Lines, for References to 
the Leidger; and with three Lines for J. s. d. as the Wafte- 
Book. 
Of the Leidger. 

FOM the Journal or Day- Book (as derived from the 

French) all Matters or Things are poſted into the Leid. 
ger, Which by the Spaniards is called e Libro Grande, as 
being the biggeſt Book, or chief of Accompts. The Leſt- 
hand Side of this Book is the Debror, and the Right the Cre. 
ditor ; and the Numbers and Folios of each Side mult be 
alike, as 45 Debtor, and alſo 45 Creditor. The Day of the 
Month (in this Book) by moſt is ſet in a narrow Column on 
the Left-hand, and the Month on the Left of that : But 
where I kept Books, the Number in the narrow Column 
referr'd to the Journal Page, and the Month and Day was 
placed in the broad Column, to the Right of that; and at 
the Head of each Folio is the Name of the Place of Refi 
dence, and the Year of our Lord; as thus: 

London, Anno —0. 

But the Examples of theſe ſeveral Books hereafter follow- 
ing, will make the foregoing Hints of them much more in- 
telligible.—And as I am upon the Doctrine of Book Keeping 
I'll take this as an univetſal Text (for ſo it is) vi. 


411 
46 
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© W A|Things received, or the Receiver, are Debtors to the 
y Delivered, or the Delivercr. 


Wafte-Book Entry. 1 71 * 
Lendon, Fanuary 1, 1750. 
Bought of Willkam Wilkins, of Narton- 
1 Falgate, 120 Yards of white Sarcenet, 
i at 2 5. 3 d. per Yard, to pay in 2 
F Months 13[!0|— 
. i The Tournal Entry of the ſame. ; i 
„ —| Wrought Silk, Debtor of William Mil- 
e, kins, 1. 13— 10 for 120 Yards of white 
1 Sarcenet, at 25. 3 d. per Yard, to pay 
ih in 2 Months . — — 13e 
il, In this Example. the Accompt of 
for Wrought Silis is the Receiver, and there- 
3 fore Debtor to William Wilkins the De- 
We liverer. 
| Again, So 
Waſte-Entry Book. | 
January 4. | 
Sold Henry Harrington 246 lb. nett of 
Indico Lahore, at 6s. 6 4. per lb. to 
pay in 3 Months 7919 — 
1 Journal Entry. 
Henry Harrington Dr to . for 240 Ib. 
t. = nett, at Go. 6 4. per lb. to pay in 3 
4 4 - Months — eee. 70 Ig9|— 
be Once more | TY 
the Waſte-Book Entry. 
on Bought of George Gordinch, Sen. wiz. | 
But Cheb. Cheeſe 430 C. 2, 5 : | 
mn 23 3. 4d. per C. 2299 7 » 
Was Butter, 5o Firkins, qt. nett, Þ p 
| at 2800 lb. at 3 4. per lb. 1 
eſi- to pay at 6 Months 53705 — 
— Journal Entry, 3 | 
i Sundry Accounts. Dr. to Geo, Goodinch, 
ow J. $37 —05, ——viz.. 
in: Cbeeſe of Chehire, ” 430 5 | 
gs +, 23. 4d, per C 1 502—5 | 
* butter, for 50 Firkins, qt. ner 
40 2800 Ib. at 3 4. per lb. [ 35 537 05 — 


— 
— 
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Waſte Book. 
Sold Fame, Fenkins, viz. | 
White Sarcenet co Yards 

at 3s. per Yard £6 
Indico Lahore 50 Pounds : 

at 7 s. per Pound c 5 


ww 
me. 


«Is 


Journal Entry of the lafl. | 

6|James Jenkins Debtor to ſundry Ac. 

ackas counts, viz. 
7\To white Sarcenet for 50 Yards, at 5 -.' 
8 


fer Yard — J. 7—1C—0 | 
To Indico Lahore for 
50 Us. at 7 5. per Ib. 17—10—0 


| — — 


From theſe few Examples of Entry, it may be cbie: ved 
that an experienced Perſon in Accompts, and a good M' 
ter, may keepa T7ournal without a Waſte-Book, or a We}! 
Buck without a Journal, ſince they both import one and the 
fame thing, though they differ a little in Words, or exprel 
| ſing: For the Leaves of both are numbered by Pages, o 
1 Parcels as ſome do, 

But however, I Hall give Methods of keeping each as fu 
as Room will give me Leave 


| (1) 

| The Waſte- Book. 

1 Pie London, Fanuary 1, 1750. 
An Inventory of all my Effets of Money, Gonus, 
| and Debts, 2 3 Z B. 7 London, 
| Merchant, viz. 

In Cafh for trading Occaſions 


| In Tobacco 4726 /5. at 9 4 + woe 
| n 10dac 20 4. a AI 
| 5 fer 1b. * F 177, 4. 6 
| Ia Broadcloth 6 Pieces, at OT” 
50. per Piece 1 
F Dowlas 1c00 Ells, at zs. . 
4 4. per Ell 1374 
Canary Wines 9 Pipes, at 5 
30 J. per Pipe « 1 
Due to me from Henry“ 1 
| Bland, fer Bond ug. | 
; : — 4 ] 38,1719 


© 
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mY i 
Journal. 
Inventory, &c. as above. | 
— | Sundry Accts. Dr. to Stock—4138,17,10 
dix 
Caſh for Trading Oc- 
2 caſions 
Tobaccoes 4726 bb. at 
9 4. for ib. - — 5 177, 4, 6 
Broadcloths 6 Pieces, at 5 
5 50 5, per Piece 37 
owlas 1000 Ells, at 
2 5. 4 4. per El) 0 116, 13, 4 
Canary Wines 9 Pipes, ; | 
at 30 J. pe Pipe — 7 | 
Henry Bland due on Bond 60, —,— 


— — 


3500, —.— 


= 


3 


(413217 10 


] ſhall make one Page ſerve for Waſte-Book and Jour- 
ral Entries, to ſave room, and alſo to have both Methods 
of Entry under Eye, to make them more intelligibly uſeful 
to the Reader, he hereby being not obliged to turn over- 
Leaf to ſee their Difference of Entry. 


1 Vaſe- Boot. 


— — — 


Londen, January 1ſt, 


Owing to William Webb, b 

News of my Hand d Ee 
Ditto to Roger Ruff, to * 6 

lance his Account 10 12 4 
Ditto to Heury Ile n, due the 33 | 
| 4th of May next 5 


128112 | 4 
Journal. TK : 
1 | Stock Debtor to Sundry Accounts, | 
— J. 128—12—4 VIZ. 
3 To William Webb, by Note 
of my Hand 

To Roger Ruff for Ballance of [ — 21 
F his Account r6 2 4 | | 
To Henry Hern, due the 4th J | | 
Fi of May next 6 88 


bro —— 


"In = - - 


; 1282 
7,49 
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| Wafte- Book. . 2 
| London, Feb. 2d —————— —170 
| Sold Thomas Townſhend, vis. 4&1 
246 1. of Virginia Cut To- | | 
bacco, at 14 4. per 16. R 
460 Ells of Dowlas, at 3 s. per 6 | 
Ell— AER 
3 — 82107 — 
Feb. 2. : 
ournal, 
Of Thomas Townſhend, Debtor to Sundries, 
— VIZ. 
1] To Tobacco, for 246 1. at | 
14 d. per 1b. e Ras RES 
1 To Dowlas, for 460 Ells, at} 6 2 
3 5. per Ell —— RS 
COR I 
Wa ſte- Book. 
Ditto 24th. | 
Bought of Leonard Legg, 4 Pipes of Ca 
nary, at 28 /. per Pipe Ig —=|- 
To pay in 6 Months. 
Ditto 24th. 
iy Journal. 
|. Canary Wines Debtor to Leonard Lege, 
— 1 for 4 Pipes, at 28 Pounds per Pipe 1121 —| — 
2] To pay in 6 Months. | 


The ſhort Lines ruled againſt the Journal Entries are, 
or may be, termed Poſting Lines, and the Figure on Top 
of the Lines denotes the Folio of the Leidger where 
the Debtor is entered ;: and the Figure under the Line 
ſhews the Folio of the Leidger where the Credit is en- 
tered; and the other ſmaller Figures againſt the ſundry 
Debtors, or ſundry Creditors (whether Goods or Perions) 
fhew alſo in what Folios of the Leidger they are poſted. 
And the Figures in the narrow Column toward the Left- 
hand of the Pounds, Shillings, and Pence Lines, direct to 
the Folio in the Leidger where the Debit or Credit is pos ; 

3 | | t 
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that is, to the Accompt of Goods, or of the Perſon imme- 
diately following the Words Toor By; the firſt being proper 
to the Left or Debit Side of the Leidger ; and the other 
uſed always on the Right or Credit Side of the Folio's in 
the Leidger. 

There are ſeveral other Books uſed by Merchants beſides 
thoſe three before - mentioned; as the Ca/- Bork, which is 
ruled as the Leidger, and folio'd likewiſe, wherein all Re- 
ceipts of Money are enter'd on the Left-hand Folio, and 
Payments on the Right; ſpecifying in every Entry the 
Day of the Month (the Year being ſet on the Top) for what, 
and for whoſe Account the Money was received, or paid ; 
and the Total Debit or Credit of each Side is to be poſted 
into the Leidger, to the Accompt of Caſh therein, in one 
Line of either Side, wiz. to, or by ſundry Accompts, 
as per Caſh-Book, Folio, Sc. which is to be done once a 
Month, cr at Diſcretion; and the Particulars of each Side, 
Article by Article, are to be poſted into the Leidger to the 
proper Accompts unto which they belong ; with References 
in the Caſh-Book to the ſeveral Folio's in the Leidger ; and 
carry the Balance over-Leaf in the Caſh-Book ; by which 
you may know at any time what Caſh you have, or ought 
to have by you. 

Another Book, is a Book of Charges of Merchandize, 
wherein is to be entered the Cuſtom and petty Charges of 
any ſhipp'd Goods; as Porterage, Wharfage, Warehouſe- 
room, Ec. and once a Month is transferred into the Calh- 
Book on the Credit Side, making Reference to the Book of 
Charges of Merchandize; and likewiſe the ſame in the 
Debtor Side of the ſame Accompt in the Leidger for the 
Particulars thereof, | 

The next Book I ſhall name, is the Invoice-Book, or 
Book of Factories: In this Book is to be copied all Invoices 
or Cargozones of Goods ſhipped, either for Accompts pro- 
per or partable; and alſo of Goods received from Abroad, 
which muſt always be entered on the Left-fide, leaving the 
Right-ſide Blank; and on the Advice of the Diſpoſal of 
Goods ſent Abroad, and alſo on the Sale of Goods received 
from Abroad, enter them on the Blank or Right: ſide; fo 
at fuſt View may be ſeen how the Accompt ſtands, Ec. 

e next a Bill-Book, wherein is entered Bills of Exchange 
accepted, and when they become due ; and when paid, 
made ſo in the Margin, | 


The 


. ——— — — — a — — > 


——————————————————————— 
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The next is a Pook of Honſhold Expences, for the 


Monthly Charge ſpent in Houſe-keeping ; likewiſe y. 


parel, Houſe-rent, Servants Wages, and Pocket Expences; 
and this may be monthly ſummed up, and carried to the 
Credit of Caſh. 

Beſides the above-mentioned, there muſt be a Book to 
copy all Letters ſent Abroad, or beyond the Seas; wherein 
the Name of the Perſon or Perſons to whom the Letter is 
ſent, muſt be written pretty full, for the readier finding the 
ſame. 

The next is (and what is very neceſſary) a Receipt Bock, 


wherein is given Receipts for Money paid, and expreiled 


for whote Accompt or Uſe, or for what it is received; to 


which the receiving Perſon mult ſet his Name for himſch, 
or ſome other, with the Year and Day of the Month on the 


Top. 

c/etly, a Note or Memorandum. Pook, to minute down 
Affairs that occur, for the Letter Help of Memory; aud i; 
of great Uſe where there is Multiplicity of Puſineis, 

Having given an Account of the ſeveral Books and their 
Uſe, the next Thing neceſi:ry will be, to give ſome fer 
Rules of Aid, to enable the Book keeper to make proper 
Entries; and to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Debtors and Credi- 
tors, VIS. 

Firſt, For Money received, make Caſh Dr. to the Party 
that paid it (if for his own Accompt) ard tte Party Cr. 

Secondly, Money paid, make the Receiver Dr. (if for his 
own Accompt} and Caſh Cr. 

Thirdly, Goods bought for ready Money, make the 
Goods Dr. to Caſh, and Caſh Cr by the Goods. 

Feurthly. Goods fold for ready Money, juſt the contrary, 
z, . Caſh Dr. and the Goods Cr. 

Fifthly, Goods bought at Time ; Goods bought are Dr. 
to the Seller of them, and the Seller Cr. by the Goods. 

Sirthly, Goods fold at Time, juſt the contrary, i. e. the 
Party that bought them is Dr. to the Goods, and the Goods 
Cr. by the Party. 

Seventhly, Goods bought, part for ready Money, and 
the reſt at Time: Firſt, make the Goods Dr. to the Party, 
for the Whole, Secondly, make the Party Dr. to Caih for 
the Money paid him in part of thoſe Goods. 

Eighthly, Goods ſold, part for ready Money, and the rel 
at Time: Firſt, make the Party Dr. to the Goods y the 

3 W "UN 
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whole. Secondly, Caſh Dr. to the Party received of him 
in part of thoſe Goods. Or either of theſe two laſt 
Rules may be made Dr. to Sundries; as Goods bought, Dr. 
to the ſelling Man for ſo much as is left unpaid, and to Caſh 
for ſo much paid in ready Money : And fo on the contrary 
for Goods ſold. 

Ninthly, When you pay Money before it is due, and are 
to have Difcount allowed you, make the Perſon Dr. to Caſh 
for ſo much as you pay him, and to Profit and Loſs for the 
8 z or make the receiving Man Dr. to Sundries, as 
before. 


Profit and Loſs is Dr. 


To Caſh for what Money you pay and have nothing for 
it, as Diſcount of Money paid you before due, and to A- 
batement by Compoſition, Houſhold Expences, c. 

Per Contra Cr. 

By Caſh for all you receive, and deliver nothing for it 3 
as Diſcount for prompt Payment, any Legacy left you, 
Money received with an Apprentice, and by the Profit of 
every particular Commodity you deal in, by Ships in Com- 
pany, by Voyages, &c. | 


To balance or clear an Accompt when full written. 


'Þ IRST, if the Dr. Side be more than the Credit, 
make the Old Accompt Cr. by the New; and if 
the contrary, make the New Account Dr. to the Old: 
But it the Dr. Side be leſs than the Credit, then make the 
Old Accompt Dr. to the New, and the New Accompt Cr. 
by the Old, for ſuch a Reſt or Sum as you ſhall find in the 
Accompt. 

2. An Accompt of Company, wherein you have placed 
more received of another than his Stock; then add as much 
on the Debit Side as you find on the Credit Side; to the end 
that, in the New Accompt, you may have ſo much Debit 
as you put in, and ſo much Credit as you have received. 

3. In Accompts of Merchandize, you muſt enter the 
Gain, or Loſs, before you make the Old Accompt Cr. by 
the New, and the New Dr. to the Old, for the Remainder 
of Goods unſold. / 

4. In the Foreign Accompts, which you are to keep with 
a double Margin, or Column, for Dollars, Crowns, 'or any 
Foreign Coins whatſoever, which have been received or 

| paid 
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paid by Bills of Exchange for Goods fold by Factors or 
Correſpondents, or bought by them for the Accompts be. 
fore ; here you muſt firit balance the ſaid inward Margin 
of Dollars, Crowns, &c, 
To remove an Account full written to another Folis. 

Sum or add up the Dr. and Cr. Sides, and ſee the Dif. 
ference, which place to its Oppoſite: As admit the Cr. Side 
exceeds the Dr then you are to write the Line in the Old 
Accompt to balance on the Dr. Side, to anſwer the Line on 
the Cr. Side of the New Accompt. 


How to balance at the Year's End, and thereby to know 
the State of your Affairs and Circumſtances, 


OU muſt make an Accompt of Balance on the next 
void Leaf or Folio of your Leidger to your other Ac- 
compts; but after ſo done, do not venture to draw out the 
Accompt of Balance in the ſaid Folio, *till you have made 
it exact on a Sheet of Paper, ruled and titled for that Pur- 
poſe ; becauſe of Miſtakes or Errors that may occur or hap- 
en in the Courſe of balancing your Leidger ; which are to 

rectified, and will cauſe Eraſements or Alterations in that 
Accompt, which ought to be very fair and exact; and after 
you have made it to bear in the ſaid Sheet, copy fair the 
ſaid Accompt of Balance in the Leidger. 

The Rules for balancing are theſe, vix. 

1/, Even your Accompt of Caſh, and bear the Nett Reſt 
to balance Dr. 

24ly, Caſt up all your Goods bought, and thoſe ſold, of 
what kind ſoever, in each Accompt of Goods; and ſee 
whether all Goods bought, be fold or not ; and if any re- 
-main unſold, value them as they coſt you, or according to 
the preſent Market Price, ready Money ; and bear the 
Nett Reſt to balance Dr. | 

34ly, See what your Goods or Wares ſeverally coſt, and 
alſo how much they were ſold for, and bear the Nett Gain 
or Loſs to the Accompt of Profit and Loſs. 

4thly, Even all your Drs. and all your Crs. in order 25 
they lie, and bear the Nett Reſt of ſeveral Dr. ard Cr. to 
balance. | | 

5thly, Even your Voyages,” your Factors Accompts, 
wherein is either Gain or Loſs, and bear the Nett Gain or 


Loſs to the Accompt of Profit and Loſs ; and the Goods un- 


6thhy, 


the Nett Reſt to Stock or Capital, as an Advance to your 
Stock or Capital. 

-thly, Even your Stock, and bear the Nett Reſt to ba- 
lance Cr. 

” Then caſt vp the Dr, and Cr. Sides of your Balance ; and 
if they come out both alike, then are your Accompts well 
kept ; otherwiſe you muſt find out your Error by — 
over your Books again, to ſee whether you have entered 
every Dr. and Cr. in the Leidger as you ought. 

Note, By pricking over the Book is meant, an examinin 
wery Article of the Fournal, againſt the Leidger, and Nen 
ing it thus, — or thus | ; and upon the ſecond Examination 
thas T; and upon a third Examination thus ||, or any other 
Mark. 

Note alſo, In all Accompts of Goods, you muſt keep a Co- 
lumn in the Middle of the Leaf, of each Side, for Number, 
Wiight and Meaſure. 

Ard alſo Note, That the Money, Wares, or Goods remain- 
ing in your Hands, and the Debts owing to you, muſt over- 
balance with the Nett Stock and Debts owing by you. | 

Though all that hath been ſaid in relation to Book- 
keeping, and the ſeveral Rules thereunto belonging, may 
ſeem a little abſtruſe to the altogether Unlearned therein, 
yet there is no ſuch mighty Difficulty te inſtruct them as 
they may imagine: For theſe following Hints may render 
what hath been already ſaid, intelligible to an ordinary Ca- 
pacity. 


mentioned, wiz, That all Things received, or the Receiver, 
are Debtor to all Things delivered, or the Deliverer ; for 
this Rule holds good in all Caſes. 


the Cr. is eaſily underſtood, without mentioning it: For if 
A be Dr. to B, then B is Cr. by A, for what Sum ſoever 
it be: Alſo, if Goods be Dr. to C, then C is Cr. by thoſe 
Goods, for the Sum they amount to —— Imhis I 
mention, becauſe that moſt Authors (if not all) that I 
have met with on the Subject of Book-keeping, ſpend a 
great many Words, which I think (begging their Þ 
if I err) might be ſaved, in declaring the Creditor, as well 
3 the Debtor, when it may be underſtood, as 
oreſaid, 5 
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bt, Even tl Accompt of Profit and Loſs, and bear 


, Stick cloſe to the Text, or general! Rule before- 


204%, When the Dr. (whether Perſon or Goods) is known, 


ardoa 


34h 


carrying it to another Folio; for if the old Accompt be 


Examples of various Kinds of Receipts, and promi 
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34ly, This Art of [talian Book keeping, is called Pu. 
Beeping by Double Entry, becauſe there mult be two Entries; 
the firſt being a Charging of a Perſon, Money, or Coods; 
and the ſecond a Difcharging of a Perſon, Money, or Goods, 

4thly, Strialy note, Ihat if the firſt Entry be on the Dr. 
or Left-hand Side of your Leidger, the next or ſecond En- 
try, muſt always be made on the Right or Credit Side of 
your Leidger ; for whenever one Perfon or Thing is charg. 
ed, then always another Perſon or Thing is diſcharged for 
the ſaid Sum, let it be what it will. 

And ſo it is in balancing or evening an Accompt, and 


evened by the Balance on the Credit Side, then the new 
Accompt muſt be debited or charged on the Debit Side, for 
the Sum that balanced the old Accompt. 

Much more might be ſaid to this {rt of Book-terping, if 
J had Room; but I have plainly ſpoke to the principal 
Fundamentals thereof, which I hope may be ſufficient for 
the Inſtruction and Improvement of any intelligent Reader, 


The next Matter I ſhall go upon, is to ſhew, or Fire 

: ory 
Notes; alſo Bills of Parcels in different Trades; likewiſe 
Bills of Book Debts, Bills of Exchange, with Remarks on 
them; and ſome other Precederts of Writings in Trade and 
Mercantile Affairs. 


And firſt of Receipts of different Forms 


Fceived September 23, 1749, of Mr. „ „ 
Anthony Archer, the Sum of Six 
Pounds Nine Shillings; I ſay received for 
my Maſter Brian Burry, per me 
Caleb Catchmorey. 
| London, September 23, 1749. 
138 of Mr. Kend ict Kreptouch, 
Ten Pounds Eleven Shillings and 
Six Pence, in full Payment, per me 
Henry Haft). 
Note. The Sum received muſt always be expreſſed ir Wire! 
at lingtb, and not in Figures, in the Body of the Rreeipt; 
but it may and ought to be exprefſed in Figures behind a 
Brace (as in the two foregoing Exumples ) as awell at in tht 
Boay of the Receipt. 5 
en 


6 9 -e 


10 -l c 


7 
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When a Receipt is given in a Book, there is no Occaſion 


bo mention the Man's Name of whom you receive the 
51 Money; becauſe that is implied, he being the Owner of 

5 che Book. 

8 A Receipt in Part of Goods ſold, 

of Eceived the 24th of September, 1749, E 

12 of Mr. Timothy Jruſtlittle, Fifty 


for I Pounds in Part of Indico ſold him the 224 5 = 
Inſtant, per me 
Laurence Lowemoney. 


A Receipt given in a Receipt Book, 


Eceived the 26th of September, 1749, 
the Sum of Forty-five Pounds, by 


tie Order, and for the Accompt of George 9 
Greedy, Eſq; per 
Timothy Trufly. 
Eceived the 27th of September, 1749, 
of Mr. Daniel Davenport and Com- 10 


pany, One hundred Pounds, on Accompt 
of Self and Partner, per 
James Jenks, 


Eceived the 28th of September, 1740, 
of Mr. Peter Punctual, Fifty five 
Pounds Sixteen Shillings and Nine Pence, 55 —16—09 
in Part for Tobacco ſold him the 24th of 
Luruft laſt, per 


Fabian Funk. 
Eceived the 29th of September, 1749, 
R of the Honourable Eaft- India Com- 
pany, Three hundred and Fifteen Pounds > 3! 5 —10—00 
Ten Shillings, per Order, and for the Ac- 
compt of Peter Pepper, per 3 
Stephen Storax. 
Eceived October 2, 1749, of the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of 
England, One thouſand fix hundred Pounds & 1600 10 -O 
Ten Shillings, for Self and Company, 
her 


Leonard Longfurſe. 
. Re- 


ky 


. — . œꝗ—— — 
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Fceived the 5th'of October, 1749. RES 
of the Worſhipful Company of GV o- 
cers, Forty-nine Pounds Fifteen 5 in 49—15=c 
full Payment for my Father Peter Plumb 
per me 


. 


Peter Plumb, junior. 


Eceived the 6th of October, 1749, of 

R the Right Honourable Robert 2 6 
iq; Lord-Mayor of London, the Sum of 60-00 -c | 

Sixty Pounds, for the Uſe of the Worſhipful 


Company of Haberdaſhers, per dr 
Caleb Careful, Clerk. 


A Rent-Gatherer*s Receipt. 


Eceived the 24th of October, 1749, 

of Mr. Aaron Arable, Twenty-five 
N in full for half a Vear's Rent, 

ue at Michaelmas laſt, and deducted for 

Taxes five Pounds, and for Repairs "Two 7 25 coco 
Pounds, together Seven Pounds; I ſay re. 
ceived for the Uſe of Laurence Letland, 

Eſq; by Virtue of his Letter of Attorney, 


per 
Robert Rentrole. 
Eceived of Mr. Timothy Tenant, this 
25th Day of October, 1749, Six 
Pounds for a Quarter's Rent, dust Mi- 6-00-00 
chaelmas lalt, for my Maſter Lancelot Let- 
farm, per me 
Francis Faithful. 


R 7 Auguſt 14, 1749, of Mr. 


Peter Biſhop, Twenty-nine Pounds 
Six Shillings, in Part of a Bill of Sixty > 29—o06—00 


Pounds, due the 3 of Xber next, to Mr. 


Sampſon Shuffle, per 
a Francis Fidell. 


A Receipt, on the Back of a Bill of E xchange. | 


| S zoth, 1749, received the full 
Contents of the within mentioned, 500 Pes of 8 
being 500 Pieces of Eight, per 
Nathan Needy. - 
75 
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Promiſſory Notes. = | 
Promiſe to pay to Mr. Timothy Teaxer, Sixty Pounds, ton. # 
the 2oth of this inſtant September ; Witneſs my Hand 
this 1yth of September, 1749. 
NEO rn Daniel Dilatory. . 
J bo—00—00 | 


Le ee ‚⏑⁰] 


| October 18th, 1749 5 
A [ Promiſe to Hay to the Honourable the Directors of the 
0 


Sout h- Sea Company, or Bearer, on Demand, Four hun- 

dred Fifty Pounds, for my Father F ames Jones, = 
— William Tones, 
J. 450 


— —— 


24th of OHober, 1749 
Promiſe to pay unto the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of E ngland, Two thouſand Pounds, 
Nahum Neednothing. 


22 > 
= — 


3 J. 2000 
October 24, 1749. 
| Promiſe to y to the Royal cen Company, or Bearer, 
on Demand, Seven haadred fty-ſix Pounds Ten Shillings 
and Nine-pence, for my Maſter, Robert Regular, 


— Lewis Martin. 
4.756—10—9 6 
0 
October 25, 1749. 
Promiſe to pay to the Honourable Eaft-India Company, 
or Bearer, Five hundred Pounds, for Henry Hudſon, 
— Martin Moneybag. 
J. 500 
0 


” 26th OZober, 1749. | | 
| Promiſe to pay to Mr. C:ri/lopher Ca/h, five Pounds for 
Value received ; witneſs my Hand this 26th Day of 
October, 1749. 
— — Rabin Ruck, 


J. 5 -o 


— 


— — 


; | A 


— — — — 
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A Note given by Two. 

E, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mr. Mal, 

Miſtruſt, or his Order, fix Pounds Sterling, on De. 

mand, for Valued received : Witneſs our Hands this 27th 
of September, 1749. 

—— — Nathan N. eech, 

J. 6—00—00 Samuc l Surth. 


Witneſs Nicholas Notice. 
h A Bill of Debt, 


Emorandum, "I hat I William Want, of London, Wea 

ver, do owe, and am indebted unto Mr. Timzthy 
Truſt, of Weſtminſter, Watchmaker, the Sum of Twenty. 
five Pounds Six Shillings of lawful Money of Great. Britain; 
which Sum ] promiſe to pay to the ſaid Timothy Truſt, his 
Executors, Adminiltrators, or Aſſigns, on or before the 1oth 
Day of December next enſuing : Witneſs my Hand this 22d 
Day of Oober, 1749. VHilliam Wait. 

Witneſs Titus Teſtis. 


Bill of Parcels. 


T is uſual, when Goods are fold, for the Seller to deliver 

to the Buyer, with the Goods, a Bill of Parcels ; which 

is a Note of their Contents and Prices, with a Total of their 
Value caſt up, Tc. Theſe Bills ought to be hand: 
ſomely writ, and in methodical Order, according to the bei 
beſt and cuſtomary Way of each particular 'T'rade. Pr, 
I ſhall therefore ſhew the Forms of Bills of Parcels in Nr. 
ſome Trades and Profeſſions, with the ſhorteſt Methods of Nies 
caſting up the ſeveral Articles in each Bill. an) 


A Mercer*s Bill. 
London, September 26, 1749. | 
Bought of Abel Atlas, and Ben Burdett, viz. vi 
12 Vds 4 of rich flowered Sattin, at 123. 6 4. per Yd. 
8 Yds of ſprigg'd Tabby, at Gs. 34. per Vd. 
s Vds à of Farrindon, at 65. 8 4. per Yd. 
6 Vds of Mohair, at 4s. 29. per Yd. 
17 Yds 3 of Luteſtring, at 3s. 4d. per Yd. 


— 
5 16—7—8 
Sometimes the Money is paid preſently, then the Receipt 


is made as follows : 11 
| | Re- 
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Received the 26th of September, 1749, Sixteen Pound, 
eren Shillings, and eight Pence, in full of this Bill, for my 
Maſter Abel Atlas, and Company; per me 
Francis Fairſpoken, 


AM oollen-Drapter's Bill. 
London, September 24th, 1749. 
Bought of Benjamin Broadcloth, 22d of 2 1749, 
VIZ. ' WE 
5 Yards of fine Spaniſh Black, at ———18—4 per Yd. 

Yds & of ditto, at 12—4 ditto 
dvds 4 of fine mixt Cloth, at————15;—9 ditto 
16 Yds 4 of Frize, at - —— 3—6 ditto 
vas of Drap-de-berry, at —13—; ditto 
5 Yds F of ſuperfine Spanih Cloth, at—18—10 ditto. 

A Linen-Draper's Bill. 
September 26th, 1749. 
Bought of Marmadute Muſlin, viz. 
16 Ells of Doulas, at 1s. 44. per Ell. 
14 Ells of Lockram, at 15. 3 4. per Ell. 
22 Ells & of Holland, at 3s. 4 4. per Ell. 
1 Piece of Cambrick, at 15 5. # 
8; Vds Z of Diaper, at 1 s. 109. per Yd. 
19 Yds + of Damaſk, at 4s. 3 d. per Yd. 
2 Pieces of Muſlin, at 18 5. 10 4. per Piece, 

The ſeveral Articles of theſe Bills are purpoſely omitted 
being caſt up, for the Exerciſe of the Reader in the Rules of 
Practice; or by th# Rules of Multiplication of Money, be- 
in {Whore ſhewn ; which indeed is the beſt Method of all, for the 
of Fready caſting up the divers and ſundry Articles contained in 
any Bill of Parcels whatſoever. 


Example. 
We'll take the laſt Article of the Woollen-Draper's Bill, 
Uz, 5 Yds 3, Cc. at 18s. 104: per Yard, 


— — 


* r „% we * 


57 18-10 

* 7 

1.4—14—2 — — 

16—5 4 8) 131—10 

m_ Facit I. 5—10—743 16= 51 


eipt In this Example the Price is multiplied by the Quantity, 
Ur. 5 Yards 3, according to the Rules delivered in Mulli- 
| 2 1 plication 


WF > „ „ r 
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| | plication of Money; and the Product by g is J. 4—14-—2 
| | Ihen for the F of a Yard, I multiply the Price of the Inte. 
| ger, viz. 18s. 10 d. by the Numerator of the Fraction 
| Viz. 7, and divide by the Denominator 8, and the Quotient 
| l is 16s. 5 d. 4, agreeable with the Rule ſpoken to in the Doe. 
ol trine of Fractions. Which 165. 5 4.4 added to the 
i Product of 18s. 104. multiplied by 5, gives J. 5—10—;;, 
| as in the Operation above. 

| 


A Gracer's Bill. 
| Bought of Robert Raiſin, and Peter Plumb, October the 
| 4th; 1740, us. GC qr. . „ . . 
| Sugar 2 Hhds qt—17—2—17 at 1-106 per C. 
| Raitins 3 Barrels —b6—1—19 at 1—14—5 
| Tobacco 1 Hhd——-4—o0—12 at 4—19—4 : 
Rice 1 Barrel 1—O0—15; at 2—16—4 
Pepper 1 Bag —— 1—3—19 at 3—12—4 
Brimſtone 2—1—19 at 1—19—1 


| A Hofier's Bill. 
Bought of Si/vefter Slipftocking, October 5th, 1749, vis. 


5 Pair of Womens mixt Worſted Hoſe, at © 5.76 
3 pr. of Womens Silk Hoſe, at- —09s. 4d, 
22 pr. of Mens Woollen ditto, at —. 24. 
S pr. of Womens ditto, at — . 24 
21 yds. of Flannel, at | — 4 


| 8 pr. of Thread Hoſe, at —— 3. 44 
| he beſt and moſt expeditious Way of caſting up theſe 
| ſeveral Articles is by the Methods fhewn in DMu/tip/ication 
[ ef Money. 
A Fiſhmonger's Bill. 
Bought of Leonard Ling, 6th of October, 1749. 


* 3 C. ot Haberdine, at — J 7—10—6 fer C 

[8 1 Z of Ling, at — 8—12—6 

| 1 C. + of Stock- fiſn, at — 4—10—6 

| 6 Barrels Z of white Herrings — 3—10—2 t 
1 Barrel of red Herrings 2—12—0 


| 95 dried Salmon, at — O—10—2 
| The Amount of each Article is purpoſely omitted for ths 
young Man's Exerciſe in A: ithmetic. 

i | Note, Haberdine or Ling, 124 is 4 Hundred: Staci 
3 and Herring, 120 to the Hundred, 1200 to a Thouſand 
and 13 Barrels a Laſt. 


\ 
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A Leatherſeller's Bill. 
Bought of Henry Hide, the 7th of October, 1749, wiz. F 
* ; 
1; Large oil'd Lamb Skins, at 1—3 T per Skin. 
13 Kipp of Goat Skins, at ————;—4 
137 Allom'd Sheep Skins, at ———1—3 
19 Calve-ſkins, at —4—3 
85 Oil'd Buck Skins, 48 —— —1 2—9 
10 Ruſſia Hides, at 12—9 
o Dicker of Hides, at J. 15—11—6 
Note, 50 Goat Skins make a Kipp; and other Sking, fe- 


lore to the Hundred. A Dicker is 10 Hides or Shins ; and 
20 Dickers a Laſt. 


ze 


A Pewterer's Bill. ; 
Bought of Andrew Antimony, October the 7th, 1749, wiz, 


——— 


9 Hard Metal Diſhes wt. 42 at 144. per lb. —2 g — 


z. Wi Dozen of ditto Plates — O 17 — 
d. Ii Chamber pot of ditto — 4 — 
4%. Standiſh of ditto — 4 — 
2d. J: Tankards of ditto — oO 5 19 
2 4.113 Beſt Spoons — . 0” 4-0 
1% Hard Metal Porringers —— o 3 — 
4% Salt of ditto — | 0 ie 
heſeſ Set of Caſtors ——— — ä o 19 — 
2110 . 
4:19 3 
0 Examples of Caſting. 
pr. of Woollen Hoſe, 42 16. of Pewter, at 1—2 4 
at 3s. 2 d. per Pair 7 
7 and 3 — 
i—2—2 6 
| q 3 N — — 
ey — An ſtuer l. 2 9 —0 
f 3 —b —p 5 
2 3 2 the odd Pair, 
— — 


'P 3=9—$ Anſewer. | 


I 2 Fills 7 
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| Bills on Book Debts, 
A oollen-Drape, , Fill, 
1749 | Mr. Francs Frize, Dr. 1 
3. &. 
April 20 To 16 Yds Z of Black Cloth, d 
at — — 1 3 per Yd, 
ditto 24| To 4 Yds 4 of Drap-de-berry, | 
at 15—6 J 
May 4 To 35 Yds of mixt Grey Cloth, 
at —10 5 " 
17] To g Yds of fine ditto, at—17 3 
June 12 To 12 Yds Z of fine Broad 
Cloth, at: — —1 3 7 
If the Gentleman pays the whole Bill, then make the 
Receipt thus : Ji 
Received the 19th of O96. 1749, of Mr. Fran-] ” 
cis Frize, the Sum of Fiſty- four Pounds, &c, in full ( /. 4 
of this Bill and of all Accompts, for my Maſter, 54, Es. 7h 
David Draper; per Michael Mea ſureavell. bo 


OY A Mercer's Bill. 
1749 Madam Dinah Dilatory, Dr. to Bryan Brocade 
VIZ. 

Yds. 8 
Mar. 16 To 16 + of flower'd Sattin, at- 14 9 er Yd 
April 14] To 14 of Venetian Silk, at —11 8 
ditto 16 To 99 of Mohair, at —— 6 3 
May 16 To 14 Z of flower'd Damaſk, at- 9 7 
June 7 To ß 4 of Genoa Velvet, at — 21 
ditto 25 To Z of Luteſtring, at . 

If Part of the Bill is paid, write thus: 

Received of Madam Dinah Dilatory, 

Twelve Pounds Ten Shillings, in Part off I. ©»: 
Payment, for my Maſter Bryan Procade ; 12 10-0 


per Henry Hunter. | 
A Corn-chandler's Bill. \ 
1749 | Mr. Robert Racer, Dr. to Lind MOT if | 
"5 


| April 24 To 5 Quarters of Oats, at ——2 37 Bat 
May 16 To 9 Buſhels of Beans, at——4 10 
June 19] To 7 Buſhels of Bran, at ——1 10 * 
To 19 Buſhels of Oats, at ——1 11 

ditto 24| To 16 Buſhels of Beans, at—3 11 
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A Tobaccmi/t®s Bill. 
Mr. Francis Fume, Dr. to Richard Rai ſecloud, 


VIZ. 4 
To 1 Hhd of Tobacco, qt. nett, | 
569 bb. at a — 10 per 1b, 


To 1 Box, qt. 7; + . nett, at- 114 
To 5 Bags of Old Spani/h, qt. nett, 
671 1b, at———— 3+ 
To & Hhd qt. 334 Gros, Tare 42, 
nett, 293 /b. at 4 


To 2 Rolls of Tobacco, qt. 94 l. at 95 


Staticner's Bill. 


Mr. Siſcera Scribler, Dr. to Phineas Foolſcap, 
viz. Reams 4. . 
To 57 of Demy Paper, at 10 9 per R. 
To 195 of 2d Foolſcap, at —6 3 . 
To 37; of 2d Demy, at ——— 8 2 


6] To gz of French Royal, at— 2 6 


To 26 Rolls of Parchment, at—15 11 


Note, A Roll of Parchment is 60 Shins: 4 
' Ream of Paper 20 Puires; and a Bale of Paper 


1 
May 
o 25 
June 4 
Tuly 12 
aber 7 
3 
e 11% 12 
eitto 31 
Aug. 24 
„er 
a 26 
140, 
Yd 549 
Mar. 27 
ditto 30 


ri! 1 
ditto 9 
May 20 
une 24 


of lime 1 
broad. 


110 Reams. 


A Bricklayer's Bill, 


Mr. Martin Meſſuage, Dr. to Peter Pantile, 
viz 

To 25 Thouſand of Bricks, at 16s. per M. 

To 11 Thouſand Plain Tiles, at 20 5. 6 d. per M. 

To 28 C. of Lime, at 125. per C. 

To 20 Load of Sand, at 3 3. 6 d. per Load. 

Fo 140 Ridye Tiles, at 8 5. 6 d. per C. 

To go Days Work mylelf, at 3 s. per Day. 

To go Days my Man, at 25. 64 

To go Days another Bricklayer, at 2s. 6d. 


brey Stock Bricks. 
Here it is neceſſary to give a general Rule for the calling 


Fo go Days for 2 Labourers,at 20 4 a Day each, 


Note, 1000 plain Tiles is 1 Load; and 25 Bags or Bujhels 


C. A Brick muſt be ꝙ Inches long, and 4 Iuchcs 
Bricks are of three Sorts, Plaice Bricks, Red and 


Wany Thing fold by the 1 houſand; as Bricks, tiles, Clin. 


1 2 kards, 
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kards, or Flanders paving Bricks, and ſeveral other Things 

mentioned in the Book of Rates, wiz. Barrel Hoops, Gooſe 

Quills, Oranges and Lemons, Squirrel Skins, Billets, Sr. 
And the eaſy Rule is this, viz. 

Multiply the given Number by the Shillings in the Price, 
(if the Price be at ſo many Shillings per M.) and always cut 
off three Figures or Places toward the Right hand; aud 
the Figures toward the Left-hand are Shillings, which divide 
by 20, to bring them into Pounds: And thoſe Figures (eps. 
rated towards the Right-hand, multiply by 12, the next in. 
ferior Denomination ; and ſtill cut off, or ſeparate three 
Places toward the Right-hand, and the Figures toward the 
Left are Pence; and the three laft Figures cut off, multiply 
by 4; and ſtill ſeparate three Places toward the Right-hard, 
and the Figures toward the Left are Farthings.——And if 
the Price be Shillings and Pence per 'Thouſand, then reduce 
the Price into Pence, and multiply the given Number by 
the Pence contained in the Price, cutting off three Places 
toward the Right as aforeſaid ; and the Figures toward the 
Left are Pence, which bring into Pounds, according to Rule; 
and multiply the Remainder, or Figures cut off, by 4, Es. 

Example. 
24650 Bricks, at 175. per Thouſand, 
17 
1725 50 
24650 


Anſ. Shillings 41, 9050 20 l. 195. and ,$92 of a Shilling 


or J. 20, 19888 | 
261324 plain Tiles, at 165. 6 4. 


198 12 
2090592 198 4. 
2351916 
261324 


Pence 5 1742, 15 2 
Divide per 12) 4 
20) 5. 431, 1—10d4. 608 


— — 


J. 215—11—10 and 3295 of a Penny. 


When 
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When Things bought by the Thouſand, are retailed by 


the Hundred, as particularly Dutch and Exgliſb Pantiles; 
then follow this Rule, viz. 

Multiply the given Quantity by the Price, whether Shil- 
lings, or Shillings and Pence. If Shillings, multiply by the 
Number of Shillings, and cut off two Figures or Places to- 
ward the Right-hand ; and thoſe toward the Left are Shil- 
lings; which reduce to Pounds as uſual ; and what remains, 
that is, the Figures cut off, multiply by 12; and again, cut 
of two Places more toward the Kight hand, and the Fi- 
gures to the Left are Pence; and what remains multiply by 


4. 7 C. 
Fæample. 
1726 Pantiles, at 7 1. per C. 
7 


1208 2 a 
a 


\ 


F That is, 61. 005. 94. 4 and 35 of a Farthing. 


9184 
4 


3136) 
If the Price be Shillings and Pence, multiply by the Pence 
contained in the Price, and proceed as before ; and then 
the Figures toward the Left-hand will be Pence; which re- 
duce to Pounds according to Rule. 


Example. 
2964 Stock Bricks, at 2 5. 62. fer C. 
30 Pence a 


—ů—ů— — 


Pence 88920 


4 (That is, 3 J. 145. 1d. and 128 of a 


— Farthing, or 16 of a Penny. 
803 | 
This Method is preferable to Practice, becauſe of its 
Exactneſs for the odd Number above "Thouſands or Hun- 
dreds, which would be puzzling to be very exact as to the 
odd Number; but by this Method, the Queſtion is ſolved 
o the 1000 or 100 Parts of a Farthing ; as may be ſeen by 
the foregoing Examples of the Operation. 
14 3 of 


| 
| 
. 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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Bills of Exchange. 

B IL LS of Exchange are either Inland, or Foreign ; 
The Inland Bills are drawn by one Trader in Ge 
City or Town, upon another of another City or Town in / 

the ſame Kingdom; as London upon Briſtol, or Exeter upon 
London, &c. and thele chiefly concern our Shop-keeper,, 05 
and Wholeſale Traders either of Town or Country; and the or 
Foreign more immediately concern the Merchant. oF 
Bills of Exchange, if handſomely drawn, muſt be wit. Wl 
ten in a fair Hand, on a long Fiece of Paper, about three 
Inches broad, and writ in Form after the following Pre. 


cedents. 
A Bill payable at Sight, 


London, 5th, October, 1749. 

T Sight hereof, pay to Mr. Gregory Greedy, or his 
Order, the Sum of Fifty Pounds, for Value received 
- Chriftepher Caſh ; and place it to Accompt, as per Advice 


0 A 
To Mr. Peter Punctual, Your humble Servant, 7 
Grocer, in High-ſireet Daniel Draaubill. 
in Briſtol. | 
Note. A Bill at Sight is payable three Days after the Ac- 
ceptor ſeeth it. 1 L 
Exon, November 4th, 1749. 
Even Days after Sight hereof, pay to Mr. Nathan Nees, 
8 or his Order, twenty-four Pour ds ten Shillings, for tne 
Value received here of Mr. Timothy Transfer, and place it to 
Accompt, as per Advice from a 
To Mr. Simon Certain, Your Frier d and Servant, 
Hal craaſter, in Milk- Michael Moneyman. Wl | 
ſtreet, London, | 


If Mir. Needy lends his Servant, Andrew Benſon, to receive 
the Voucy ; afier he hath writ his Name on the Back of 
the Bill, (which is his Order) the Servant muſt write a 
Receipt to his Maſter's Name, thus ; 

N E-cived November 16, I 749, the full Contents of be 
«1: thin-menticned Bill, being tauenty four Pounds, len 
Shillings. 
Witneſs, | Nathan Necch. 
Anarew Penſon, 4 
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Foreign Bill of Exchange. 


London, G. October, 1749, for 450 Crowns, at 
564. F Sterling per Crown. 
T Uſance pay this my firlt Biil by Exchange (my ſecond 
or third not being paid) unto Mr. Henry Hernon, or 
Onder, four hundred and ſixty Crowns, at 564. 4 per Crown, 
ge or the Value received of Mr. Samuel Thimp/on, and pals it 
to Accompt, as per Advice from, Sir, 


. . Will. Walker, Your humble Servant, 
8 lerchant in Paris. Ebenezer Reynolds, 
e. Hnother. 


Landon, 17th Octeber, 1749. for 480 Dollars, at 

55d. I per Dollar. 
9. I three Uſance pay this my firlt per Exchange, unto: 
10 Mr. William Wealthy, or Order, four Hundred and 
d eighty Dollars, at 55 d. 4 Sterling per Dollar, for the Va- 
ce lie received of himſelf, and place it to Accompt, as per 


Advice from 
Jo Mefrs. Daniel and Your humble Servant, 
7. Dawid Bernardiſton, Mark Mercator. 


Merchants in Aleppo. 
Note, Uſance i= England, is a Calendar Month, ard 
Double Uſance two Months, &c. 


| Once more. 
Briſtol, 8 October, 1749, for 600 Pieces of Eight, at 
; 3d. 3 per Piece. 
T double Uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange un- 
"\ to Mr. Lawrence d Lux, or his Order, ſix hundred 
pieces of Eight Mexico, at fifty-three Pence 5 Sterling per 
Piece of Eight, for Value received of Gomez Hen igucx, and 
pals it to Accompt, as per Advice from yoars, | 
To Mr. Simon Surepay. William- Henry Hern. 
Merchant in Leghorn. 


Notes on Bills of Exchange. 


1 THE Acceptor of any Bill is become abſolute Dr. to the 
a Perſon to whom the Bill is payable for the Contents 
thereof. | 

2. The Perſon to whom the Bill is payable, mult demand the 
Money the wery Day it becomes due, and if the Acceptor die 
before it becomes due, it muſt be demanded of the Executor or- 
Aniniſtrator. I 5 3s 


— — — . . 


| 
{ 


. the Sum of one hundred and fifty Pounds of lawful Money tf 
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3. The Drawer of any Bil! muſt always give hi, C 
reſpondent a Letter of Advice, that he hath drawn faba! 
Bill on him for ſuch a Sum, &C. 

4. None may pay a Bill without ſuch a Letter of Advice. 

6. A Fill is due the third Day after the Expiration of the 
Time mentioned in the Bill. | 


| Of Endorſing. 
T frequently happens, that between the Acceptance of 
Bill, and the Time of Payment, the Party to whon 
it is firſt made payable, hath occaſion to pay it away; if ſo, 
he writes his Name on the back of the Bill, which is his 
Order, (as ſaid before) and gives it to the Perſon he is in- 
debted to, and then he is impowered toreceive the Money: 
And it may be, the ſecond Perſon alſo wants to pay it away; 
and then he writes his Name likewiſe under the other, 
and delivers it to a third Perſon to receive the Money 
and it may be, the third does the ſame, and delivers it to 
a fourth Perſon, c. All that do ſo, are Endorſers; and 
he that laſt hath the Bill, if the Acceptor will not pay it, 
may ſue him, or the Endorſers, or Drawer, or any of them, 
for the Money. s 
An Endorſement is generally in theſe Words, wiz. Pay 
the Content of the within-mentioned Bill to Henry Hifty. 
George Greedy, 
But generally the Name only is accounted ſufficient. 1 
Of Proteſting. 
HEN a Bill is to be Proteſted, the Party that hath 
the Bill muſt go to a Publick Notary, (not a common 
Scrivener ) whoſe Buſineſs it is; and he goes with you to 
the Acceptor's Houſe, and demands Payment, &c. And 
tien he draws up a Proteſt according to Law; which is to 
be returned to the Drawer within the time limited, Gc. 
It is needleſs to give here the Form of a Protſt, becauſe 
no Man can do it of himſelf, 


A Bill of Debt. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, that J Lawrence 
Lackcaſh, of Southwark, Vintner, do owe and an 
incebted to Charles Creditman, of the ſame Place, Salter, 


Lay 


Great-Britain; which ſaid Sum I promiſe to pay unto the ſaid Wl } 
Charles Creditman, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, or A 


3 Ari, 
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ent, on or before the 24th of December next enſuing Date 


bercof. Witneſs my Hand and Seal ihis 6th Day of Oct. 1749. 
wr and delivered | Lawrence Lackcaſh. 
in the Preſence of | 


| A Bill for Money borrowed. 
Eceived and borrowed of Oliver Overcaſh, of London, 
Merchant, Fifty Pounds, which I do hereby promiſe to 
jay on Demand. M itneſi my Hand this 6th Day of October 
£59% | 
. Peter Penury. 
J. 50 
The Charge of Noting and Proteſting a Bill. 
J. d. . d. 
Notin within the City 1-6 | Pro- Sor 30 
& 2 without the City 2-6 | teſting, } without 5-0 
The Form of a Bill of Lading, 
Hipped, by the Grace of God, in good Order and 
well conditioned, (by Edward Export, of London, 
;» 4«Chant) in and upon the good Ship called (the Bilboa 
ant of London) whereof is Maſter under God for 
\ yreſent Voyage (Martin Mizzenof London, Mariner) 
and dow riding at Anchor in (the Port of London) and 
by God's Grace bound for ( Cadiz) to ſay (i Bale 
of St>cking Baize, and 1 Trunk containing five hundred 
Pair of Silk Stockings, Contents, Sc. as per Invoice) 
being mark'd and number'd as per Margin, and are to 
be deliver'd in the like good Order at the aforeſaid Port 
of (Cadiz) the Danger of the Seas only excepted, un- 
to (Mr. 7h,mas Drake, Merchant, there) or to his 
Aſſigns, he or they paying Freight for the ſaid Goods, 
(three Pieces of Eight per C. Wt) with Primage and 
Average accuſtomed. In witneſs whereof the Matter 
or Purſer of the ſaid Ship hath affirmed to (three) Bills 
of Lading, all of this Tenor and Date, one of which 
(three) Bills being accompliſhed, the other (two) to 
ſtand void. And ſo God ſend the good Ship to her de- 
fired Port in Safety. Amen. 
Dated in London, the Gth of Ocftober, 1749, knſides and 
Contents unknown to Martin Mizzen. 
Note, The ſeveral Wards included in the Parenthefis, are to 
be put into the ſeveral vacant Places that are in a Bank 


Bill 4 Ladin . 
Sha I 6 Note 


——— VLwe —— — 
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Note alſo, Average is ſometimes the general Alliawan 
made to the _ of the Ship, of 1 d. or 2d. in even) 
Shilling Freight Primage, a ſmall Allowance to be difiributed 
among the Sailors. 

3 The Forms of an Invoice. 

"ort- Royal in Jamaica, July 24, Ann 1749. 
1 NVOICE of five Barrels of 1 five Hhds of Sugar, 
L and five Hhds of Pymento, ſhipped on board the 
George of London, George Fones, Commander, for Accompt 
and N iſque of Meflis. John and Thomas Fiſher, of Landi, 
Merchants, being mark'd and number'd, as per Margent ; 
Contents, Colts and Charges, as in the ſollowing Example. 


Viz, Indico Barrels 
IF 14336. J. * d. 


No 152 
1a5 172 
755 1b. nett, at 23. 2 d. per 1b,— 81118 — 
Sugar 
Hhds Tare 
C. gr. IB. C gr. Ib. C. gr. 1b. 
11-3-27—1-2-19 Groſs 68-0-00 
12-2-19—1-3-00 Tare 8-3-12 
13-2-143—1-2-16 
aß [14-1-15—1-3-11 Nett 59-0-16 


- Wy 


I 5-1-10—1-3-22 at 24s. p. C.] 79119] 5 
68-0-00—8-3-12 | 
Pymento lb. 
3 Hhds. Tare 2026 Groſs 
lb. lb. 389 Tare | 
432— 84 
396— 72 Net 1637 at 11d. & per Ib. 7614 87 
] 410——81 
376—70 Charges 
412——82 To Coſt of 5 Barrels and 
— 10 Hhds. 4-7-9 
| 2026—359 To Storage 10-0 5| 719 
234 [191107 


-— 


To Commiſſion at 5 p. C | 1114111; 
| Errors excepted per A. B. 14 
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An Account of Sales, 


Port- Royal, in Jamaica, July 24th, 1749. 
F 2765 Ells of brown Ozenbrigs, 1112 Yards of blue 
Hartford, 2 Pieces of Grey Cloth, qt. 39 Yards, 40 
Pair of fine Worſted Hoſe, and 170 Ells of Bag Holland, re- 
6 ceived from on board the Ship Good Succeſs, Capt. Samuel 
t Sharp, Commander, for Account of Laurence Lucky, of Luxe 
don, Merchant, is Dr. 


; MW To Portage of ditto — J. oo—19-6 | 1. | s. | 4: 


To Commiſſion of Sales 12—16—3 
To Storage at 2 4 per C.——o06—08--17 | 
= 20] 1]10% 
To balance of the Nett Product carried to | 
the Credit of your Account, bad Debts: | 
excepted, — 256] 3 9 
256] 5] 8 
1 Per Contra Cr. — 21 


By 2765 Brown Ozenbrigs, making 3456 
Yds; at 8d. per Yd ſold Ambigue Baker 1221 10 2 
By 1112 Yds of blue Linnen, ſold at 7d. 4 


per Yard = 34F 3 
By James Smart, for 39 Yds of Cloth, at | 
15 5s. per Yard — —_— 200 50 
By Laurence Monk, for 50 Pair of Hoſe, at 
75. lod. per Pair — —— 1 1314 
By ditto for 175 Ells of Bag Holland, at 
6. 3d. per Ell = 54] 13] 9 
256 5 8 


Errors excepted, July 24th, 1749, per 
Charles Careful. | | | 


Buſineſs at the Water ſide, concerning Exporting and Im- 
porting of Goods, &c. Entering them at the Cuſtom- 
houſe, &C. 

HEN there are Goods to export, and ready pack'd, 

Sc. there muſt firſt be made a Bill of Entry (as it is 

called) of the Contents, after this Form, viz, . 

1 


- 


— —— — 
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In the Loyal Merchant, William Worm, for Barhadys, 
Edwin Exhurt. 
Three Caſes of Haberdaſhery. | 
Five Tuns of Beer, &c. 


Of theſe Bills there muſt be ſeven, one of which muſt he 
in Words at length, and the other may be expreſſed in Fi- 

res: Theſe are by the Clerks of the Cuſtom-houſe entered 
into ſeveral Books for that Purpoſe. —It ſome Goods pay 
Cuſtom, and others not, then there muſt be made two Un- 
tries; one for thoſe that pay Cuſtom, and another for thoſe 
that pay not ; and likewiſe you muit have two Cockets, 

A Cocket teſtiſies the Payment of all Duties; and is writ 
on a ſmall Piece of Parchment, in the following Words: 

Know ye, That Edwin Export, Merchant, for three Caſs 

of Haberdaſbery, and frve Tuns of Beer, in the Loyal 
Merchant, William Worm, for Barbadoes, bath paid 
all Duties. Dated qth November, 1749. 

On the Backſide of the Cocker you muſt ſet down the 
Marks, Numbers, and Quantity of the Goods expreſſed in 
the Infide—— When on clean Paper you tranicribe your Bill 
of Entry; upon which a Shipping Bill will be made out; on 
the Back of which, ſignify the Marks, Numbers and Con- 
tents, as before on the Cocket ; both which being thus En- 
dorſed, you are to deliver them to the Searcher at the Water- 
ſide, who depoſits them in the Office till the going away 
of the Ship, and then they are delivered to the Captain or 
Maſter of the Ship. 

If you have not Judgment or Experience enough to enter 
your Goods yourſelf, tis but applying yourſelf to any one 
of the Clerks in the Long-Room, who make it their Buſineſs 
(and good Buſineſs too) to enter People's Goods; and for a 
Shilling (you giving them the Contents) they will write 
your Bills, and pais your Entries, without giving you any 


further Trouble, or your running any Riſque of making any 
falfe Entries, &c. 


Entry Inwards. 


HE Ship being arrived, ſearch the Entry-Book in the 
Long-Room, and you will find the Name of the Ship 

and Captain, as alſo the Waiters that are to attend the De- 
livery of the Ship, and at what Key the Goods will be land- 


ed. The Entry Inward runs thus: 


4 aw a w<-$ at tf _o=®@ 
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In the Mercury, John Keenhaul, from Antegoa. 
| 25 Hba: of Sugar, &c. i __ 
56 Bags of Cotton, Ec. 

There mult be eight of theſe Bills, (though but ſeven 
Outwards) and one of theſe muſt be in Words at length, (as 
well as one of the ſeven Bills Outwards) which is for the 
Warrant of Delivery ; and muſt be figned by the Perſon in 
whoſe Name the Goods are entered ; and the Mark alſo in 
the Margin; which being done, and the Fee for Entry, and 
Cuſtom paid, you will then have from the Land-Waiteis a 
Warrant for the Landing and Receiving your Goods. 

When Goods are to be exported by Certificate, viz. Fo- 
reign Goods formerly imported ; theſe Goods being to be 
ſent Abroad, or exported to another Place or Country by a 
Native of England within Twelve, or a Stranger within 
Nine Months after Importation, entitles the Exporter to a 
Drawback of Part of the Cuſtom paid at the Importation 
of the ſaid Goods, (producing a Certificate from the Comp- 
troller, that they have paid the Duties Inwards.) And the 
Debenture of Cuſtom Drawback runs thus: 

Debenture. 
Hriſtopher Commerce, Natural born, did on, &c. make 
an Entry with us of Two thouſand Elli of broad Ger- 
man Linen, in the Amazon, Capt. Stephen Stout, for la- 
maica, the Subſidy, &c. uad paid Inwards by, &c. as appears 
per Certificate of the Collector Inwards : And for farther 
 Manifeftation of his juſt Dealing therein, he hath alſo taken 
_ Oath before us of the ſame. | 
Cuſtom-houſe, London, 97h November, 1749. 
The Oath. 

Jurat C. C. That two thouſand Ells of broad Germany 
Linen, above-mentioned, was really Shigbed out, and hath 
not been relanded in any Port or Creek in England or Wales, 
fince laſt Shipped, Nov. 9. 1749. 

The Certificate Cocket. 

London; Know ye, that C. C. for two thiuſand Elli of 
bad Germany Linen, paid per, &c. the Day, &c. laſt, late 
wiladen, and now in the Amazon, Stephen Stout, for Ja- 
maica, Dated the gth of November, 1749. 

This Certificate 8 ocket is gained by applying to the Books 
of the Importer, to know the Day, &c. when the Cuſtom 
Inward was paid, and by whom ; which carry to the Long- 
Room in the Cu/tom-houſe, and deliver it tothe Comptroller's 


Clerk 
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Clerk of the Subſidy Inward and Outward, with an Account 
of what you would export, &c. 

A little before was mentioned at what Key the Goods 
ſhould be landed, and therefore here it is proper to name the 
Keys (or rather Quays) and Wharfs that Goods are uſually 
landed at; which are theſe, Gz. 

Somers Key, Smart's Hey, Wiggen's Key, Bear Key, Dice 
Key, Cuſiom-houſe Key, Potter's Key, Wool Key, Gally Key, 
Brewer's Key, Ralph's Key, Cheſter's Key, Lyon's Key, Cox's 
Key; Hammond's, Young's and Gaunt's Keys, And the 
Wharfs are, Freſb Wharf and Botolph Wharf. 

Beſides theſe, there are certain Places called Docks, which 
are Harbours cut into the Land, where there is no Current, 
but only a Flow, and an Ebb, occaſioned by the Riſe and 
Fall of the Tide in the River of Thames ; and theſe are con- 


venient for the Lying of Veſſels, Hoys, Lighters, Barges, 


and Boats; and are theſe, vix. 

Billinſgate Dock, Sabb's Dock, Toauer Dock, St. Katharin': 
Dock, W apping Dock, Hermitage Dock, Execution Dack, and 
Limehouſe Dock. And above Bridge, Queenhithe Dock, Pud. 
ale Dock, M hite Friar's Dock, and Scotland-Yard Dock. And 


on Southwark or Surrey fide, are Sawinur's Dock, Clint Dact,. 


Sawery's Dock below the Bridge-yard, and Shadrwel/-Dict ; 


and ſeveral others for private Uſes—But more particularly 


eminent on that ſide the Water, is the Bridge-Yard for Land- 


ng ſundry ſorts of Merchandizes, but chiefly from the Ports 
of England. 


of the Stations, with Lighter Managers, and have the Let- 
ting of many Warehouſes, (which now are very fine and 
commodious, being rebuilt fince the ſad Fire in Thame:- 
fireet ) Cellars, &c. and have the Privilege of keeping Ligh- 
ters for the Carriage of Goods to and from Ships. 


The Rates of Wharfage 


Of Wharfage and Lighterage. 


Are generally computed at 12 d. per Tun, whether Out- 


ward or Inwards: excepting Sugars from the / eft- Indies, 
which pay 25. per Tun, 4 Hogſheads being accounted a Tun 


(though they weigh more ;) Crainage is included in the 124. 


per un Wharfage; and for Lighterage, the Wharfingers 
have 124. per Tun for 4 Hogſheads of Sugar that come "_ 
the 


Harfingers have ſeveral Managers over them, and alſo 
a Committee to redreſs Grievances, Sc. and Clerks: 


th 
te 


| 
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the Vet- Indies; and for Wine and other Goods, the Ligh- 
erage is half as much as the Wharfage. 
| Huſbands of Ships. | 
HERE ſeveral Perſons are concerned in a Ship 
there is uſually a Huſband choſen by them, to take 
an Account of every Merchant's Goods, Ec. and pay the 
Wharfage, Lighterage, Porterage, &c. and theſe Huſhands 


are to collect every Merchant's Proportion, when they do the 
Owner's Freight. 


__— 


— — 


An Account of the ſeveral Counties of England and 
Wales, with their Produce, Market-Towns, and 
Market Days, Cc. 

Note. m ſtands for Monday, tu for Tueſday, av for Wedneſ- 
day, th tor Thurſday, F for Friday, and / for Saturday. 


Berkſhire 
S ſuppoſed to contain about 527000 Acres, is 120 Miles 
Z.rcum f erence, hath Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Wool, 
and Wood, (eſpecially Oak) and is accommocated with 
Water Carriage, by the very fine Rivers of Thames and 
Kennet ; 


And hath theſe Martet-Towns, viz. 
Reading, the Shire- Town, Market-Day on Saturday, 


Abbington, az and F Newberry, th 
Windſor, / Farringdon, tu 
Wallingford, tu and F Wantage, / 
Maidenhead, ww Eaſt-Iſley, ww 
Hungerford, ww. . | Oakingham, 24. 
Buckinghamſhire 


Is an Inland County as well as Ber4/hire ; it contains about 
441000 Acres, is 138 Miles in Circumference, abounds in 
Corn and Cattle, and is very conſiderable for Wool. The 
principal Rivers in this Shire are Tame, Ouze, and Coln. 


Market-Towns, 


2 7 Wendover, th 
yielbury, / | Amerſham, t« 
High Wickham, 7 Newport-pagnel, / 
Marlow, / Colebrook, a 


Stonys 
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Stony Stratford, { Riſhorough. 
Oundle, 7 Invinghe, / / 
Beconsfield, th Winſlow, 75 
Cheſham, a0 

Bedfordſhire 


Contains about 260000 Acres, is 73 Miles in Circumfe. 
rence, well ſtored with Corn and Cattle, and famous for 
Fuller's Earth, &c. 

; Market-Towns, 


Bedford, th and / | Luton, »: 
Dunſtable, w | Shefford, F 
Wooburn, 7 Biggleſwade, 75 
Ampton Hill, 2h Potton, / 
Leighton, mn Tuddington, / 
Cambridgeſhire 


Is an Inland County, contains about 570000 Acres, is 130 
Miles in Circumference, and affords Plenty of Corn, Cattle, 
and Wild Fowl. Cambridge is the Shire Town, and re- 
markable for a famous Univerſity, cantaining 12 Colleges, 


and 4 Halls, all well endowed, and are as followeth. iz, 


Ferre, COLLEGES. By whom founded, 


I 14 Peter Houſe, —by H ugh de Batham, ' Biſhop of Ely. 


1346 Corus Chriſti J by Henry of Monmouth, Duke of 
or Pennet. Lancaſter. 

1348 Go:wi/and Caius, ſo call'd from its ſeveral Founders, 

1441 King's by King Henry VI. 


1448 Queen — by Margaret his Queen. 

1497 Jeſus, —-—— by John Alcocke, L. L. D. Pp. ofEly. 

1506 Crit: by Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond. 

1506 St. Fohn's- by ditto. 

1542 Magdalen, -- by Edw.Strafford, D. of Buckingham, 

1546 Trinity. — by King Henry VIII. 

1584 Emanuzl,- by Sir Walter Mildway. 

1598 Sidney Sufſtx,--— by Frances Sidney, Counteſs of Suſtex, 
ALLS. 

1343 Clare,-— by Richard Badew. 

1347 Pembrock,— by Mary, Counteſs of Pembrook. 

1353 Trivity,-- by W. Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich. 


1549 Catherine, V. Robert Wood, the Chancelcr 
'/ } tha 


( 
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 Market-Towns. 


Cambridge, 7 | Merche, 
Ely, tu Wiſbich, / 
Caxton, u Royſton, w 
Linton, 2h Soham, /. 

New-Market, x | 


Cheſhire 
Is a Maritime or Sea- County, containing 720000 Acres, 
and is in Circumference about 118 Miles. Cheeſe and Salt 
are the principal Commodities : For the firſt, no Place in 
the World equals it; and for the latter, if there was but a 


ſufficient Quantity, there would be no Occaſion for Voyages 
to the Ifle of May. | 


Market-Towns, 
Cheſter, w and / Frodſham, 2 
Congleton, / | Stockport, F 
Namptwich, / Sandwich, 75 
Middlewich, / Aftringham, zu 
Norwich, 7 Malpas, »: 
Macclesfield, | Knotsford, /. 
Cornwall 


Is a Maritime County in the moſt Weſtern Part of the 
Kingdom, containing about 960000 Acres, and is 150 Miles 
in Circumference. The chiefeſt Commodities are Tin and 
Copper, particulary the former ; it alſo affords great Plenty 
of Wild Fowl, eſpecially Woodcocks in the Seaſon : It 
likewiſe yields great Quantities of Samphire, Eringo, fine 
Slate, and Marble; above all the reſt, vaſt Quantities of 
Fiſh, which are yearly exported to France, Spain, and other 
foreign Countries, 

Market-Towns. 


Lancaſter is the chief Town,f | Penryn, , f, and / 


Leftard, / Tregony, / 
Leſtwithiel, St Ives, ab and f 
e wand f Penſance, h 

min, / Foway, / 
Helſton, / St. German, 
Paditow, / St. Columbe, 75 
Cachelford, 7 Fal mouth, 25 
Grampound, / Market-jew, 7h. 


Cums 


— —— — 
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Cumberiand — 
Is alſo a Maritime County, bounded Northwai. . 
Scotland, and Weſtward with the ih Sea; it contains about 
10400co Acres, and is in Circumference 168 Miles; it js 
a fruitful Country, affording good Patture on the Hills, and 
good Corn in Plenty in the Vallies : Fiſh and Wild Fowl 
are very plentiful, and Coals in Abundance ; likewiſe large 
Mines of Lead and Copper, which are both very good in 
their Kind. ; 


Market-Towns. 


a Da SS 


Carliſle is the chief, / | Holm, / 

Cockermouth, 7u Egermont, 

Whitehaven, 73 Kirke Oſwald, 75 

Penrith, tu Longtown, th 

Keſwick, / | Ravenglaſs, / 

Brampton, tu | Wigtown, 7. 
Derbyſhire 


Is an Inland County, 130 Miles in Circumference, and 
contains about 680000 Acres, affords good Store of Corn 
and Wood, likewiſe conſiderable Quantities of Free- lone 
and Marble, Coal and Lead Mines in Abundance ; alſo it 
yields Cryſtal and Alabaſter. 


IMarket-Towns. 
The County-Town is Der- { Aſbburn, / 
os; / Alfreton, mm 
Chetterfield, / Bakewell, m 
Workſworth, '# Dronsfield, 7h 
Bolſover, F | Fiddlewal!l, a. 
Devonſhire 


Is a Maritime County about 200 Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, and contains near 1920000 Acres; it lies on the 
Weſt of England, and joins to Cornwall, having the Sea on 
the North and South; it affords great Plenty of Corn, Wool, 
Fowl and Fiſh, as alſo Lead and Tin Mines; but the princ:- 
pal Manufactures are Kerſies, Serges, and Lace, 


Market-Towns. 


Exon is the Capital, wand /| Tiverton, 72 
Barnſtaple, F . Plymouth, m and 12 
Honiton, / Totneſs, / 
Oakhampton, F Aſhburton, / 
Plimpton, / | Biddiford, zz. 


Taviſtock, / |. Torrington, / 
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Axminſter, / Cudee, / 

t Culliton, % Hatherleo, 7 
N Dodbrook, co Moreton, / 

Autrey, tu Kinſbridge, /. 
| Dor ſetſbire 


Is a County exceeding pleaſant and fruitful, and lies upon 
the Channel, being 150 Miles in Circumference, and con- 
tains about 772000 Acres, yielding great Plenty of Corn, 
Cattle, Wool, Fiſh, and Wild Fowl ; and it alſo affords 
Abundance of Hemp, Free-ftone and Marble.“ 


Market-Towns. 


Dorcheſter is the County- | Cranborn, ww 
Town, 7 Blandford, / 

Weymouth, t and F Abbotſbury, 75 

Melcomb-Regis, tu and f | Cerne, ww 

Shaftibury, 7 Frampton, 2 

Pool, n and 72 Sherbourn, ta and / 

Warcham, / Wimbourn, 7 

Cori-caſtle, 1 | Sturminſter, h. 

Durham 


Is a County Palatine, and lies very far in the North of 
the Kingdom, the Air very cold, and the Ground not ſo 
fruitful as the Southern Parts: Tis 107 Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, and contains about 610000 Acres ; its chief Com- 
modities are Coal, Iron and Lead. 


Market-Towwns. 


Durkam is the principal, / | Sunderland, / 
Aukland, 2h Bernard's Caſtle, aw. 


Darlington, mn 
Eſſex 


Is a County bounded by the Sea, and lies in the Eaſtern 
Part of England; is 146 Miles in Circumference, and con- 
tains 1240000 Acres; the Soil yields Plenty of Corn, Cat- 
tle and Wood: At Wallden it affords great Store of Saffron ; 
and the beſt in the whole World, the 92 being nothing 
in compariſon to it. | 

| Market-Towns. _ 
Colcheſter is the County- | Chelmsford, F 


Town, / Barking, / 
Harwich, 7 Hatfield, , 
Malden, 7 | Rumford, av 


Wall- 


Th 
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Wallden, / | Halſtead, F 
Epping, th and Hornden, / 
Braintree, wv Raleigh, / 
Billericay, 72 | Manningtree, 7u 
Brentwood, th Waltham Abbey, 73 
Dunmore, / Troxtead, f 
Coggerſhall, / Sudbury, /. 
Grayes, th | 

Glouceſterſhire 


Is a County exceeding fruitful and delightful ; and taken 
all together, one of the pleaſanteſt Parts of the Kingdom 
It contains about 800000 Acres, affords ſome of the bell 
Cheeſe in the Nation, and Wool hardly inferior to Span, 
It alſo abounds in Wood, Iron, Steel, and Salmon ; but it; 
chiefeſt Mandfacture is the Woollen, which is very en. 
traordinary. x 

Market-Towns. 


Glouceſter, the County Town, | Lechlade, z# 
wand f Newent, 7 
Cirenceſter, and Sudbury, 7h 
Tewkſbury, F Fauſwick, 74 
Blackley, «ay | Stow, th 
Durſley, t+ Tedbury, «uv 
Camden, ww Wickmore, 1 
Newham, f | Thornbury, / 
Stroud, F | Winchcomb, / 
Cheltenham, 5 | Wotton, F. 
Hamꝑſbire, 


Or the County of Southampton, borders upon the Channel. 
being a pleaſant, healthful, and fruitful Country, about 100 
Miles in Circumference, and contains about 1312500 Acres: 
It affords vaſt Plenty of Corn, Graſs, Sheep, and Wood, 
and particularly famous for N and Honey, both of which 
are moſt excellent in their kind. 

| Market-Towns. 


Southampton, the County | Baſingſtoke, 
Town, tu and f Kinſclear, # 
Wincheſter, ww and / Ringwood, a0 
Portſmouth, th and / Odiam, / 
Andover, / | | Rumſey, { 
Limingtor, / | Alceſton, ½. 

Alton, / | 


Chet 
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Feri ferdſpire 


s a very ſine inclos'd County, the Land ſomewhat ſtony, 
but yet very fruitful, affording great Plenty of Corn, and 
very remarkable for good Malt; it is 130 Miles in Cir- 
cuit, contains about 45 1023 Acres, and hath an excellent 
Air, c. 

Market-Towns. 


Hertford is the County- Buntingford, »: 
Town, / Baldock, 2h 
st. Albans, / Hitchin, 2h 
Barnet, #2 | Hodidon, 7h 
Ware, tu Stevenage, f 
Parkhamſtead, 2 Tring, 7 
Rickmanſworth, / Watford, 72 
Hatheld, 2h | Hempſted, .. 
Herefordſbire 


Is an Inland County of a good Soil, and healthful Air, 
100 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 660000 Acres: It 
affords Plenty of Wool, Wheat, Salmon, and Cyder, which 
are generally eſtemed the beſt in the Kingdom. 


Market-Towns. 


Hereford is the Ca- | Weobly, 2 | Pemb, 7 
pital, au,  / | Kyniton, w Ledbury, tu 
Lempſte Roſs, th Bromyard, . 

Fluntingtonſhire 


Is a ſmall iz nud County of about 67 Miles in Circuit, 
and contains about 240000 Acres : It is an open Country, 
but generally very fertile and delightful, abounding in Corn 
and Cattle, which are its chiefeſt Commodities. 


Market-Towns. 


Huntington the chief, . | St. Neots, 7h 
dt. Ives, m Ramſey, ww 
Kimbolton, F Yaxley, zz. 


| Kent 
Is a Sea-County on the Eaſt part of the Channel; it is 
160 Miles in Circumference, and contains about 1248000 
Acres, being diſtinguiſhed into three Parts, wiz. the Marſhy 


as Romney Marſh, c the Downs, and the Middle or Woody 


Part. It affords plenty of Corn, good Paſture, and the beſt 
Cherries and Pippins in the Kingdom, 


Mar- 
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Market-Towns. 


Canterbury (fa- { Smarden, F Lenham, u 
mous for its Huhe, / Lidd, 2h 
Cathedral) is | Bromley, 2h Sevenoak, / 
the Capital, ao Cranebrook, / Tenterden, # 
and / Cray, ww Malling, / 

Rocheſter, F Dartford, / Milton, / 

_ Maidſton, th Eltham, m Tunbridge, f 
Dover, w and / | Feverſham, av Weſtram, a0 
Sandwich, wv and / Woolwich, f 

and / Folkſton, zh Wrotham, tu 

Romney, th | Graveſend, and / | Wye, 1h, 


Suſſex 
Is a Maritime County, lying upon the Channel between 
Kent and Hampſhire, containing 1140000 Acres, and is 158 
Miles in Circumference. The County is both fertile and 
healthful, and is molt exceeding pleaſant ; the South Downs 
being the moſt delectable or delightful Part of the whole 
Kingdom; and as I know them, I alledge them to hare 
the moſt beautiful Variety, and the pleaſanteſt Proſpect that 
can be in the whole Culture of Nature ; the Soil being ex- 
— rich, occaſioned by the numerous Flocks of Sheep 
ept; and therefore produce wonderful Crops of 
Corn of all Sorts: It alſo hath the fineſt Woods and Rivers, 
and affords the beſt Game, of Hunting, Fiſhing. and 
Fowling. 
Market-Toawns. 


Chicheſter is the chief, a0 Midhurſt, 5 
and / Steyning, ww 
Eaſt-Grinſtead, 75 Petworth, w 
Haſtings, w and / | Battle, 2h 
Rye, w and / Hailſham, / 
Arundel, wv and / Bright-Helmſton, / 
Horſham, / | Cuckfield, 7 | 
Lancaſhire 


Is a Sea-Coaft County, bounded on the Eaſt by the 17 
Sea; tis 170 Miles in Circuit, and contains 1150000 Acres ; 
the Air is very wholeſome, and the People generally live to 
an advanced Age: The Soil is very good, and yields Com 


of all Sorts, particulary Oats, which are looked upon as the 


beſt in the Kingdom: It affords alſo Plenty of Pit Coal, 


and great Quantities of excellent Fiſh of all Sorts. 


3 | Mar 
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Market-Toxvns. af OP. EO is 
Lancaſter is the | Ulverſton, 65 Roachdale; x 

County-Town, / Bolton, m: Howſtead, |: : 


lithero, / Blackbourn, Hoſtingdon, av 
Liverpool, / Cartmel, 2 Gariſtrong, 7h 
refton, 420, /, and / Coln, aw Kirkham, tn 
Vigan, m, and Bury, 2h Hornby, 2 
Mancheſter, / Charnley, tu Ormſkirk, 72 
Varrington, a | Dalton, * Poulton, 3 


Leiceſterſhire 
s a fine pleaſant Inland County, 96 Miles in Circuit, 
ontains about 560000 Acres, abounds in Corn and good 
ballure, and is very remarkable for Beans and Peas for 
Horſes, which thrive there the beſt of any County in Eng- 
and; it is alſo eminent for large Sheep, which produce A- 
hundance of Wool, and the longeſt in the Kingdom. 
Market-Towns. ES OH 
Leiceſter is the County- Hinkley, 2 
Town, and / Lutterworth, 1+ 
aby de la Zouch, / | Loughborough, 5 


Bollworth, ww Milton, tz 

Harborough, tz | Mountſorrel, m 

Hallaton, 7 | Waltham, av and 75. 
Lincolnſhire 


|: a Maritime County, part bordering on the German 
a, and contains about 1740000 Acres, being 130 Miles 
n Circuit: The Weſtern Parts are good and fruitful, having 
Plenty of Graſs, and breed the largeſt Oxen in the King- 
om, but the Eaſtern Parts are marſhy, though well ſtored 
with Wild-fowl. | 


Market-Towns. 


Lincoln is the Stanton, m Womsfleet, / 
Capital, / Binbrook, a Dunnington, / 
bollon, xv and / | Alford, 72 Falkingham, % 
brantham, / Burton, m ' Holbeck, 15 
dumford, m and F Barton, mz Horncaſtle, / 
Grinſby, av Kirton, 2h Louthe, wand / 
Cainſborough, zu | Bourn, / Sleeford, m 
wlingbrook, 2 - | Tatterſhall, 7 Spelſby, u. 
yalding, 7 EN | 

Middleſex 


ls the Metropolis of the Kingdom, an Inland County, 
karing the Soil fertile by Improvement, and the Air ſweet-. 


K | aud E 
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and wholſome as any in the . the Thames that 
runs through it, parts it from the County of Surry, and js 
on all Accounts the fineſt River in the World. 


Mar ket-Towns. 
London, the Metropolis, hath Stains, F 
Markets for every Day in | Uxbridge, & 
the Week. Enfield, / 


Weſtminſter, n, wand / Edgworth, zh. 


Brentford, th 


Monmouthſhire 


Lies upon the Borders of Wales, and formerly reckoned 
a Part of it, but now numbered among the Eng/;/> Coun. 
ties: It is accommodated by the famous River Severn, the 
ſecond in the Kingdom ; and contains 34000 Acres, being 


80 Miles in Circuit. This County is healthful, abounding 


with Corn, Cattle, Salmon, and 'Trout. 


Market-Towns, 
Monmouth, the | Caerleon, 72 Pontpool, 7 
principal, - / Chepſtow, / | Uſke, m and f. 
Abergavenny, tu Newport, 


Nor folk 

Is a large County, bordering on the Northern Coaſt, up- 
on the German Sea: tis 180 Miles in Circuit, and con- 
tains 1148000 Acres. The Soil is different, in ſome Places 
fertile, in others ſandy, and in ſome deep and heavy. lt; 
principal Commodities are Corn, Wool, Honey, and ſome 
Saffron ; but the chief of it are Stuffs and Herrings, the 
firſt from Norwich and the latter from Yarmouth, Som. 


times Jet and Amber are found on the Sea Coaſt. 


Market-Towns. 


Norwich is the | Dearham, F | Caſton, zu 
i 15; aw, f | Walſingham, 7 | Comer, FS. 
and / Downham, / Diſs, 7 
Lynn, tu and / Walſham, 4v Harleſton, ww 
Yarmouth, / | Windham, F Herling, 1 
Thetford, / Ropeham, / Holt, / 
Attleborough, 7 | Snaſham, F Wotton, ww 
Aleſham, / Falkenham, 5 Worſted, 
Buckingham, / | Foulſham, th | Seby, every Seen 


Burnham, / | Hingſham, / Monday. 
87 - 3 Northany- 
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Northamptonſhire 


| Is accounted one of the finelt Inland Counties in the 
Kingdom; is 120 Miles ia Circuit, and contains about 
::0000 Acres. The Air good, and the Soil rich; hath ſe- 
reral fine Rivers, and abounds in Corn, Wood and Cattle. 


Market-Towns. 


Northampton, the Daventry, ww Kettering, F - 
County-Town, /] Oundle, / Wellinborough, ww 
Peterborough, / oweeſter, Trapſtone, 7 
tackley, ww Rothwell, . CUE, tn. 
i Northumberland 


K [s a Sea - County, bordering upon Scotland; in ſome Part 
e the Air is ſharp, the Soil thin and barren; but towards the 
S Le it is alway fruitful. In this Country are Abundance 
> WM of Lead and Coal Mines, from whence comes the Coals 
called Sea-Coals, Here are good Store of Wild-fowl, and 
ih, particularly Salmon. 
 Market-Towns, 


Newcaſtle is the chief Morpeth, ab 
Town, / Sexham, tu 
Berwick, / I Weller, . 


Nottinghamſbire 
Is an Inland County, in Circuit 110 Miles. and con- 
tans 560000 Acres: The Air is good and healthfal, the 
doll but indifferent (a great Part being Foreſt Ground) the 
oath Part pretty fruitful, the Welt woody, and yields 
Plenty of Pit-coal, The River Trent Uivides it from Lin- 
unbire, 
Market-Towns. 
Nottingham is the County- I Southwell, / 
Town, av, /, and / Bingham, 2h 
Newark, av Worſop, wv 
Redford, av Tuxford in the Clay, m. 


Musfield, 7 
Oxfordibire 


Bone of the moſt pleaſant, healthful and fertile Coun- 
es in the Kingdom; Tis watered with delightful Rivers, 
the Thames, the beautiful Charrald, &c. but above all, 
cud WWF 5 famous for having the fineſt Univerſity in the World, 


Mich conſiſts of 20 Colleges endowed, and five Halls not 


K 2 Founded, 


* 
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* m_ CoLLEGEs. By whom founded, 


872 Univerſity, — by the Saxon King Alfred. 
1262 Balidl, by John Baliol, King of Scotland, 
1274 Merton, -——— by Walter de Merton, Biſhop of Ro- 


cheſter. 
1316 Exeter, —— by Walter Stapleton, Bp. of Exeter, 
1325 Oriel, by King Edward II. 


1340 ; —— — by Robert Eglesford, B. D. 
I by William of Wickham, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. 
1427 Lincoln, —— by Richard Flemming and Thomas 
Rotherham, Biſhops of Lincoln. 
1437 All- Snus, by Henry Chicheley, A. Bp. of Cant. 
1459 Magdalen, — by William of Wainfleet, Biſhop ef 
Wincheſter, | 
i511 Prazen-Noſe, — by William Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
and Sir Richard Sutton, Kt. 
1516 Corpus-Chriſti,- by Richard Fox, Bp. of Wincheter, W | 
1549 Chriſt-Church,-- by King Henry VIII. | 
1555 Trinity, ——— by Sir Thomas Pope. 
1557 St. Fohn's, — by Sir Tho. White, Lord Mayor oo 
London. | 
1571 Jeſus, —— by Queen Elizabeth, | 
x7 6s — — by Nikolas Wadham, Eſq; | 
1620 Pembroke, —-— by Thomas Teſdale, Eſq; and Ri- 
chard Whitwick, B. D. | 
1700 Worcefter, — by Sir Thomas Cooke. 
1740 Hartford, -—— by Dr. Newton. 


HarLs. | | 
St. Edmonds [Queen's 
St. Albans Merton 
St. Mary's Sbelonging to 4 Oriel College. | 
New-lnn 0 New : 
Magaalen Magdalen | 

Market-Towns in Oxford/bire. 
Oxford, the Capi- | Henley, 75 | Deddington, / 

tal, ww and / Watlington, / Biceſter, f 
Woodſtock, tu | Witney, 1h _ Bampton, W 
Banbury, 1 «* Chipping Norton, | Tame, 4 | 
Burford, / FEEL I Charibury, / 


Rutland, 
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Rutland 


Is a ſmall Inland County, 40 Miles in Circumference 
containing about 110000 Acres ; affords Plenty of Corn and 
Cattle, and is remarkable for the Redneſs of the Wool 
which the Sheep of that Country produce, occaſioned by 
the Colour of the Soil. 


Oakhampton, / 


Marei Daun,. 


| Uppingham, «ov. ; 


Shrepfhire 


Is a plentiful Inland County, the Air good, and fo is the 
Soil ; it is in Circuit 134 Miles, containing about 290000 
Acres, and affords Plenty of Corn, Wood and Pit-coal, 


being accommodated 


Shrewſbury, the 
County-Town, 
w,th, and / 

Biſhopſcaſtle, F 

Bridgnorth, / 


Market-Towns. 
Ludlow, m 
Wenlock, m 
Eliſmere, 72 
Whitchurch, 7 
Newport, / 


Somer ſelſbire 


by the River Severn. 


Drayton, wv 
Wem, th 
Church-ſtretton,z# 
Oſweſtry, m ' 


| Shipton, tu. 


Is a large plentiful Sea-County in the Weſt of England, 
in Circumterence | 204 Miles, containing about 907500 
Acres; it affords great Plenty of excellent Corn, and 
Paſture, which feeds abundance of fine Cattle; and alfo 
yields Plenty of Lead, Copper, Chryſtal Stones, and Woad 
tor Dyers : Its chief Manufactures are Cloth and Serges. 


Priſtol is the Capi- 
tal, av and / 
Path, aw and / 
Wells, av and / 
Bridgewater, 75 
Icheſter, ww 
Taunton, av and / 
Wincanton, av 


Watchet, / 


Market-Towns. 
Southpetherton, 25 
Axbridge, 2h 
Sheptonmallet, 7 
Somerton, 2 
Wellington, zz 
Bruton, / 
Ilminſter, / 
DPunſtar, / 
Wirelſcemb, 72 


Staffordſhire 


| 


Caneſham, 7h 
Crookhorn, / 
Dulverton, / 
Glaſtenbury, 72 
Chard, m 


Longport, 7 
Poutford, 12 


| Writon, tz. 


Is an Inland County, containing about, 810000 Acres, 


K 3 


and is 141 Miles in Circuit; the Air is ſharp, but very 


health 
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healthful ; the Soil different: Northward *tis hilly and bar. 

ren ; but Southward it is fruitful and pleaſant, and afford; 

Plenty of Corn, Graſs, Iron, and Pit-Coal ; the middle Part 

is level, but ſomething woody: This County alſo afford; 
good Stone, Marble, Alabaſter, and Lime-ſtone. 


Market-Toewwns. 


Stafford is the Utuxetar, a Betley, tu 
County-Town, /|Eccleſhall, F Locke, ab 
Litchfield, x and f|Ridgley, 1 - | Tudbury, zz 
Newcaſtle, 2. Browley, u Stow, tu 
Burton, 75 Breewood, 1 Wolverhampton, 
Penbridge, tu Walſhall, 7 | W, 
Suffolk 


Is a Sea-County, 140 Miles in 2 and contains 
og oοο Acres; the Soil different, the beſt Part about &, 
Edmondſbury ; it affords abundance of Cattle, and Butter of 
the beſt, but Cheeſe the worſt in Eng/azd. 


 Marhet-Towns. 
Ipſwich is the prin- |[Ixworth, F Neyland, 7 
cCipal, ar, /, and Needham, au L. avenham, u 

Stowmarket, þ |Mildenhall, F 
Dunwich, / Newmarket, /5 |Bildeſton, av 
Orford, Beccles, / Clare, 7 
Alhorough, / Bury, w Bungay, th 
Sudbury, / Hadley, #: Holſworth, u 
Eye, Framlingion, / | Mendleſham, u 
Dedingham, F |Leſtoff, w | Woodbridge, . 

Surry 


Is an Inland County, parted by the River of Thames from 
Middleſcx ; It contains about 592600 Acres, and is in Com- 
E 112 Miles: The Country is plentiful, and the Air 

ealtl;ful ; it is famous for Hunting and Horſe- racing: the 
principal Goods are Hats made in +z7hwark forExportation, 


Market-Towns, 

Guilford is the [Souttwaik, w and Kingſton, / 
County-Town, // Croydon, / 
Rigate, 72 [Dark ing, 5 Farnham, . 

Warwickſhire 


Is a pleaſant, hea'thful, and plentiful County, 155 Miles 


in Compaſs, and contains about 63ccoo Acres: The * 
i or 


L 
3 


- 
— . fü — — 
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for the moſt part, 15 good and fertile ; on the North a little 
woody: This County is remarkable tor excellent Cheeſe, 
going by its Name. e 

| Market-Towns. 


Warwick is the Alceſter, 7 Nuneaton, / 
County-town, / Birmingham, zþ | Rugley, / 
Coventry, 7 Coleſhill, ww | Southam, 
Stratford, th Henley, m Suttoncolefield, . 
Atherſtone, 'w [Kyneton, 2 | 
Weſtmoreland 


Is a County in the North-welt of England; is 120 Miles in 
Circuit, containing about 510000 Acres: This County a- 
bounds in Hills and Marſhes ; and is not very plentiful but 
in ſome of the Vallies and Intervals, and towards the South. 


Market-Towns, 
Appleby is the |Longſdale, 75 Kirbyſteven, f 
ounty-town, / Burton, 72 Orton, w 
Kendal, / Ambleſide, ⁊b Brough, wv. 
Miliſbire 


Is a fine Inland County, 140 Miles in Compaſs, and con- 
tains about 876000 Acres: In the Middle hes Sa/iſbury- 
Plain, very remarkable for its large Extent, and for feeding 
large Numbers of Sheep; and therefore Wool is the princi- 
p:] Commodity. 


Market-Towns. 
Saliſbury is the Ca-]Lavington, uw Calne,” W 
pital, av and / |Wotton-baſſet, 5 | Warminſter, N 
Hindon, 75 |Cricklade, / Bradford, 
Chippingham, / | Deviſes, 75 | Amſbury, F 
Wilton, ao Dounton, 7 Auburn, t« 
Marlborough, / Weſbury, F Swindon, 1 
Malmſbury, / Highworth, w | 'Troubridge, /. 
Morceſterſbire 


Is a plentiful Inland County, 130 Miles in Circuit, and 
contains 5 40000 Acres: the Soil is, for the moſt part, good 
and fertile, affords Corn in great Plenty, and is very nu- 
merous in Cattle; it yields Plenty of Fiſh and Fruit. The 
Vale of Ev;ham is juitly eiteemed one of the molt fertile 
Spots in the Kingdom, 

K 4 Marka- 


— — 


— 
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5 PO Mar tet-Towns. 
Worceſter is the Ca- Droitwich, / Parſhore, 74 


pital, ww, /, and /|Stowerbridge, / | Tidbury, 74 
Eveſham, m Kidderminſter, 5 | Upton, 24 
Bewdley, / Bromſgrove, u |[Shipton, J. 

Yerk/hire 


Is a Maritime County, and much the largeſt in all Fug. 
{and ; it is divided into three Parts, called Ridings, vin. 
North, Eaſt, and Vet: Tis in general a plentiful County, 
abounding in Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, and Fow), and famous for 
breeding fine Saddle Horſes, It is 320 Miles in Circumte. 
rence, and contains 3770000 Acres ; it ſends great Quanti. 
ties of Woollen Cloth to London, and elſewhere, being its 
chiefeſt Manufacture. 


Market-Towns, 
York is the Capital; Market-Days Thur/day and Saturday, 
with 36 other Market-Towns, too numerous here to particu- 
larize. 


The Principality of WALES. 


I 4 LES was originally independent of England, but 

in\the Reign of King Henry the VIIth, it was incor- 
porated with it. This Country is very mountainous and 
barren, except in the Vallies and Intervals, where it yields 
Plenty of Graſs and Corn. The Situation is Weſtward, 
bordering on the /i Sea; the Air bleak and ſharp, but 
wholſome ; the Cattie are numerous, but very ſmall ; and 
on tho Hills there are Goats in abundance. This Country 


is divided into North and South, wiz. 


North-IWales 


Contains Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flint- 
ſhire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomeryſhire. 


Angleſey is an Iſland in the North- weſt Part of the Coun- 
try, about 80 Miles in Compaſs, and contains about 2c00c9 
Acres. It affords Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fow], and 
Mill-ſtones (for grinding of Corn) in abundance : It has but 
two Market-Towns, wiz. Beaumaris and Nexwborcagy ; 
Wedneſday is the Market-Day of the firſt, and Tue/aay of the 
latter, | 

Carnas- 


le. HE. ad. 4 © : WW ca” £—*F _ a we 


heh. I _ LL Ir * 
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Carnarwonſgire is a Sea- coaſt County, 110 Miles in Com- 
paſs, containing about 340000 Acres. It hath Plenty of 
Corn, Cattle, Fiſh and Wood; the Air is healthful, and 
the Soil good, eſpecially the Weſtern Part, which produces 
abundance of excelient Barley. 

| Market-Towns. 
Carnarvon is the Chief, / Polbel, wv 
Bangor, * Aberconway, F 
Krobich, wv Newin, /. 

Denbighjhire is 116 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
410000 Acres. The Middle of this County hath Plenty of 
Rye, Coals, and Sheep; it hath alſo ſome ſmall Lead 
Mines , but the chief Part of it ts a Valley called Difryn 
Clzid, exceeding pleaſant and fertile, adorned with ſeveral 
Gentlemen's Seats, and thoſe of good Eſtates, Denbigh 1s 
the County-Town, and the Market-Day on Vedneſaay. 
I1exham is another of its principal Market-Towns, a pretty 
Town, and famous for its Market, neat Church, and lofty 
Steeple. | | 

Flint/hire contains about 160000 Acres, and is in Circuit 
52 Miles. It hath but three Towns, wiz. Flint, St. Aſaph, 
and Gairus; the firſt ſo ſmall, that it hath no Market. Lis 
2 hilly Country, but the Vales are very fertile, and the In- 
habitants commonly hve to an advanced Age. Its Commo- 
dities are ſmall Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Pit-coa!, Lead and 
Mill-ſtones. In this County is Sr. Winefred"s Well, fo famous 
for Curing Aches, Lameneſs, and as ſoine ſay, for Propagation. 

Merion«ti ire is 180 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
500000 Acres. The Country in general is mountainous, but 
yet not without Plenty of ſmall Cattle, and other Neceſſaries 
tor the Inhabitants. The chief Manufacture is Cotton-Work. 
The principal Town is Hariech, which hatn a pretty good 
Market on Saturdays. | | | 

Moutgomery/oire is in Commls 94 Miles, and contains 
500050 Acres. Tis fruitful, though mountainous, and hath 
lx mall Market-Towns, but no ManufaQures worth Notice, 


Seuth-IV ales 


Contains Brecknockſhizre, Cardiganſhire, Camarthanſnire, 
Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Radnorſhire, 


Brecknockfeire is 106 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
bꝛoooo Acres, divided into Hills and Valleys ; the firſt but 
Il | K 5 barren, 
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barren, but the latter very plenti'ul, wholeſome, and plea. 
ſa t. Brecknock is the chief Town, and hath a good I rade 
tor Clothing; it hath two good Markets in a Week, ix, 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays, The Commodities are Cattle, 
Fiſh, and ſome ſmall Quantity of Otters Furr. 

Cardiganſhire is 94 Miles in Compaſs, and contains about 
5200co Acres. It is ſituated on the Bank of the Jr; Sea, 
and hath Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, &z. Of late 
Years it is become remarkable for its Silver, Copper and 
Lead Mines. 

Carmarthenſhire is one of the moſt 1 Counties in 
all ales, the Air good, and the Soil fertile. It affords 
Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Salmon, Wood, Pit- coal, and the 
beſt Lead. Tis 120 Miles in Compaſs, containing about 
700000 Acres. | 

Glamorganſhire is a very fine plentiful County; in the 
South Part it is ſo fruitful, that it is called the Garden of 
Wales. It is 112 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 
540000 Aeres. 3 is the County-Town, which keeps 
two Market-Days weekly, wiz. Wedneſday and Saturday. 

Pembrokeſhire 1s a very pleaſant and plentiful County, 
for the moſt part ſurrounded by the Sea. It is 93 Miles in 
Compaſs, and contains about 5 20000 Acres. ' his County 
is famous for a Harbour called Mil/ford-Hawer, which is juſtly 
eſtemed to be in all reſpects one of the beſt in the World, 
Pembroke is the principal Town, whoſe Market is kept on 
Saturday. | 

Radnorſhire is one of the moſt barren and unfruitful Coun- 
dies in all Wales. It is in Circuit go Miles, and contains 
about $10coo Acres. The Aſſizes are uſually kept at Pre- 
Hain; but Radnor is the Shire-Town, and hath a tolerable 
Market upon Saturday, and Preſtain hath another on Vea. 
ne/day. : . 6 


* 
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Of Menſuration of Plains and Solids. 
H E ſeveral Kinds of Meaſuring are Three, viz. 
1/?, Lineal, by ſome called Running Meaſure, and 
is taken by a Line, and reſpects Length without Breadth ; 
the Parts of which are, | 


12 Inches 1 Foot, 3 Feet 1 Yard, 16 Foot and half 1 
Rod, Pole, or Perch. a 

All Kinds of Ornamental Work, ſuch as Cornice, Freeze, 
Sc. are meaſured by Running Meaſure. 

2aly, Superficial, or flat ſquare Menſure, is that which 
reſpects Length and Breadth ; and the Parts are, wiz. 

144 Inches 1 Foot, 72 Inches half a Foot, 36 Inches 
one quarter of a Foot, 18 Inches half a Quarter of a Foot, 
272 Inches and a Quarter one Rod,, 136 Foot half a 
1 1296 Inches, or 9 Foot, one ſuperficial ſquare 

ard, | 

34ly, Solid, or Cube Meaſure, which reſpects Length, 
Breadth, and Depth, or Thickneſs ; and the Parts are, viz. 
1728 Inches 1 Foot, 1296 Inches thiee quarters of a 


Foot, 864 Inches half a Foot 432 Inches one-quarter of a 
Foot, and 27 Foot 1 ſolid Yard. | | | 


Superficial Meaſure. ; 


O meaſure Things that have Length and Breadth 

ſuch as Board, Glaſs, Pavement, Wainſcot, an 
Land, is to take the Dimenſions of the Length and Breadth, 
according to the cuſtomary Method uſed in each Particular ; 


- 


as Board and Glaſs are meaſured by the Foot, but the Di- 


menſions are taken in Feet and 


ches, and the Content 
| given in Feet. | 


K 6 | Wainſcot 
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Wainſcot and Paving by the Yard, as are alſo Plaiſtering 
and Painting, and the Dimenſions are taken in Feet and In- 
ches, and the Content given in Yards. | 

Dimenſions of Land are taken by the Pole, or Chain of 
4 Foles in Length; all which is taken in ſquare Meaſure ſu- 
perficial, that is; an Inch, Foot, Yard, or Pole ; which is 
not only ſometimes in Length, but alſo as much in Breadth 
too; or if it wants of it one way, it muſt be made up the 
other, 

Of the Square. 

The ſquaring of any Number, is multiplying it into it- 
ſelf, as 12 Inches multiplied by 1 2 Inches, make 144 Inches 
ſquare, on the flat: I he Square of any Thing is found 
four ſeveral Ways, wiz. by whole Numbers, by Decimals, 
by Practice, and- by croſs Multiplication ; in each of which 
Methods I ſhall give Examples of Operation. 

When any thing is to be meaſured, it muſt be conjidered 
what Form or Faſfiion it is of; and then it muſt be meaſured 
according to the ſeveral Rules for each Figure. 

Fir/t, If it be a Square of equal or unequal Sides, that 
is, one way longer or wider than the other (as Boards are 
almoſt always much longer than they are broad, ) then the 
7 1 7 and Breadth muſt be multiplied one by the other, 
wEich makes it ſquare Meaſure, as was hinted before; and if 
that Product be divided by its proper Diviſor, as 144 is the 
Diviſor for flat or ſuperficial Meaſure, and 1728 the Diviſor 
for Cube or ſolid Meaſure ; the firſt being the ſquare Inches 
in a ſuperficial {quare Foot, and the other the cubic ſquare 
Inches in a ſolid Foot ſquare. 

LEED Example. 

Admit a Board be 12 Inches broad, and 8 Foot or 96 


Inches long; how many ſquare ſuperficial Feet doth it con 
tain ? | . 


96 

| L 96 | 1 
— 6 - | - 
| 144)1152 (8 Foot. 

1152 


Here the Length in Inches is multiplied by the Breadth 
in Inches, and the Product 115 2 divided by 144, the ſquare 


Iaches in a Foot, quotes 8 Foot ſquare for the Contents of 
the Board. TREES 4 


. 
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A general Rule for Diſpatch. 


If the Length of a Board, or Piece of Glaſs, be given in 
Feet, and the Breadth in Inches, multiply one by the other, 
without any Reduction) and divide the Product by 12, and 
the Quctient will be the Anſwer in Feet, and the Remain- 
der will be Parts of a Foot. So the foregoing Example 
might have been ſooner done by dividing 96 the Length, by 
12 the Breadth, and it quotes 8 Foot for the Content, as by 
the former Way. 


Example. 
Suppoſe a Board be 14 Foot long, and 15 Inches broad; 
what's the Content in ſquare Feet ? 
14 Foot long. | 
15 Inches broad, | 3 
— m. So the Anſwer is 17 Foot 
12) 210 and 3}. And fo for any 
— — other Example of this Kind. 
Foot 17—635 or . | 


— 


Or conciſer thus, 


14 | Here 3 Inches is the {| of a 
by 1—3 Foot, wherefore 4 of 14 is. 
— —— tiken, and added to 14, and 
14 it makes 17 Foot and 2, e- 

3 In. 4 33 or +. qual to 2 x 


Anſwer 17 2. 


— 
— 


— 


If a Board be wider at one End than the other, then take 
the Breadth in the Middle, or add the Meaſure of both 
Ends together, and take the Half for the mean Breadth, 
which multiply by the Length? 


E xamfle. 


' Suppoſe a Board to be 120 Inches long, and the narrow- 
eſt End 10 Inches wide, the broadeit End 34 Inches wide; 
What is its Content in ſuperficial Feet? 


A a : > 5 Add 


— 


— — 
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Add 4134 broadeſt Erd 
to narrowelt. 
the 44 
half — 
is 22 the Medium. 
120 the Length. 


144 2640 ( 18 Foot 4 Arfever. 
144 


1200 
1152 


Rem. 48| 4 | 1 


——— 0r 4 Inches ; 48 the Remainder is of 


144] 12] 3 144. 
Or thus : 
Foot Inches 
10 oo narroweſt End. 


1 io the mean Breadth. 


1 — . Anſaver. 


If a Board or Piece of Glaſs be ever ſo irregular, it may 
be meaſured very near, by taking the Breadth in 5 or 6 
Places, and add the ſeveral Breadths fogether, dividing the 
Total by the Number of Places, and the Quotient will be the 
mean Breadth ; which multiply by the Length, &c. 


 - Having the Breadth in Inches of any Board, or Piece of 


Glaſs, to know how much in Length of that Board, or 
Piece of Glaſs, will make a Foot ſuperficial. 

Rule Divide 144 by the Inches in Breadth, and the Quo- 
tient will be the Length of that Board that will makea Foot. 


Example. 


If a Board be ꝙ Inches broad, what Length of that Board 
will make a ſuperficial Foot ? 


Or 
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Or by the Rule of Three Rewirſe, thus, 


9) 144 . In." 
If 12 give 12, what 9 broad? 
Inches 16 Aver. 12 
— 
„ 


— — 


Anſærer 16 Inches. 
If a Board be 12 Foot £ long, and 15 Inches broad; 
how many ſquare Feet doth it contain ? 


VuLGARLY. Dec1tMALLY. 
Inches. 12,5 
150 long 1,25 
15 broad — 
625 
750 250 

15 125 
144) 2250 (15 Foot. Foot 15, 625 
144 12 
810 Inches 7,500 
720 + 


go 
Multiply by 12 Inch. 1 Foot. 


144) 1080 (7 Inches. 
1008 


7 
by (4 L in an Inch. 
144) 288 (24 or 2 
288 


Quarters 2, 090 
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By Croſs-Multipligcation. By Practice. 
Feet. tn. Fect. In. 
12——6 12 —6 

3 1—3 
1220 12 —06 

0 ——6 3 Inches 13—1 Z 

3——1 1 — 

— Facit 15 ——7 Z 


Anſauer 15——7 2 

Here the Content is found four ſeveral Ways, az. by 
multiply ing the Inches together, and dividing by 144, Sc. 
The next Work is performed decimaily ; the third Method 
is by Croſs-Multiplication ; and the Jaſt and belt s by 
Practice. 

Any of theſe Methods may be eaſily underflood by the 
Uſe of the Arithmetical Part of this Book, except the 
Method by Crots-Multipiication, which, I think, hath not 
been ſhewn ; whereture J fall explain it here, 

In the Example, 1 Foot 3, ſtands under 12 Foot 6; and 
having drawn a Line, ſay, once 12 is 12 ; then I ſay croſe- 
way, 6 times 1 is 6 Inches; {0 that Line is o Foot 6 Inches: 
Then croſs-way again, I ſay 3 times 12 is 36 Inches, the 
12's in 36 is 3 times, or 3 Foot; ſo that Line is 3 Foot 
o Inches: Latily, I multiply the Inches together, ſaying, 
3 times 615 18, the 12's in 18 once, and there remains 6, 
or 12, equal to 2, as in the Work. 


Proper Directions for Jeyners, Painters, Glaſſers, &:. 


Rooms being generally various in their Forms, take this 
general Rule 1a all Caſes, vx. 

Take a Lire, and apply one End of it to any Corner of 
the Room: Then meaſure the Room, going into every Cor- 
ner with the Line, till you come to the Place where you 
firſt began: Then ſee how many Feet and Inches the String 
contains, and ſet it down for the Compaſs or Round; then 
take the Height by the ſame Method. 


Glaſiers are to take the Depth and Breadth of their 
Work, and multiply one by the other, dividing by 144 3 
Glaſs being meaſured as Board. | 

Having 
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Having thus ſhewn the Methods of caſting up Dimer- 
ſons, I come now to Particulars ; and the firſt of 


Glaſiers Work, by the Foot. a 
If the Windows be ſquare, multiply the Length by the 


Breadth, which will produce the Content, as aboveſaid. b 
Examples. 
A Window glazed by 
Croſs M ultiplication, Fort. In. 
Foot. In. 1 | 2 — I 
8—9 hig 7 Foot 
___ broad —äͤ— : 
— — | | 6 1— 
56—0 3 Inches 3 2—2 4 
2—0 — | 
5—3 63 —5 2 Anſwer. 
24 | — 
63—57 


If the Windows are arched, or have a curved Form, no 
Allowance is made, by reaſon of the extraordinary Trouble, 
and Waſte of Time, Expence or Waſte of Glaſs, &c. And 
the Dimenſions are taken from the higheſt Part of the Arch, 
drawn to the Pottom of the Window, for the Height or 
Length; which multip'y by the Breadth, and the Product 
will the Anſwer in Feet, &c, | 

Glaſiers are often ſo very nice, as to take their Dimen- 
ſions, and to meaſure to a Quarter of an Inch. 

Exampli. 
Foot. In. f 
—3 L long. 
x - boot 54 broad, 


6 Inches is Z 8—7 

] 3 is L Sy T 

iis 34 642 

134 

— dae — 

Glaſs is meaſured by the Foot, as ſaid before; and the 
Price of Work is as follows; vi. d. 
Engliſh Glaſs per Foot — — 0 5 


French 
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4. l. 
French and Crown Glaſs 
Common Work, Leading included, for every Foot 
ſquare 5 OY 
New Leading old Glaſs per Foot 
Common Diamond Squares, each 


Painters Wark, by the Yard. 

HEN the Wainſcot of a Room is painted, you are 

to mcaſure round the Room with a Line, (as hinted 
before) without girting the Mouldings, which are to be 
meaſured by a String, and added to the other ; then multi- 
ply the Compaſs by the Height, with the Addition of the 
Mouldings, Ee. and you have tlie Content in Feet and In- 
ches; which reduced to Feet, bring into ſquare Yards by 
dividing by 9. | 
Example 1. 


O=—1 


A Room painted, 
Feet. In. 
Being 45—8 in Compaſs, } What is the Content in ſquare 
10 Foot 6 high : Yards ? 


— 


—— —— 


456—8 
2210 


* — —_— 


9) 479—6 


—— f—J— cc 


Yards 5 3—2—6 Anſwer. 


Example 2. 

If the Height of a Room painted be 12 Foot 4, and the 
Compaſs 84 Foot 11 ; what ſquare Yards doth it contain? 
Anſwer, 116 Yards 3 Foot 3 5 

Feet In. Nate, Double Work is al- 
84—11 Compaſs, Jowed in Window-Shutters ; 
12 F. 4 high, Saſh-Frames and Mantle- 
— — pieces are reckoned by them- 


In. 1019-00 ſelves, unleſs the Mantlepieces 
4 5 28—035 ſtand in the Wainſcot, and 

— then they are to be meaſured 
9) 1047-034 as plain Work, deducting no- 


— — thing for the Vacancy. 
Yds 116—03— 37 47. | | 


* 


— „ 


P, ice. 
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Prices. I 4 
Common coloured, 3 Coats in Oil, per Vard 0—6 
On old Colour 


Walnut tree Colour 
Marble Colour, from 164. to 


| 


2—0 
Saſh-Frames, each | — 10 
daſh-Lights, each — — +} 
Window-Lights, one wich another — 3 


Iron Caſements 


Joiners Wark, 
AINSCOTTING, the Dimenſions are taken 
as in Painting, viz. by meaſuring the Height (in- 

denting the String where-ever the Plane goes, as well as the 
Pain ters do where-ever the Bruſh goes) and then the Com- 
paſs ; which multiply one into the other, dividing the Pre- 
duct by , and the Quotient is the Anſwer in ſquare Yards, 


E xample. 
What is the Content of a Piece of Wainſcotting that is 
9 Foot 3 long, and 6 Foot 6 broad? | 


Foot. In. . The 3 2 Breadth 
3 | eing multiplied together, 
9 F. 6. rw, A it into _ Feet ; 
— which divided by 9, (the 
55—6 ſquare Feet in a Yard) pro- 
6 In. 4 4—72 duces 6 Yards 4 for the 
= — Anſwer, as per Margin, 
9) 60— 14 (6 Yds } A/. 
54 
6 . 
By Croſs Multiplication, thus: 
Feet. In, 
— 
72 
mt 
— 
1— 7 


1 
lz 


— — — 


60 — 14 as before, which divide by 9, Sc. 
Once 
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Once more. 
There is a Room wainſcotted, the Compaſs of which i; 
47 Foot 3 Inches, and the Height 7 Foot 6 Inches; hats 
the Content in Yards ſquare ? Anjawwer 39 Yards 3. 


Fort. In. Or thas, 
47—3 Compaſs, Tas. In. 
7 F. 6 the Height, 15—9 
2 Yds. 6 
9 
6 In. 2 23 7: | 31—6 
- 6 In. 1 7-102 
9) 354—4z 
” : Anfever 394% 
Av. 39 Yds or 3 
The Prices per Yard. 83 
For good Wainſcot — — — 6—0 
Wainſcotting, not finding Stuff, c. — — 2—0P 
Coarſe Wainſcotting — — — j—0 
Deal Wainſcot, finding Stuff — — 3—0 
Not finding Stuff — — — 1— 


870 Carpenter's Fork. 
OOFING, Flooring, and Partitioning, the princi- 
pal Carpentry in modern Building, are meaſured by 
the Square of 10 Feet each Way, that is 100 ſquare Feet. 
For Roofing, multiply the Depth and half Depth, by the 
Front; or the Front and half Front by the Depth, and 
you'll have the Contents. 
The Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches. 


Example. 
How many Squares doth that Piece of Work contain that 
meaſures 199 Feet 10 Inches in Length, and 10 Feet 7 In- 
ches in Height? Anſwer 21 Squares 14 Feet 10 Inches ;. 


Operation. | This Work 1s done by 
Feet. In. cutting off two Places to- 
199-10 long. ward the Right Hand, 
10 F. 7 high. and the Number on the 

— — Left are Squares, Oc. 
1998—4 | 

6 4 09—11 

I 75. |. 10717 


21|14——101% Anſwer, 21 Squares, 14 Feet 10 In. 1. 
Lg ain. 


0 I» : \ 
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| Azain. 
If a Floor be 49 Feet 7 Inches 4 Parts long, and 26 Feet 
6 Inches broad ; how many ſquare Feet ? | 


The Operation by Croſs Multiplication, 
Feet. In. Parts. 


. 
2 6 2 
294—— © 2 
980 —0 O 
15—2 ©) 
24—6 O 
2 6 


13114 — 8—-—4 4xf. 13 Squ. 14 Feet, 8 Inch. 4 Pts. 

Note, In meaſuring Roofing, no Deduction is made for Shy- 
Lights, Chimney-Shafts, &C. 

In meaſuring Flooring, take the Dimenſions of the whole 
Floor at once in Feet, and then meaſure the Content in ſu- 
perficial Feet of the Vacancy for the Stairs, Hearths, ec. 
which dedu& from the whole Floor, and the Remainder is 
the true Content ; which bring into Squares as before. 

Note, In Partitioning, you muſt meaſure the Doors, Door- 
caſes, and Windows by themſelves, and deduct their Content 
out of the Whole, except by Agreement they are included; 
and then you muſt mention in the written Agreement, Doors, 
Door-caſes, and Windows included. 

There are divers Sorts of Carpenters Work belonging to 
a Building, viz. Cantaliver-Cornice, Modilion-Cornice, 
Plain-Cornice, Guttering, Rail and Balluſters, Lintale, Pent- 
houſe-Cornice, Timber-front, Story, Breſt-ſommers, Shel- 
ving, Dreſſering, &c. all which are meaſured by Lineal or 
Running Meaſure. There are allo Doors and Door-caſes. 
Lanthorn-Lights with their Ornaments, Balcony-Doors and 


Caſes, Cellar-Doors and Curbs, Columns and Pilaſters, 


Cupola's, Sc. all which are valued by the Piece. 
Carpenters II org is done at the fillowing Prices, VIZ. 4 
1. 4. 
Flooring, finding Boards, the Square === 1—15—0 
Not finding Boards, from 2s. 6 d. to —— o—ob—o 
Roofing 
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„ 

Roofing with Oak — — — 22000 
Not finding Timber —— — 012-0 
Partitioning per Square —— — O—l1;5—0 
Not finding Timber — O—07=—6 
Stairs with Rails and Balluſters compleat 1—10—0 


Sawing of Oak and Elm per 100 Foot —— o—02-6 
Fences for Trees — — — — — — O—02—6 

Oak Timber is commonly ſold for 4o s. per Tun (that is 
40 Foot ſquare) in the Place; Aſh 305. and Elm 28 5. fer 
Tun. 


Note, Carpenters meaſure the Timber Frames of any Bafa 
ing (which they call the Carcaſe ) by the Square of 10 ſuper - 
FKecial Meaſure, or 100 ſquare Feet, as hinted before. 


Bricklayers and Tylers Ii ond. 
Of Il alling. 


ALLING is meaſured by the Rod Statute-Mca- 

ſure, being 272 Feet and 7 ſuperficial. The Me. 
thod of taking their Dimenſions is thus : For a Wall round 
an Orchard or the like, they meaſure the Length by a Line, 
going over the Buttreſſes; and for the Height, they 
meaſure over the Mouldings preſſing the Line into them, 
even to the Middle of the Coping : They likewiſe take No- 
tice of the IJ hickneſs of the Wall, that is, how many half 
Bricks in Length the Wall is in "Thickneſs ; for three half 
Bricks, that is, a Brick in Length, and one in Freadth. 
is Standard 'I'hickneſs: and all Walls, whether leſs or more. 
mutt be reduced to that Thickneſs, by this Rule, er. Mul- 
tiply the Product of the Length and Height, by the Num- 
ber of half Bricks that the Wall is in Thickneſs ; which 
Product divide by 3, and then the Quotient by 272 (the ; 
being generally neglected in Vulgar Working) and the Quo- 
tient will be. Rods, at a Briek and half thick Standard Mea- 
ſure. | 


Example. 

Admit the Face of the Wall meaſure 4085 Feet, and the 

Thickneſs be two Bricks and half, or five half Bricks thick. 
how many Rod: doth it contain ? 
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4085 
5 


3) 20425 


272) 6808 (25 Rods, Anferer. 
1368 


(8) 

When the Work is' wrought Decimally, then you divide 
by 2724, or 272,25, which gives the Quotient ſomewhat 
leſs. But the Meaſuring of Brick-Work may be ſhorten'd 
by having the Rod of 16 Foot +} centeſimally divided into 
100 equal Parts, with which you take the Dimenſions, and 
the Length of the Wall in thoſe Rods; and 100 Parts mul- 
tiplied by the Height, give the Content in Rods, of any 
Wall that is a Brick and half thick. Deduction muſt be 
made for Doors, Windows, Sc. 


A Table to reduce Brick-Work to Standard Meaſure, i. e. 
a Brick and half thick. 


Brick 
1 SubtraQZ 
2 Add 4 


3 2 >Reduces to a Brick and half. 

4 > Mult. 3 
5 4 
Example. 


Suppoſe a Garden Wall to be 254 Foot round, and 12 


Foot 7 Inches high, and three Bricks thick ; how many 
Rods doth it contain ? 


254 In this Operation, to 

12 | Aggregate, or Total, is 

— -- multiplied by 2, becauſe 

In, 3048 twice 3 15 6, the Number 

65 127 of half Bricks; and that 

Lys 21—2 reduces the Work to Stan- 

— dard Meaſure, as by the 
3196—2 Table above. 


272) 6392 —4 (23, Sc. Rods. 


- 
— — - _ 
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Of Chimnies. | 
This Brick-Work is commonly agreed for by the Hearth, 
and alſo ſometimes by the Rod ; and the Method of taking 
Dimenſions is thus: If the Chimney ſtands ſingly, not lean- 


ing againſt, or being in a Wall, and worked upright over 


the Mantle-tree to the next Floor ; it is girt about the Breaſt 
for the Length, and the Height of the Story is taken for 
the Breadth, and the Thickneſs of the Jaumbs for the Thick 
neſs. But if the Chimney ſtands againſt, or in a Wall, 
which 1s before meaſured with the reſt of the Building; then 
the Breadth of the Breaſt or Front, together with the Depth 
of the two Jaumbs, is the Length ; the Height of the Story 
the Breadth, and the "Thickneſs of the Jaumbs the Thick- 
neſs. But if the Chimney ſtands in the Corner of a Room, 
and has no Jaumbs, then the Breadth of the Breaſt is the 


 Bieadth, the Height of the Story the Length, and the I hick- 


neſs the Thickneſs. And for the Shaft, it is commonly 
girt in the ſmalleſt Part, for the Length; and the Thick 
neſs of both Sides, for the Thickneſs ; in Conſideration of 
the Widths, Pargiting, Scaffolding, &c. 

Note, There is ncthing to be deducted for the Vacancy be- 
tween the Hearth and the Mantle-tree, becauſe of the Width: 
and the Thickening for the next Hearth above. 

Arches are meaſured by taking the Breadth and half the 
Breadth of the Arch, and add them together ; and then to 


multiply the Total by the Length, for the Content in Thick. 
neſs of the Arch. 
Gable. Ends. 


Take half the Perpendicular for the Breadth, and the 
Width of the Houſe for the Length; or half the Width ot 
the Houſe for the Breadth, and the Perpendicular for the 
Length ; which brings the Meaſure to an Oblong, which 
is eaſily meaſured by multiplying the Length by the 
Breadth, Sc. 

Note, A Perpendicular is a down or upright Line in the 
Work thus | : There are ſeveral other Things in Bricklayers 
Work ; as Cornice, Facias, Streight Arches, cheme Arches, 
Hips and Valleys in Tiling, and Mater-Courſes: All avhichare 
meaſured by the Foot Lineal, or running Meaſure. A Peers, 
Pilaſters, Ruſtick Work, &c. which are valued by the Piece. 

Prices C 
For Walls, finding Materials 8 5—00—0 per Rod. 
Not finding Materialsskꝛ⁊— 1—10—0 . 


„ 7 


\ 
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Prices. . 

for Tyling, finding Materials — 1-05 —o per Square. 
Not fin ing A - 0-05 Ho ditto. 

for Tyling, finding Materials, (ex- 
4 Tiles that 5 5 Foot ſquare $0—10—0 per Rod. 

For {tripping without taking down—o—o05—6 ditto. 
With taking down O—07—0 ditto. 

for Pointing — — O--02—0 ditto, 


Pawing. 
Pavement for Cellars, Waſh-houſes, &c. is meaſured by 
the Square Yard. 


Example. 

If a Cellar, Waſh-houſe, or Court-yard be paved with 
pricks, or pitched with Pebble, being 9 Yards 2 Foot long, 
ind 6 Yards 2 Foot broad ; how many Yards ſquare doth it 
contain? Anſwer, 64 Yards 1 and + Feet, as by the follow- 
ing Work. 


Ys. F. Yds. F. 
92 * 
6—2 6 Yards 2 
$4—0 54—0 
6—0 3—8 
4—0 3—8 
14 — 
8 64—11 
64—14 4, — 
. Foot. 


2 
20 Here the Anſwer is found by three different 
—— Operations, and the Reſult of each, to the 
9) 380 fame Amount, viz. by Croſs Multiplication, 
— — by Practice, &c. 
Yards 644: 
— 
Stating 
ls valued by the Square of 10; in ſome Places by the 
Rod of 18 Foot ſquare; that is 36 ſquare Yards, or 324 Feet. 
ln Tyling and Slating, where there are Gutters and 
"alleys, there is commonly an Allowance, which is to ** 
J. the 


— 
2 
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the Length of the Roof all along upon the Ridge, which 
makes the Gutter double Meaſure ; which in ſome Place: i; 
allowed, in others not. Sometimes there is an Addition fi 
hollow Ware, that is, Ridge Tiles, Gutter Tiles, Corr 
and Dormar Tiles; and here Cultoms differ: For in ſome 
Places they account one ſuperficial Foot for every Foot line:] 
or running Meaſure ; then 100 Foot lineal is reckoned x 
Square. In other Places, for every 100 of ſuch Tiles they 
reckon one Square. 
Plaſtering, 

Is of two Kinds, viz. Fir/t, Work lathed and plaſtered, 
ſometimes called Ceiling. Second'y, Plaſtering upon Er ck 
Work, or between the Quarters in Partitioning, by ſome 
called, Rendering; both which are meaſured by the Vd 
ſquare, as the Joiners and Painters do. In taking Dimen- 
ſions of Ceiling, if the Room be wainſcotted, they conſider 
how far the Cornice bears into the Room, by putting up a 
Stick perpendicular to the Ceiling, cloſe to the Edge of the 
uppermolt Part of the Cornice ; and meaſure the Diſtance 
ſrom the perpendicular Stick to the Wainſcot ; twice which _ 
Diſtance mult be deducted from the Length and Breadth of 
the Room taken upon the Floor, and the Remainder is the 
true Length and Breadth of the Ceiling : As ſuppoſe a Floor 
is 2.4 Foot long, and 18 Foct broad, and the Cornice ſhoots . 
out 6 Inches; deduct a Foot for both Ends, and the Length 
of the Ceiling is 23 Feet; and the ſame for the Breadth, it 
leaves 17 Foot broad; which (if the Room be ſquare) mul 
tiplied together, the Content is 391 Foot, or 4.3 Yar. and 
a half. E xample. | 

23 Feet the Length. © | 
17 Feet broad. I: 


2 - 


»” — < 


—— ens 


161 
23 
9 I (43 Yards, 4 Foot. 


I 


31 
27 
4 ; 
If the Ceiling of a Room be 19 Foot 10 one way, ard 1 


5 #7 
Foot 6 the other, how many quare Yards does it m_ 


— 


— 


, 
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By Croſs Multiplication, thus : 


19: 10 
IN 1 
for 
ner 
8 153 
peil 14 2 
d a 9: 6 
they 5 


9) 347: 1 (38 Yds. 5 Feet 1 Inch. 
red, Example 3; 
ck. How many Yards ſquare are there in a Piece of Plaſtering 
eme nat is 47 Foot 4 Inches 7 Parts long, and 18 Foot broad? 
i 1 - 
en- —4—7 
„ 
142—1—9 


9 852—10—6 (94 Yds. 6 Feet, 10 Inch. 6 Parts. Axſwer. 


In meaſuring Partitioning for Doors, Windows, and other 
Vacancies, there muſt be an Allowance or Deduction made, 
bey being Deficiencies. 

J Prices per Yard. 8 
r every Yard of common Plaſtering, — W 
I Laths, Nails, c. — 9 
Not finding Laths — — 04 
For White-waſhing with Size —— —: 0—1 
J-:ciitioning finding all Materials 0-8 


Maſons Mort. 


HE. Maſons Work, conſiſting of Stone, is of two Sorts, 

vi. Superficial and Solid. Pavement, and the Face 
0 Stone Walls, Houſes, Sc. are meaſured as Brick-work. 
|! the Work have Ornaments, as Capitals, Pilaſters, Rails 
ad Balluſters, c. then they are valued by the Piece. 


— 


| | F 
Por every Foot of Plain Work in Walls, &c. 0—8 
der Plain Cornice, about 125 


15 Fe For 
* 
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For rough Stone Wall, with Lime, 16 Foot & long, | 6 
—2 


and 1 Foot high, per Rod 
Without Lime, per Rod — Ds 


Paving, digging the Stone, and all Workmanthip, 1 
per ſquare Foot Fo: 


— — 


— — —— 


Prices of Stone and Urns. 


Rough Paving 1 4. per Foot; Rough Aſher, or Coping, 
14.5 per Foot; Fine Aſher 3 d. per Foot; Baſe per Von 
4 4. Carbe per Foot 6d. Urns 3 Foot high 1 /. 4 Foot high 
1/7. 10s. 5 Foot high 2 J. and 6 Foot high 3 J. 


Land Meaſure. 


AND is uſually meaſured by the Acre. The Dimen- 

ſions are taken with a Chain of four Poles in Length, 
and is divided into 100 Parts, called Links, whereof 10 
ſquare Chains make an Acre. Let them be 10 in Length, 
and 1 in Breadth, or 5 in Length and 2 in Breadth, & or 
360 ſquare Poles ; but to find its Content (if not regularly 
A* it is generally contrived into Triangles, as a Piece 
of Land of 4 Sides (if not ſquare) may be contrived into 2 
Triangles, and Pieces of 5 Sides 3, and a 6 ſided Piece inte 
4 Triafgles. 


To meaſure a Triangle. 


Admit the longeſt Side of the following Triangle, vis. 
AD to be 76 Poles in Length, and the Perpendicular or dot- 
ted Line BC to be 30 Poles; multiply 76 (the Baſe) by 15, 
the half of the Perpendicular BC, and it produces 1140: 
Or if you multiply the whole Perpendicular by half the Bale 
(or longeſt Side) it will produce the ſame ; which divide 
by 160, the ſquare Poles in an Acre) the Quotient give 
the Content of that Piece of Land in Acres ; and what re 
mains multiply by 40, and divide by the ſame Diviſor, a 
it quotes Roods, Qc. 


Note, Always the Perpendicular is drawn from the next 
oppoſite Angle to the Baſe, or longeſt Side, as in the foliowi's 


3. 


The 


— — —— — — 
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d. 
—2 C 
— | 
ing, : 
*00t p 
Ugh : 
A B 'D 
The Operation. 


76 The Baſe. 
15 Half the Perpendicular, 
16ſo) 114% (7 Acres, 18, or B. 
11240 


—— — — 


240 
All other Pieces of Land (for the moſt part) muſt be 
brought into Triangles, and ſo meaſured, and their Contents 
ed together. 


Example, 


Suppoſe a Plat of Ground contains 35 Poles broad, and 
185 Poles long; how many Acres is the Content! 


Rule. 


Multiply the Length in Poles by the Breadth into ditto, 
and divide the Product by 160, (the ſquare Poles in an Acre) 
ad the Quotient will be the Anſwer in Acres; and if any 
Uing remains, divide again, either 


120 
By I and the Quotient is for an Acre. 
40) 
L. 3. The 


-A 


— 
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Example. There is a Plat of Ground that contains 15 
Chains and 25 Links in Breadth, and 57 Chains and 35 
2 in Lepgth; what is the Content of that Piece of 

d? 


The Work. i 

185 the Length. 

35 Poles the Breadth. 

925 : 

555 The Content is 40 Acre: , 
— — 2, and 35 Poles, or almoſt 40 

1610) 647540 Acres. Acres and an half. 

64 

40) 75 Remains 1 Qyarter, | 

4 | 

NE | 

35 Poles remain. | 

The Four Pole Chain. 

| 

| 

| 


C. Link. 
57,30 Length. 
16,25 Breadth. 


Acres 93] 11250 cut off 5; Places, 
4 


No Roods, 45000 
40 


Poles 18{00000 (93 Ac. o Rod, 18 Poles. A, 


Ne, 4 Roods or Rods is 1 Acre, 40 Poles 1 Rood or 

Rod, 1 Rood or Rod 1 Quarter of an Acre. | 
Note adi, Guiter's Chain contains 4 Statute Poles in 109 
Links, fo that any Number of Chains are no more than ſo 
many 100 Links, as 4 Chains are 400 Links, and 6 Chains 
boo Links, &c. 160 Statute Poles are an Acre, * 
eing 
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being 16 Foot and half ; therefore, in a ſquare Chain there 
are 16 ſquare Poles ; and if you divide 160 (the ſquare Poles 
in an Acre) by 16, (the ſquare Poles in a Chain) the Quo- 
tient is 10, the ſquare Chains in an Acre. 

A ſquare Chain contains 10000 ſquare Links, (or 199 
multiplied by 100) and therefore it follows conſequentiy, 
„at an Acre contains 100000 ſquare Links. 

40 Jo reduce Statute to Cuſt: mary Meaſure. 
According to a Statute made in the 33d of Edward the 
Firlt, and another in the 25th of Queen E/ixabetb, a Statute 
Pole is 16 Foot and half long, (as ſaid before) but in divers 
Parts of England there are uied Poles of 18, others of 21, and 
ſome of 24 Foot long, called Cuſtomary Meaſure, being in 
Uſe according to the Humour or Cuſtom of the Pace 
where they are taken. Jo turn therefore one ſort of Meaſure 
into the other, admit Statute Meaſure to be turned into Cu- 
16 I ftomary, do thus: Multiply the Number of Acres, Roods, and 
o Foles Statute Meaſure, by the ſquare half Vards, or ſquare 
of half Feet in a ſquare Pole of Statute Meaſure, and divide the 
Product by the ſquare half Yards, or ſquare half Feet con- 
tained in the Pole of the Meaſure Cuſtomary, and the Quo- 
tient gives the Anſwer in the latter, in Acres, Roods, &c. 
Example, In 272 Acres Statute Meaſure, how many 
Acres of 18 Foot to the Pole or Perch! 
Acres. 
172 Statute Meature. 
121 half Yards in a Statute Pole. 


Product 20812 (144 Acres 47% Cu/lemary Meaſure. 
144 


Ec. 
In a Statute Pole are 11 half Yards, which ſquared make 

121 ſquare half Yards; and in a ſquare Pole of 18 Feet 

are 144 ſquare half Yards, &c. For the Remainder, work 
/ as before, wiz. by multiplying it by 4. &c. and the next 

Remainder by 40, fc. as ſpoke to before: ſo that the An- 
F ſwer is, that 172 Acres Statute Meaſure make, by the fore 
going Operation and Direction, 144. Acres 2 Roods, and 4. 
Poles Cuſtomary Meaſure, of 18 Foot to the Pole. 
| One Example more per Contra. 

In 543 Cuſtomary Acres of 18 Foot to the Pole, how many 

Acres of Statute Meaſure, being 16 Foot and half to the Pole ? 


L 4 $43 


— 


— — 
— _ 
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543 Cuſtomary. 
144 Square half Yards in a Cuſtomary Acre, 
2172 
943 
121) 78192 (646 Statute Acres. 
=96 
55, Oc. 
The Remainder 26 multiplied by 4, produces 104, which 
are nota Rood ; which multiplied by 40 gives 4160; which 
divided by 121, quotes 34 Perches, and 46 remains, 80 


Note, Cuſtomary Acres, as well as Statute Acres, contain 
160 ſquare Poles or Perches ; the Exceis of Bigueſs is by the 


Bigneſs of the Pole. 
Solid Meaſure, 


S that of Timber, Stone, Digging, and Liquids ; and 
the Rule ſor Working is to multiply the Length and 
Breadth together, and then that Product by the Depth or 
Thickneſs, and the laſt Product will be the Content in Cu- 
bick Inches, which, if Timber or Stone, divide by 1728, 
{the Cubick Inches in a Foot ſolid) and the Quotient gives 
the Content in ſolid Feet. 
Example. If a Tree be 16 Foot long, and 18 Inches 
{quare,; how many ſolid Feet doth it contain? 


Multip. 4 + 1 
324 192 the Length. 
324 Breadth and Thicknel:, 
768 
384 
579 


£ 


—  —— — 


1727) 62208 (36 Feet 
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Decimally. By Practice. 
1,5 1 —6 
Square } 1,5 1—6 
225 Breadth 1—6 
16 Length 6 In. 4 9 
36,00 Anjawer. 2—3 
4 and 4 
9—0 
Foot 6—0 A Ter. 
Solid Feet. : hs 
Note, 8 pe _ | Timber is a Tun or Load. 
Diviſors. 


1728 2 1 or Stone. 
27 for Digging. 

282 for Beer. K 

231 for Wine. 


Example 2. 


Suppoſe there is given a ſquare Piece of Timber, whoſe 
Breadth is 2,25, and Thickneſs 1,64 Feet, and Length 36,5 
Feet, how many ſolid Feet are contained therein ? 4 

2,25 Preadth. 
1,04 Thickneſs. 


goo 


1380 
225 


134.68 50 Auer 134 ſolid Feet. 


L 53. 
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The common Way of taking + of the Compaſs for the 
true Square of it is erroneous, and gives the Solidity ſome- 
what leſs than the true Content : but the true Way is to 
multiply half the Diameter by half the Compaſs, and then 
that Product multiply by the Length, which divide by 1728, 
and the Quotient is the Content. If you cannot come to 
meaſure the End of the Piece, you may know the Diameter 
by this Proportion, vis as 
22 is to 7, ſo is the Compaſs 2821 
to the Diameter. Or you Inch. 66 the Compaſs. 
may find the Square of a 
round Piece of Jimber by 16926 
this Rule, viz. multiply by 16926 
the Inches of the Compaſs, ———— 
and cut off 4 Figures to the 186186 4-/aw. 18 Inches. 
Rigi.t-hand. | 


10000 
Having the Breadth and Depth of a Piece of Timber or 
Stone, to know how much in Length of it will make a 
ſolid Foot; multiply one by the other, and let it be a Di- 
viſor to 1728, thus: 
Inches. 
24 broad 
18 thick 
192 
24 


432) 1728 (4 Inches in Length, Anfaver. 
1728 

And thus you may make a Table to ſerve all Breadths 
and Depths, by which, much Labour may be ſaved in 
multiplying and dividing, and yet meaſure any Piece ot 
Timber thereby very exactly. | 

The uſual Way for tapering Timber, is by this Method, 
iz. take the Dimenſions in the Middle, and multiply that 
by the Length; which, though ſomewhat falſe, yet, if 
c01e at ſeveral Lengths, as at every 5 or 6 Feet, it will be 
very near. 


Digging, 
S meaſured by the ſolid Yard of 27 Foot; that is, 3 
times 3 is 9, and 3 times 9 is 27 by which 9 
ure 


\ 
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he ſured Vaults, Cellars, Clay for Bricks, Sc. Other Things 
jg. are meaſured by the Flore of 324 ſolid Feet. 


to Example. 
en If a Vault or Cellar be digged g Foot deep, 4 Foot Z 
, WU long, and 3 Foot 9 Inches broad; what is its Content in 
to ſond Yards ? 
ter Foot. 

4 + long 

9 deep 


40 7 
3 F. g broad 


121 - 

I 

28. 6 Inches 4 20 4 
3 T 0f 6 10 


— 


or 27) 151 16 Yards 16 Foot . 


i (16) 
Example 2. 
How many Yards of Digging will there be in a Vau!t 
that is 25 F. 4 long, 15 F. 8 broad, and 7 F. } deep. per 
3 and 5 F. 8. 25—4 
3 


76—0 


oc TA. F. In. 
27) 2976—8 © (110—6—8 


27 


— — 


06 | Ex- 


2.5 Yhe Towng Alau's Beſt Companion. 


FE xan þ le. 
here is a Mote that is 648 Foot long, 24 Foot broad. 
| and 9 Foot deep; how many Flores? | 
648 long 
24 broad 


— 
— 

— — _— 

- - —— — — 


* 


— — — 


divide by 324) 3 (432 Forts; Ain ſroer. 
Je. 


1 
ann 


O 
| | Solid Bodies being frequently painted, it is neceffity to 
1 {know how to find their Superiiciality : Jo find the Super- 
$i} £icial Content of a Square, or many-ſided or round Pillar; 
| multiply the Sum of the Sides or Circumference by the 
Height in Feet ; and the Product divided by 9, the Quo- 
tient will be all ſquare Yards. 
| Of a Globe. 

| Multiply the Circumference in Feet by itſelf, and then 
l that Product by this Decimal ,0354, and this laſt Product 
. will be the Content in Yards. | 

Nete, A ſolid Yard ſquare of Clay will make about 7 or 
8co Pricks; and the Price of mah ing is 7 or 85. a Thou— 
land, 3 Bags (or Puſhels) and half of Lime, and half a 
Load of Sand, to laying 1000 Bricks. 
oo Bricks 
1868 Plain Tiles 5 make a Load. 
| 25 Bags 1 C. of Lime. 
1 may not here be improper, as well for refreſhing the 
| Memory, as for improving the Underſtanding, and form- 
1 ing the Mind with proper Notions and Ideas of Meaſuring, 
to give a ſhort Repetition by demonſtrative Geometrical Fi- 
gures, to explain what hath been verbally and arithmetical!y 
before expreſſed. 

And firit for Plarometry, or /uperficial or flat Meaſure ; 
fome of which is meaſured by the Foot Square; as are 
Boards, Glaſs, Marble, Freeſtone and Pavements. The 
Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches, and the Content 

given in ſquare Feet. Ex- 


, 
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| Example 1. 

Suppoſe there is an Oblong, or long Square, let it be 
Board, Glaſs, or Pavement, c. that contains on the long- 
el: Side (or the Length) 24 Feet and half, and the ftortc:t 
Side (or Breadth) 14 Foot 4, as in the following Figure, 
VIS, 


= F.24 2. 
＋Arxrea or Content is 
— 140 F; 12%. 


14,25 Breadth. 


24,5 Length 


Rule, Multiply the Length by the Preadth, ard cut of 
as many Places to the Right hand as there are Decimals in 
the Length and Breadth. 


Example 2: 

Suppoſe a Board or Piece of Glaſs be in the Form of F 
gure the Firſt, called a Rhombus, that is in the Shape of a 
common Pane of Glaſs, or Diamond ſquare. 

Rule. 'To meaſure which, multiply the Breadth, A. P, 
by the Length of any of the Sides, (for they are all equal) 
and cut off as many Places to the eight hand as there are 
Decimal Places in both Multiplicand and Xlultiplier, as 
hinted before: As ſuppoſe the Breadth A B, 8 Foot, 38 
Parts, and the Length of the Side to be 8 Foot, 5 2 Parts; 
then the Work will appear thus: 


' & Here the Multiplication is as in 
8,52 whole Numbers. and the Content or 
8,38 Anſwer is found to be 71 fquare 
6316 Feet, and 53279 ten Thouſandths of 
2556 a Foot, or 4 Inches 4. 
6816 | 
71,3970 


30976 is ſeparated by a Comma, as above directed, and 
are ſo many 10000 Parts of a Foot, as in the Work and 
Margin expreſſed. 

3 Ex- 


— 7 , ˖—‚— 


— - = — 
— — .— ͤ— ͤ!]—7² bꝶKl! QQ 
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Example 
Again, admit a Piece of Meaſurement to be of the Form 


of Figure the Second, called a Rhomboides ; its Length 17 
Foot 25 Parts, and its Breadth 8 Foot 58 Parts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


F. F. The fore- mentioned Figure 
17,25 Length. hath its oppoſite Sides equal, 
8,58 Breadth. and its oppoſite Angles a- 

— like. 
13800 
8625 

13800 

148, 050 A:fwer, the Content is 148 Feet. 

Once more. 


Suppoſe a Board, Piece of Glaſs, Pavement, or Picce of 
Land, to repreſent, or be in the Form of a Triangle, or 
three-corner'd Figure, expreſſed as in the Shape of Fig 
the Third. Every 'I'riangle is half a long Square, whote 
Length and Breadth is equal to the Perpendicular and Be. 

'ote, The dotted Line is the Perpendicular, the bottom 
Line the Baſe, and the Line from the Top of the Perpendi— 
cular to the left Angle of the Bate, is called the Hypotheneuſe. 

The meaſuring of a Triangle hath been already ſnewn, 
and therefore I ſhall deſiſt ſpeaking any further thereto. 

The Fourth Figure is called a Jrapezium, and conſiſts of 
4 Sides: This Figure, before it can be meaſured, mult be 
divided into two Triangles, thus; wiz. by 2 Lines drawn 
from one Angle or Corner, to the Angle oppoſite to it, as in 
the Figure. Example 4. 

Suppoſe the Dimenſions of the Trapezium before de- 
ſcribed to be, wiz. the Baſe 16 F. 756; the ore Perpei- 
dicular 12 F. 50, and the other 9 F. 68 (as in Figure; 
* hat's the Content? 

The Operation. 


f FER. 
I Perpendicular 1 2,50 c 444 
e other 9.68 
The ſum is "22.18 
The half Sum is 11,9, which 
multiply by the whole Baſe 86,67 


produces 184, 8703 
which is 184 Feet, and 53784 of a Foot, equal to 10 Inches 
and half. Note, 
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ote, If two Sides of a Trapezium are parallel, that is, 

the Lines equal; then add them together, and half the Sum 

multiplied by the neareſt Diſtance b-tween thoſe two Sides, 

give the Content. Or if you meaſure it in the Middle be- 

tween thoſe two Sides or Lines that are of equal Length, 
the Anſwer will be the ſame. 

Note alſo, Painting, Plaſtering, or any other irregular 
Pieces of Meaſurement, if in the Form of a Triangle, or 
if not, if divided as above, may be meaſured vt ,Jupra ; 
and brought into Yards (if the Content is to be ſo given 
in) by dividing by , as before ſhewn. 


Glazier's Work, 


I: may be done thus ; Multiply the Length in Inches and 
Parts, by the Breadth in Inches and Parts, and ſeparate for 
the Decimals (if any) as before ſnewn. 


Exaniple. 
In, Pts. 


A Piece of Glaſing 29,5 long 
and 7,0 broad 


8 


E 


144) 206, 50 (1,5 So the Content is 1 F. 5, 
144 and g of an Inch. 
12) 62 (5 
60 


(2) 

Here, after the two Places are ſeparated by a Comma, 
the Remainder is divided by 144, and then what remains 
by 12, Oc. 

Or thus, as if Shillings and Pence. 

. 
2—5 + 


8 


12) 17-04 (1 54 Anſwer. 
An Expeditious Way. 
When the Length of any Superficies, either of Board 
or Glaſs, is given in Feet, and the Breadth in Inches, 
then only multiply the one by the other, and divide by 


12, and the Quotient will be the Anſwer in Feet, and tha | 
e 


———ů —ů e 
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Remainder will be the Parts of a Loot; as hath been ſpoken 
of before. | 

Example. 


Admit a Board to be 1; Foot long, and 12 In. broad. 
12 Inches broad. 


—  — 


* 
1 


| 12) 180 (15 Foot Anſwer. 


Of Regular Figures. 
| HERE are four Kinds, namely the Pentagon of fire 
Sides, the Hexagon of ſix, the Heptagon of even, 
and the Octogon of eight Sides; all which derive their 
Names from the Greek. 

To meaſure any of theſe Bodies, is by dividing them 
into Triangles ; which is done by drawivg Lines from the 
Centre of the Figure to every Angle or Corner ; then from 
the Centre to the Middle of any of the Triangle Sides, 
draw a Line: which Line is the Perpendicular. Having 
the Perpendicular and Baſe of any of theſe Triangles, find 
the Content of one Triar gle, and that multiplied by the 


Number of I riangles, finds the Content of the Body, or 
Figure. 


Note, To find the Centre or Middle of any Regular Fi- 
gue of an even Number of Sides, draw a Line from one 
Angle er Corner to its oppoſite, the Middle of awhich it 
the Centre; but if your Figure have any odd Number of 
Sides, as 5 or 7, &C. draw a Line frem any Angle ts the 
Middle of the Side oppoſite, the Midalc of which Side is the 


Cent: e. 
Of Solid Meaſure, 


S or Cube Meaſure hath been already defined, fas well 
as Superficial Meaſure) ſome of the Figures of which 
are number'd, 6, , and 8. 

To meaſure a Solid in form of a Cube, which hath 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs all equal, you muſt mul 
tiply theſe into themſelves ; and the laſt Product gives the 
Solidity or Content, either of Wood or Stone. A Cube 
hath ſix Sides, and is in Shape like a Dye. 


Example 


en 


\ 
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Example on the Cone, Decimally without dividing by 
1728, | 


2,5 C the Diameter. 


6,25 the Square of ditto, 
788 


3125, &C. 


4, 90625 
3. ; the J of the Altitude. 


2453125, &c. 


17,171875 the Content in ſolid Feet, 


The Cone is meaſured by multiplying the ſuperficial 
Inches at the Bottom or Baſe thereof; the Product where- 
of multiply by one third of the Inches in the Length, and 
that Product is the ſolid Quantity in Inches; which Inches 
te wan by 1728, and the Quotient gives the Anſwer in ſo- 
Id rect 

This Method may ſerve for Tapering Timber, or of any 
other Thing of the Shape repreſented in Figure 7, viz. that 
ot a Sugar- Loaf, 


70 meaſure the P;ramid, 


Rae. Multiply the Side of the Baſe or Bottom into 
Itſelf, and that Product by one Third of the perpendicu- 
lar Height, and the laſt Product will be the Content in 
ſolid Feet: Or one third Part of the Area at the Baſle, 
3 by the whole Altitude, gives the Content 
al io. | 


Examples of bath Ways. 


Suppoſe there is given a ſquare Pyramid (or Figure like 
a Spire Steeple) the Side of whoſe Baſe is 4 Foot and 
| half, 
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half, and the perpendicular Height 18 Feet; what is the 
ſolid Content ? 


45 6,75 Jof 20,25 the Area at the Baſe 
4,5 | 18 the whole Height. 
225 5400 
180 675 
20,25 121,50 Anſwer 121,50 as before, 
63 of the 


121,50 Anfaver 121 Feet and, 50 or 


When one Side of the Baſe is longer than the other, as 
admit one to be 2 F.L, and the other 1 F. +; then multiply 
the Length of the Baſe by the Breadth, and that Product 
by one third of the Height, as before. 


To meaſure the Fruſtum or Segment, 1. e. a Piece or Part if 
a Pyramid or Cone. 


Rule. Suppoſe the whole Content to be(as above)121,50; 
then the Segment being meaſured by itſelf, gives 56,25; 


which ſubtract from 121,5 and the Remainder will be the 


Content of the Fruſtum, thus: 


65,25 
Sa that the Content of the Fruſtum is 65 F. „25 or 


Of a Circle. 
Figure the Seventh, 


A Circle is contained under one Line, called the Cir- 
cumference or Periphery ; as ABC. All right Lines drawn 
from the Centre E to the Circumference, are equal, and 
called Radius's, or half Diameters: and the long Line 
through the Centre from 4 to C, is the Diameter, 

To divide a Circle in 6 equal Parts, extend the Com- 
paſſes to half the Diameter, as from 4 to the Centre E, 
and the Extent will do it. 


A 
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A Circle repreſents the Globe of the Earth, or Terreſtrial 
Sphere; which, if it be divided into 360 Parts, they are 
called Degrees; each of which, on the Face of the Earth, 
is accounted 60 Miles; ſo that 360 multiplied by 60, pro- 
duces 21600 Miles from the Circumference, accordir:y to 
this Verſe: 

Geography the World's af! Compaſs fliles, 
Twenty-one Thouſand and Six Hundred Miles. 

Half the Semi-circle of the Circle, that is, half of the 
half of the Circle, is called a Quadrant, or Quarter, 

If the Diameter of a Circle be 7 Inches or 7 Foot in 
Length ; then is the Periphery or Compaſs 22 Inches, or 
22 Foot about. 

Example 1. 

If the Compaſs of a Circle be 65 Foot, what is the 
Diameter ? 

. Multiply 66 by 7, and divide the Product by 22, and the 
uotient gives the 2 : 


7 


22) 462 (21 Foot, Anſwer, 
14 

22 

22 


———ů— — 


(0) 
Example 2. 
If the Diameter be 21 Inches, what is the Circum- 
ference ? 


The Operation is juſt the Reverſe, viz, 
21 
22 


| FBI — ns 


42 
42 
7) 462 


Inch. 66 Anfev. 


Ifa Globe be 31 Inches 3 in Compaſs, what s the Dia- 
meter ? 


Horta 


—— y 7—·˙·˙ũ— 
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Work'd Fradionally thus : 


Say 7 times 1 is 7, and 3 the Numerator makes 10, o 
and carry 1; then 7 times 3 is 21, and 1 carried is 22: 80 
the Product is 220 the Dividend ; which divide by 22, 
agreeable to the Proportion before-mentioned, | 


Example of Operation. 


31 7 
7 


22) 220 (106 Anſwer, 10 Inches Diametey 


(0) 
Example 3. 


Contra, If a Circle be 10 Inches Diameter what is the 
Circumſerence ? 
The Wark. 


22 
10 


——— — 


7) 220 


31 Anſwer and Proc. 


To meaſure the ſuperficial Content of a Circle, either in 
Inches or Feet. 

Rule. Multiply half the Periphery or Compaſs, by half 
of the Diameter, and the Product will be the Content. 


Example. 

Admit a round Table to be 14 Inches Diameter, and 44 
ditto in Compaſs; what's the ſuperficial Content in {quare 
Inches ? 

22 half the Compaſs, 
7 half the Diameter, 


— — 


154 Anſwer. 


Or if che Diameter be ſquared or multiplied into itſelf, 
and that Product multiplied by 11, and the Reſult thereof 
divided by 14, gives the ſame Content. 


Ex- 
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Example. 
14 multiplied 
by 14 
produces 199 
multiply by 11 


190 
"00 
givide by 14)2156 (154 Quotient. 
: Sc. as (154 'V 
Figure the Tenth, 
To meaſure half a Circle or round Table, wiz. 
Rule. Square the Semidiameter CD, and that Product 
multiply by 22, and divide by 14 ; fo the Anſwer is 77 
{quare ſuperſicial Inches. 
| Inches. 


. 98 
| 14) 1078 (77 Anſwer, 
To meaſure the Quarter or Quadrant of a Circle. 
Rule, Multiply the Line C E into itſelf, and proceed as 
before; but multiply the firſt Product by the half of 22, 


ax. 11 
3 2 . Decimally ought to be thus, 
3 T- 355 
1 343 
hah 12725 
1 4 1 
IT 1225 
By = 8 g 1225 
— 14) 134,75 (9,02 4 
14) 1344 (9 In. 2 74. E88 
126 . 
. &C, 
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The Decimal Work produces (9, 62 J equal to half an 

the ſame Anſwer as the — Inch, and 44 or 

E. — half of halt an 
| Inch. 

By theſe Methods may a Piece of Timber, that is half 
round, or a quarter round, at the Baſe or End, be meaſured ; 
that is, by multiplying the ſquare Inches at the End by the 
Inches of the Length. 
Of Timber Meaſure. 

HEN at any time you would know the Content of 
any Piece of Timber by Vulgar or Decimal Arith- 
metick, obſerve what follows, wiz. The Tree being girted. 
and one fourth Part taken for the Side of the Square ; mul. 
tiply the Length of the Side of the Square in Inches into it- 
ſelf, and that Product by the Length in Feet; which laſt 
Product divide by 144: But if you multiply by the Length 
in Inches, then your Diviſor mult be 1728, and if any thing 
remains, divide ſuch Remainder by 12, and the Quotient 
will be the odd Inches. | 

Example. 

Suppoſe a Piece of Timber 15 Foot long, and a Quartet 
of the Girt 42 Inches; what is the Content of that Piece 

| The Work. | 
42 Inches the Side of the Square. 


100 


1764 
15 Foot in Length. 
F. I 


» 


144) 20460 (183.9 Anſeuer. 
144 


12) 108 (9 Inches. 


©) 
Note, In this Example 1764 is multiplied by 13 m one 
Line. Bus 
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But the foregoing Example may be worked ſhorter by 
Decimals, thus : 


Squared } 3,5 the Side of the Square 42 Inches. 
35 | 


175 
105 
12,25 The Product are Feet. 
15 Feet the Length. 


WD a —Z 


183,75 the Cont vi. 183,128 or J as before. 

Admit a Piece of Timber or Stone be ꝙ Inches thick, 15 
Inches broad, and 12 Foot long; what is the Content in 
ſolid Feet? See Figure the 11th, ä 
15 broad. 


9 thick. 


—— 


135 
12 length. 


144) 1620 (11 Foot 3 Inches, 
144 


180 
144 


12) 36 (3 


— — 


(©) 


Of Beard-Meaſure. 


HENEVER the Preadth is given in Inches, and 
\ the Length of the Board in Feet, then only multi- 
ply one by the other, and divide the Product by 12, and 
the Quotient will be the Anſwer in ſquare Feet: But if the 
Breadth and Length be given both in Inches, then multiply 


one by the other, and divide by 144, and the Quotient will 
be the Anſwer in ſquare Feet. 


. | 1 
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Example 1. 


Suppoſe a Board (or any other thing of flat Meaſure) be 
15 Inches broad, and 16 Foot long : what is the Content in 
ſquare Feet? 

192 Length in Inches, 15 Breadth in Inches, 
15 Breadth in Inches. 16 Length in Feet, 


144)2880 (20 Feet. go 
| 288 15 
(0) | 12) 240 


20 Anſwer 20 Feet. 


Here the Example is wrought both ways, as aboveſaid. 
and the Anſwers are both alike. 


| Example 2. | 
Suppoſe a Board be 8 Inches and 4 in Breadth, and 16 
Foot long ; what is the Content in ſquare Feet ? The Work 


follows. 
8 I Breadth. 


and b 
3 NY In this Exampfe, I mul- 
33 tiply by 4 and 4, the com- 
4 ponent Parts or Ratio's of 
—— 16 the Length, 
12) 132 


Anſaer 11 Foot 


Example. 


Again, Admit a Board 17 Inches & broad, and 28 Foot 
long, what is the Content ? 


174 
7 and 4 
This Example is multiplied 
124 4 by 7 and 4, the Ratio's of 28 
4 the Length. 
12) 497 


Anfer 4 I Foot; 3 


\ 
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Once more by the other Way, Suppoſe a Board be 32 
e Wſiches broad, and 37 Foot or 444 Inches in Length; what 
i; the Content? 4 and 8 Breadth. 


— — 


1776 
8 


144) 14208 (98 Foot and 3. 


1290 it 

; it 

1248 ll 

1152 | 

(90) 1 

The Parts of a ſuperficial Foot, or 144 ſquare Inches. if 

R Inches. | | ö 
) 72 half a Foot. 1 
, 103 three quarters, Wl 


126 three quarters and half a quarter, 
36 a quarter of a Foot. 
18 half a quarter, 

In the laſt Work, I multiply 444, the Inches of the 
J ength, by 4 and 8, the component Parts of 32, the Inches 
or the Breadth ; and then divide the laſt Product by 144, 
and the Anſwer is 98 Foot, and 96 ſquare Inches remain, 

which is two thirds of a Foot. | 
Mr. Darling, in his Treatiſe of the Carpenter's Rule, hath 
wich great Pains, (and no doubt with as great Care) given a 
peat many Tables for the Anſwer of ſundry Dimenſions in 
Board and Timber Meaſure ; but he meaſures beſt, that doth 
it experimentally by Arithmetick, by thoſe ſhort and eaſy 
Rules before and hereafter mentioned, and takes not things 
upon truſt; for tho* Tables may be right, ſo perhaps they 
JT ty be alſo wrong, (for Error is endleſs ;) and then to be 
Wholly guided by ſuch Tables, it would be of ſad and very 
praicious Conſequence ; and if the Artiſt is ignorant of 
arithmetick, he will be bewildered and plunged into inex- 
ricable Difficulties. I muſt confeſs, that Tables are of 
conſiderable Help in caſe of Expedition; but then you muſt 
be very well acquainted with them; otherwiſe I can in much 
ks time caſt up the Dimenſions, than you ſhall be in find- 


ug out your ſeveral Numbers, and adding or ſubtracting 
M them, 
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them, c. No Man that is wiſe, ought to depend upon 
any Table for his Government, till he hath proved the 
Truth of every Line; and he that is able to do that, is ca. 
pable of making any Table for his own Uſe ; which if he 
takes care that it be correct, he is well provided, and necd 
not be led into Error or Confuſion by falfe Tables. 


Timber, or Solid Meaſure. 


IMENSIONS here are conſider'd in Breadth, 

Thickneſs and Length; the Breadth and 'Thickne( 
are commonly called the Square ; which multiplied one in 
the other, and that Product multiplied by the Length in 
Inches, and divided by 1728, the Quotient of that Divifon 
is the Anſwer in ſolid Feet. 


Example. 


Suppoſe a Piece of Timber be 15 Inches ſquare; that i, 
3 Inches broad, and 15 Inches thick, and 16 Foot or 192 
inches long; what is the Content of that Piece of Timber 
vr Stone (or any other thing that is to be meaſured by cube 
er ſolid Meaſure) in ſolid Feet? 


15 Broad, : 
15 Thickneſs. 
75 
1 | 
— 1728) 43200 (25 Foot. 
225 3450" 
192 A 
8640 
450 8040 
225 (0) 


- 43200 ſolid Inches. 


So the Anſwer is 25 Foot of folid Timber in ſuch a Piece, 
or in ſuch a Stone of ſuch Dimenſions. 


Or if you multiply the Content of the Square by the 
Length in Feet, and divide that Product by 144, the (A0 
tient will give the ſame Content or Anſwer as before. dee 
the following Work. 
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15 
15 

225 the Square. 
16 the Length. 


- 144) 3600 (25 ſolid Feet the Content. 

A ſecond Example in this, may be after the ſecond Ex- 
ample in Board Meaſure. That is, ſuppoſe a Piece to be 8 
Inches one Quarter Square, and the Length 192 Inches; 
what is the Content ? 

| 1728) 13068 (7 Anſwer, 
12096 


972 
Anfwer, 7 Foot and half, and 108 Cubic Inches. 


Decimally. 
$,25 68,0625 ſquare Inches. 
8,5 192 Length in Inches. 
6125 1361250 
1550 6125625 
E000 680625 = 
(32,0025 13068, ooo 


another Example. Suppoſe a Piece of Timber to be r) 
Inches three quarters Square, and 28 Foot long, what 15 
the Content? 

17 Inches three quarters multiplied into itſelf Decimally, 
the Product will be 3150925 : which multiplied by the 
Length 336, the Product will be 105861, cutting off the 
four Cyphers, and the Anſwer will be 61 Foot, and 453 
remains, being one fourth of a Foot and 21 Inches, as may 
be gathered by the Parts following. 


The Parts of a ſolid Foot, being 1728 Inches. 


Half a Foot — — —- — Yo; Inches. 
A (Quarter of a Foot — | 432 Inches. 
Three Quarters of a Foot ——— 1295 Inches. 
Half a Quarter of a Foot ———— 216 Inches. 

How to know in ſuperficial or flat Meaſure, having the 
Breadth, what Quantity in Length of that Board or Piece 
of Glaſs will make a Foot ſquare. 


M 2 | Tube. 
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Rule, Only make the Breadth in Inches Diviſor to 144, 


the iquare Inches in a ſuperficial Foot, and the Quotient will 
be the Length in Inches that will make a Foot. 


Example. 
If a Board be 8 Inches broad, what Length of that Doard 
(or Piece of Glais) will make a Foot ? 
807 144 


Arfever, 18 Inches. or 1 Foot and half. 

Again, If a Board be 16 Inches broad, what Length of 
it will make a Foot ? 

16) 144 (9 Inches. Anſtver, q Iiches. 

This Method is manifeſtly true, from this Cbſervation; 
that a Board of a Foot or 12 Inches broad, will require a 
Foot, or 12 Inches in Length, to make it exactly quare, or 
144 Inches: And this is known without Operation. By 
this Method may a Table of Board or Glaſs Meature be 

roved. 

Likewiſe in ſolid Meaſure to know what Length of the 
Piece cf Timber will make a Foot folid, you ale make 
the Inches ſquared Diviſor to 1728, (the iquare Tn: hes in 
a Foot ſolid) and the Quotient will be the Anſwer in Inches 
of Length, that will make a Foot ſolid. 


Exomple. 


Tf a Piece of Timber be 8 Inches ſquare, what Length 
ol it will make a Foot? 


64) 1728 27 Arfwer, 27 Inches, or 
128 8 2 Foot 3 Inches in 
448 | 
. Q 
448 
©) 


Here the Square of 8 is 64, Oc. 

Again. Suppoſe a Piece be 18 Inches ſquare, what 
Leogth will inake a Foot? An,aver, 5 Inches and one 
third, | 

he Senate el 18 18 324) 1222 (5 425 equal to 3. 

1620 


(080 


Once 


— 
** 


'r 
n 


it 


Once more. Admit a Piece of Timber be 2 Foot 2 Inches 

ſquare, 7. . 26 Inches ſquare, which is, &c. 

676) 1728 (2 Inches 47% or 4 An/aver. 

35 
(370) 

So if a Piece be 10 Inches ſquare, the Anſwer will be, 
tit 17 Inches and 1589 of an Inch is required for the 
Length. And thus may a Table of ſquare Timber be proved. 


Satoyers Mort. 


N this Place it may not be improper to ſay ſomething in 

relation to the Method uſed by Sauwvers in meaſuring 
their Work. When they work by the Great {us they ſay} 
moit commonly they meaſure their Work by the ſuperſicial 
Foot ; ſo there is no great Difficulty in taking the Dimen- 
ſons; for they account the Depth of the Kerf for the 
Breadth, and the Length for the Length. The Dimen- 
ſions being thus taken in Feet, the Content of one Kert 
ſuperficial, may be found by multiplying the Length by the 
Breadth ; and then having found the Number of Feet in 
one Kerf, multiply it by the Number of igerts of the ſame 


Dimenſions, and you will have the Number of Feet in 
them all. 


Note, 1/, When thus they have caſt up the whole Con- 
tent of their Work in Feet, they are paid for it by the Hun- 
cred, that is, 100 Feet. | 


24/p, That if the Kerf be but fix Inches or leſs in Depth, 
then they have a Cuſtom to be paid for Kerf and half, (as 
they expreſs it) z. e. for half ſo much more as it comes to 
by \leaſure ; and the Reaſon they give for it is, that the 
trouble is ſo much the more on account of often /+:/ting 
or removing and new binding their Timber, and therefore 
they inſut on it as a cuſtomary Price. 


34ly, For breaking Work, (that is, for cutting a Piece of 
Timber or Tree chrough the Middle} and Slabhing it (? 7. 
cutting olf the Outſide Pieces) if the Kerf be more than 1 2 
0r 13 Inches deep, they are paid by the Foot Lineal or 
Running Meaſure, at different Prices, according to the va- 
non, Depths of the Ret; and are as fo.lows; 

| M 3 Iucltes 
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Inches deep, d. qrs. | 

+ 8 1 

18 FS 

20 2 

22 5 

24 3 | 

26 3 2 Ver Foot. 
23 4 | 

30 1 
"$2 5 

34 SY 

36 6 J 


4thly, In ſome Places it is cuſtomary to allow the Sawyer 
but one breaking Kerf in a Tree, tho' there be never {9 
many Kerts deep in it. But ſome Sawyer: claim to have 
half Breaking Work, and half Hundred Work; that is, 
if they have four Kerfs deep, then they will have two Break- 
ing Work, and the other two Hundred Work. 

5th, In Sawing Bevil Work, as Hipps, Sleepers, Sc. 
Poſts, fc. in Bevil-Frames, Poſts or Puncheons in Polygo- 
nal Turrets, &c. alſo Cantrails, &c. for theſe they work 
by the Hundred, but always reckon Kerf and half for ſuch 
ſort of Work ; that is, they reckon half as many more Feet 
of Work than there 1s really performed. 

Thus have I gone thro' what I have Room for, in rela- 
tion to the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Uſes of the Inſtruments 
commonly made Ule of in Menſuration, and particularly 
applied to the Service of that ingenious Artiſt the Carpenter. 

The next neceſſary Qualification that I ſhall touch upon, 
to introduce a young Man in the Knowledge of Buſineſs, is 
to {ay ſomething in relation to the Art 

Of Gauzring. 
HERE is a near Sort of Kindred or Affinity between 
the Art of Meaſuring of Timber, and that of Gaug- 
ing or Meaſuring of Liquors ; for both are performed by 
cube or ſolid Meaſure, and therefore not improper cloſely 
to follow one another. For as often as there are found 1728 
ſolid or cubic Inches in a Piece of Timber, (of what Form 
ſoever) ſo many ſolid Feet it is ſaid to contain: So likewiſe 
in the Art of Gauging, ſo many Times as 282 (the ſolid In, 
ches in a Beer or Ale-Gallon) are found in any Veſſcl of 
ſach Liquor, ſo many Gallons is ſuch a Veſſel (aid to hold. 
And ſo of Wine; but in that the Diviſor alters, it ber 
231 ſolid or cubic Inches. An 


, 
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And the Gallon of Dry Meaſure, contains 272 4 cubical 
Inches. 

Note, Emvery cubical Foot in Beer ar Ale-Meaſure, con- 

tains 6 Gallons and almoſt a Pint. 

The ſame in Wine Meaſare, is 7 Gallons, 2 Quarts, and 

almaſt @ Pint. 

A cubical Foot of Dry Meaſure contains 6 Gallons and 
ſomewhat above half a Gallon. 

For 141 Inches make 2 Quarts of Beer or Ale; 70 In- 
ches Z one Quart, and 3; Inches I a Pint. 

To find the Content of any Veſſel that hath the Form of a 
Cube, that is, a Figure whoſe Breadth, Depth, and Length 
are all equal, and is very well repreſented by the Shape of 
a Dye commonly play'd withal. | 

Rule. Multiply the Side into its ſelf, and then again that 
Product by the Side; which laſt Product, if for Beer or Ale, 
divide by 282, the Inches in a Beer or Ale Gallon ; and 
for Wine, Brandy, c. by 231, the cubical ſquare Inches 
contained in a Wine Gallon, 


Example. 


Suppoſe a Cube, whoſe Side is 79 Inches, I demand the 
{od Content in Beer and Wine Gallons ? 


79 282) 493039 (1748 Beer or Ale Gall. 
79 £54 0 * 
2 
713 2110 
553 1974 
6421 1363 Wine G. 
72 1128 231) 493039 (2134 
— — 402 
43987 2256 * 310 
NY NT — 231 
493039 Cube Inches (103) — 
793 
693 
1009 
924 
(85) 


To 
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To find the Content of a Parallelepipedon, which is a ſo- 
lid Figure contained under fix Sides, of which the Oppoſites 
are parallel, and of the Form of Figure the 1 2th. 

Rule. Multiply the Length by the Breadth, and that Pro. 
duct by the Pepth; and then divide by 282 for Beer or 
Ale, and 231 for Wine. 

Example. 

Admit the Length to be 95 Inches, and the Breadth 62 
Inches, and the Depth 23 Inches; what is the Content in 
Beer and Wine Gallons? 95 Length, 

62. Breadth, 
231) 135470 (536 Wine Gallons, —— 


1155 190 
— — 570 
1997 8 
— — | 890 
&c. | 23 Depth, 
Rem, (104) — — 
17670 
11780 
282) 135470 (480 Beer Gall, 
1128 
&c. 
rem. (110) 
To Gauge a Back, or ſquare Tun, 
Example. 


Suppoſe its Length 112 Inches, Breadth 72 Tnches, and 
its Depths 48 Inches; what is its Content in ſolid Inches, 
and alſo its Content in Beer Gallons ? 


112 Length. 282) 387072 (1372 Gallons, Aa 
282 —— 2 | 


72 Breadth. 


224 1050 

784 846 
8064 2047 

48 Depth. 1974 
04512 732 
32256 564 


— — 


387072 ſolid Inches. (168) 


th 


C 
t 
J 
J 
1 
5 
; 


U 


2 
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To bring theie Gallons into Barrels, divide them by 36, 
the Gallons in a Barrel of Beer, thus: 


36) 1372 (38 Anſar, 38 Barrels and 4+ 
105 * or g of a Barrel; and for 
— tie Remainder 168 it is 

292 ſomething above halt a 
283 Gallon. 
(4) 


Note, The Duty of E xcife upin Strong Beer and Ale, is Gs, 
and C d. per Barrel: Brewers are allow'd three Barrels in 
twenty-three for Leakage, &c. both for Strong and Small 
Beer; and for Ale, two in tawerty-tavo ; S that the neat 
Exciſe of a Barrel of Streng Bier to be paid by the common 
Breabers, is 5 8. 7 d. + and ;4 of a Farthiag; and of Ale, 
55. 10d. 3 and 57 of a Farthing ; and for Small Peer is. 
3d. and 5 of a Fartling. 


H:;xv to Gauge a Copper, round Tub or Furnace. 


If it be of equal Bigneſs both at Top and Bottom, find 
the cube Inches that it contains, and then bring it into Gal- 
lons as before. 


But if it be wider at the Top than at the Bottom, or the | 


contrary; then take the Width or Diameter of the Tub 
ſomewhat above the middle, next to the broadeſt End, if it 
be taper; or find the mean Diameter thus: Suppole the 
Bunz Diameter to be 26 Inches, and the Head Diameter of 
the Caſk or Tun to be 23 Inches, the Difference between 
which is 3 Inches, two thirds of which make two Inches; 
which added to the leſſer of the two Diameters, makes 2g 
for the mean Diameter ſought. Having the mean Diame- 
ter, proceed to find the Content in ſolid Inches, thus: Firſt 
quatre the mean Diameter, which Product multiply by 11 
always, and divide ever by 14, and the (Zugtient will gize 
the Content of the Liquor at one Inch deep, if there be any 
in the Caf!:, Tub, Tun, or Furnace. 


Example. 


Cuppoſe the mean Diameter to be 72 Inches, and the 
Length 56 Inches. 


M 5 72 


3 
2 2 
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72 
72 
144 
504 


5184 the Square of the mean Diameter 
11 


—— —— menm———__—__ 


14 $7924 (4073 


5 56 the Length. 
102 24438 
98 20365 


44 228088 folid Inches, 
42 


— — 


(2 
The aforcflid ſolid Inches brought into Gallons, make 
808, and 232 ſolid Inches remain, ſomething above three 
quarters of a Gallon; in all 22 Barrels, 16 Gallons, and 
3 of Beer. 
Again, Admit the mean Diameter of a Spheroid or Wine 


Pipe to be 14 Inches, and the Length 72 Inches, what's 
the Content in Wine Gallons ? 


14 
14 


196 the Square of the mean Diameter 14 
Multiply by 11 
Div. by 14) 2156 (154 
: 72 the Length, 
308 
1078 
23) 11088 (48 Gallons Auer. 
924 
1848 
1848 


(0) 


\ 
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Or the Content of a Spheroid may be found thus: Mul- 
tiply the Square of the ſhorteſt Diameter by the longeſt Dia- | 
meter, and then divide by 583 for Beer Gallons, and by 
441 for Wine Gallons, | | 

Example. | | 


Suppoſe a Spheroid whoſe ſhorteit Diameter is 74 Inches, 
and the longeſt 125 Inches ; what 1s the Content in Beer | 
and Wine Gallons ? | # 

74 | | | 
74 # 


ꝗ—ÿà— 2 


| [ 
296 | 
9 


5918 
5476 the Square of the ſhorteſt Diameter. i 
125 the longeſt Diameter. 1 


65712 


538) 684500 (1272 Gallons of Beer. 
538 


27380 | 
=_ 
1 


(164) 
441) 684500 (1552 Gallons of Wine. 


441 


(68) 

To find the Content of the Fruſtum of a Spheroid : Firſt 
take the Diameter at the Bung Circle, and find its Content 
in ſuperficial Inches by multiplying it into its ſelf, then 
multiply that Product by 11, which Product divide by 14, 
and the Quotient gives the Content ; and then take two. 
Thirds of that Number or Content. This do for the Dia- 
meter of the Head of the Caſk ; then add theſe two Thirds 
together, and multiply that Total by the Length of the 
Caſk in Inches, and the Product will give the Content of 
the Veſſel in Cubic Inches ; which may be reduced into 
Gallons as before, =Or thus; to twice the Square gf the 
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Bung Diameter, add once the Square of the Head, and 
multiply that Sum by the Length : And for Beer divide by 
| 1077 ; and for Wine Gallons, divide by 882, 
| | Example. ä 
A Caſk whoſe Bung Diameter is 23 Inches, Head Dia. 
meter 21 Inches, and Length 27 Inches; what is the Con- 
tent in Beer and Wine Gallons ? 


23 21 
| 23 21 
| 69 21 
| 46 42 


— — 


dd 3*9 ( twice the Bung Diameter. 44 
2 529 C once the Head Diameter. 


— — - 


1499 
27 the Length. 
10493 
2998 
1077) 40473 (37 Beer Gallons. 
3231* | 
882) 40473 (45 Wine Gallons, 

e163 3828 

7539 TO 

ate 5193 almoſt 46 Gallons. 
(024) 4410 


(783) 
To Sud the Quantity of Liquor remaining in a ſpheroidica! 
Caſe landing on its Head. 
From the Area of the Bung Diameter, ſubtract the Area 
of the Head Diameter, and multiply the Remainder byte 
Square of the Difference between the Wet Inches ard the 
Semi-ler.gth, ard this Product divide by the triple £quare 
of the half Length, and ſubtract the Quotient from the Area 
of the Burg Diameter; then multiply the Remainder by 
the Difference between the Wet Inches and the Semi-lengtb, 
and the Product will be how much Liquor is contained in 
the Veſſel above, or under its half Content. 


Ex- 
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Example. 
the Bung 40,8 1 
anne the Heads - 35,3 Cwhat is the Content in 
uppole q the Length——01,8 (Beer Gallons ? | 
the Wet Inches 41,9 
61,8 the Length 11 
30. the half Length 11 
31,9 the Wet Inches are 123 


209 the half Length 


11,0 the Difference. 
Area of the Bung Diameter 4.6362 
Di:toof the Head Diameter 3, 4705 ſub. 


151657 


The Square of the Difference 121 


11657 
23514 
11657 
The triple Sq. of the 2 Length 2855) 141,0497 (492 
11480 
30, 9 4,6362 Area of the Bung. 26449 
39,9 ſub. 492 the Quotient 25785 
2781 45870 6647 
9270 Il 5730 
; 954,81 $0,4570 (917) 
f 3 — — — 
2864,43 | 


131,25 the half Content of the Veſſel. 

50,45 the Liquor qt. above the half Content, 

118,70 the Quantity of Liquor qt. in the Veſie!. 
To Gauge any thing that hath the Shape of a Worden Hand- 

Boaul, as the Buttcm of à reund Cat per, &c. 

Admit the Bow! to be full of Water; the firſt Thing is 
to meaſure the Surface of the Water; that is done by multi- 
plying half the Circumference by half the Diameter, and 
FS 


that 
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that gives the Content in ſuperficial ſquare Inches. Then 
find the Depth of the Water in different Places, then add 
thoſe different Depths together, and divide the Total by the 
Number of Depths that you take, and the Quotient pives 
the mean Depth : When you have found the mean Depth, 
multiply it by the Number of Inches that you found on the 
Surface of the Water, and the Product gives the ſolid ſquare 
Inches; which reduce to Gallons as taught before, 
Example. 

Suppoſe the Circumference be 120 Inches, the half of 
which is 60 Inches, and the Diameter admit to be 60 In- 
ches, the half of which is 30 Inches; and ſuppoſe the ſeve- 
ral Depths to be 7, 8, 9 and 10, which put together make 


34 Inches; which divide by 4, the Number of Depths 
quotes the mean Depth, wiz. 8 £ 


Go 
30 
1805 
85 
14400 
900 
231) 15300 (66 Arfwwer, 66 Wine Gallons, 3 Gallons 
1386 above a Hhd. 
1440 292) 15300 (and 54 Beer Gallons or a 
1386 1410 Hhd. 
(54 1 200 
1128 
72) 


Having the Circumference of a Circle, to find the Dia- 


meter; & contra, having the Diameter of a Circle, to 
know its Circumference. 


The Proportion is as 7 to 22. 
So that if the Length of the Diameter be 7 Inches, then 
the Circumference is 22 Inches. 
Example. 
If the Circumference of a Circle be 132 Inches, what is 
the Diameter? Multiply by 7, and divide by 22, G. 
3 132 
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132 
7 
22) 924 (42 Anſwer, the Diameter is 
88* 42 Inches in Length. 
44 
44 


(0) | 
Again, If the Diameter be 42 Inches, what is the Ci> 
gumference ? | 


Proof 132 Inches 4nfwrr. 
Onee more. If the Circumference of a Circle be 50 
Inches 3 what the Diameter? 
5 

7 


22) 352 (16 Inches. 
22 


132 
132 


(o) 
If the Diameter be 16 Inches, what the Circumference ? 
22 
32 
* 


— — — 


7) 352 


co In. 3 Anfwer, 
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The Extraftion of the Square and Cube Rocts, of great 
Uſe in Meaſuring, Gauging, &c. 


The Equare-Root. 


1/2. Am Number is any Digit, or any other Num- 

ber, which being multiplied into itſelf, produceth 
a Square Number; as 4 multiplied by 4, produceth 16; ſo 
16 is the ſquare Number, and 4 is ſaid to be the Root of 
16, becauſe it grows from, or is produced of 4; ſo 4 is the 
Square of 2, for twice 2 is 4, and 9 is the Root of 81, for 
g times 9 is 81, Oc. 


20, To extract the Square Root of any Number, is to 
find another Number which multiplied by (or in to) itſelf, 
produces the Number given, and is a Proof of the Work. 


34%, Square Numbers are either Sing'e or Compound. 
4thl;, All fingle ſquare Numbers, with their reſpeQve 
Roots, are contained in the following Table, wiz. 


eos EEEESFETEDLY@EAA9Y 
Square. | 1 | 4 1 0 [16] 25] 364 49 16418 


ethly, When the Root of any ſquare Number is required 
leſs than ioo, and yet not exactly a ſingle Square exprefled 
in the Table above; then you are to ke the Root of the 
ſquare Number expreſſed in the Table, which {being leis 
comes the neareſt to the given Number to be {quared : As 
ſuppoſe 60, the neareſt Root to it (as being leſs) is 7, ad 
12 being given, the Root belonging to it is 3. 


6thly, A Compound ſquare Number is that which is pro- 
duced of a Number conſiſting of more Places than one, mul- 
tiplied by itſelf, and never leſs than 230: fo 729 is a Com- 
pound ſquare Number, produced by the multiplying 27 
into itſelf. 


7thly, The Root of any Number under 100 may be eaſi/ 
known by the foregoing Table of ſing'e Squares: Dat iv 
extract the Root of a compound Number of ſeveral Places, 
obſerve the following Directions, in relation to the funding 
the Root of this ſquare Number 457906, 


ES 3 8 1 * rr ws Goin. 
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1. Set a Point over the Place of Units thus, 45-96, and 
ſo ſucceſſively over every ſecond Figure towards the Left- 
hand, as thus, 45796 3; and again thus, 45796. Thus 
muſt your Number be prepared for Extraction in Natural 
Numbers: But in the Decimals, you muſt point from the 
Place of Primes towards the Right-hand, omitting one 


Place, as above; and if the Decimals are odd, affix a C- 


pher towards the Right-hand of them to make them even. 
Your Number thus prepared, draw a crooked Line on the 
Right of the Number, as in Diviſion : And indeed the Ope- 


ration of the ſquare Root is not much unlike Diviſion ; - 


only there the Diviſor is fix d, and in the ſquare Root we 
are to find a new one for each Operation. I ſay having 
made a crooked Line thus, 45796 ( ſeek the neareſt Root 
in the foregoing Table, to the firſt Point on the Left-hand, 


which here is 4, the Root of which is 2, which place be- 
hind the crooked Line thus: 


45796 (2 
"26 


(0) 


and ſubtract it, and there remains o: Then to the Re- 
mainder, bring down the next Point 57 thus: 


45796 (2 
4 


057 
which call the Reſolvend; then double the Root of the 
firſt Point, and place it on the Left-hand of the Reſolvend 
(or proper enough the Dividend) thus: 

45796 (2 

4 

4) 57 

The 4, the double of the Root 2, on the Left-hand of the 
crooked Line, cail the Diviſor; then ſeek how often 4, the 
Diviſor, can be taken in 5, the firſt Figure of the Reſolvend 


575 
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57, for you are to omit the laſt Figure towards the Right. 
hand, which here is one, which 1 place behind the Root 2, 
and alſo behind the Diviſor 4, thus: 


45796 (21 
4. 


n | 
Then multiply the Diviſor (now) 41, by the Figure laſ 
placed in the Root, wiz. 1, and place it under the Reſol- 
vend thus, and ſubtract it therefrom. 


45796 (21 


16 
Then bring down the next Point, wiz. 96, and place it 
on the Right of the Remainder 16, for a new Reſolvend 
or Dividend, thus: next 


double the Quotient, or 45796 (21 
part of the Root, wiz, 4 
21, and From it for a — 
new Diviſor to the new 41) 57 
Reſolvend 1696, thus: 41 

42) 1696 


Then ſeek how oft 42 in 169? (ſtill reſerving or omitting 
the unit Figure of the Refolvend or Dividend, as aforeſaid} 
and I find I can have it 4 times, which I place in the Quo- 
tient, or Place of the Root, and then the Work appears thu: : 


45796 (214 
4 


41) 57 Reſolvend 
41 


424) 1696 Reſolvend 
1696 Product. 


6h In 
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In the laſt Step, I place 4 in the Root, and likewiſe 4 | 
behind the Divifor 42, which makes the new Diviſor 424, | 
to the Reſolvend 1696; which Diviſor multiplied by 4, the 
Times placed in the Root, produces 1696; equal with the | 
Dividend or Reſolved aforeſaid, as in the Operation may | 
be ſeen. So that the ſquare Root of 45796 is 214; for, | 
214 multiplied into its ſelf, produces 45796, the Number 
given, Whoſe ſquare Root was ſought, 


More Examples. 


What's the ſquare Root of 12299049 (3507 the Root ? 
| 9 4 
— (| 
1ſt Diviſor 6) 329 Reſolvend. 
325 Product, 
zd Diviſor 700) 490 Reſolvend. 48 
ooo Product. | 


3d Diviſor 7007)49049 Reſolvend. | 
49049 Product. i 


(0) 
Decimally. 


160,000000 (12,649 
"4 


iſt Diviſor 22} 60 
44 


2d Diviſor 246) 1600 
1476 


3d Diviſor 25 24) 12400 
10096 
4th Diviſor 25289) 230400 
227601 


(2799) 


Note, 
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Note, That when the Divifor cannot be had in the Ne- 
Seboind, then place a Cypher in the Quotient, and alſs in tl, 
Right of the Diviſor, and bring the Reſolvend a Step lonver, 
and thin bring down the next Square, &c. as in the Example 
above may be ſeen. ; 

Note further, JF any Remainder happen to be after Ex- 
traction, yeu may proceed by annexing Pairs of Ciphers to the 
Left of the given Number, and ſo come to what Exatuſ; 
you pleaſe. 

Note alſo, Such Numbers gi ven for Fætraction that leave 
Remainders, are by ſome called Irrationals, becau/e thiir 
Recta cannot be exattly diſcovered, but flill there vill ſeme- 
thing remain, tho yu awork by whole Numbers or Fractions : 
As in the Example above, where the Remainder is 2799. 


The Extration of the Cube Root. 


O extract the Cube Root of any Number, is to find 
another Number which, multiplied by itſelf, and 


that Product by the Number found, produces the Number 
given for Extraction. 


From the foregoing Table for Extraction of the ſquare 


Root, proceed the ſeveral Squares of the Cube Root; wiz. 


Roots, 


. 
Sguares, IIA L NICI 
Cubes, | 118 | 27 | 64|]125| 216] 343 | 512 | 729 
1/, To prepare any Number for Extraction, make a Point 
over Unity, and ſo ſueceſſively over every third Figure, mil- 
ſing two between each Point; but in Decimals, you mult 
point from the Place of Units to the Right-hand, Tc 


Example. 


Extract the Cube Root of 46656, prepared thus, as above 
directed. 


46556 f 
Here are but two Points, thereſore the Root will have but 
two Places. 


2d %, The Number being prepared, ſeek in the foreg?- 
ing Table the neareſt Root to the firit Point or Period 49, 
which you will find to be 3, which place in the Quotient 


thus, 466 56 (2 the Cube or Triple whereof, viz. 31s 27, 


which 
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wich place under your firſt Point 46, as in the 45555 (3 
Margin; the which ſubtract from 46, and 27 

there reſts 19; this is your firſt Work, and —— 

no more repeated. Then to the Remainder 19, 19 

bring down the next Period, viz. 655 (Which 

is the laſt) and place it on the Right of the Remainder 19, 


46656 (3 
27 


— ——— 


19656 Reſolvend. 
Then draw a Line under the Reſolvend; next ſquare the 3 
placed in the Quotient, which makes 9, which multiplied by 
300 makes 2700 for a Diviſor, which place accordingly thus: 


46656 (3 
27 


2700) 19556 
Then ſeek how often 2 in 19? Anſwer, but 6 times, be- 
cauſe of the Increale that will come from the Quotient; then 
multiply the Diviſor by 6, and the Product will be 16200; 
Which place orderly under the Dividend thus : 


Then proceed to find the Increaſe coming from the Quoti- 
ent, thus: Square your laſt Figure 6, and it makes 36 ; 
which multiply by 3, the other Figure of the Quotient, it 
gives 108; which multiplied by 30, makes 3240. This 
place alſo orderly under the laſt Number before ſet down, 
Viz. 16200, and the Work will appear thus: 


46656 (36 

27 
' 2700) 1062 Dividend, 
Es 10200 


3240 
216 


19056 
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Then cube the Figure laſt placed in the Quotient, wiz 6, 
and it makes 216 ; which place orderly likewiſe under the 
Line 3240, as above; then add the three Lines together, 
ard they make 19656, (for ſo many you always have after 
the firit Operation.) And ſeeing the Total to be equal to 
the Dividend above, vg. 19656, and no more Periods to 
bring down, I ſee the Work Anime, and find the Cube 
Root of 4665 6 to be 36. . 


Some Uſes of the Square and Cube Roots. | 
Rule, H E Root of the Product of the given Numbers, 
is the mean Proportional ſought; ſo the mean 
Proportional between 16 and 64, will be 32. This 1s of 
good Uſe in finding the Side of a Square, equal to any Pa 
rallelogram, Rhombus, Rhomboides, 1riangie or Regular 
Polygon. 
2. To find the Side of a Square equal to the Area of a 
given Super fictes, 

Rule. The ſquare Root of the Content of any given Su- 
perficies is the Side of a Square.—So if the Content of a 
given Circle be 160, the Side of the Square equal will be 
1242, or in Decimals 12,6491 1. 

3. The Area of a Circle given to find the Periphery. 

Rule. Say, as 113 to 1420, or 1 to 12, 56637; ſo is the 
Area to the Square of the Periphery.— So if the Area of a 
Circle be 160, the Periphery will be found to be 44, 84. 

4. The Area of a Circle to find the Diameter. 

Rule. As 35 5 to 452, or as 1 to 1, 273239, fo is the 

Area to the Square of the Diameter. ; 


5. Any two Sides of a Right- Angled Triangle being giver 
to find the third Stat, | 


In this uſeful Problem lies hid a great Part of the Mathe 


maticks ; it being aſſerted and proved, that the Square of 


the Hypothenule, or longeſt Side of a Right Angled Trian- 

ole, is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the Baſe and 
Ferpendicular, that is, the other two Sides, 

Examęle by Figure 13. | 

Let the Baſe or Ground B A repreſent the Breadth of a 

Moat or Ditch, and the Perpendicular B C repreſent the 

Height of a Caſtle, Tower, or City Wall; and the Hypo- 


thenuſe, or longeſt Side, repreſent the Length of a Scaiing- 
Ladder. | 
n 


nnn rc SD 
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In this Figure, the Baſe A B is ſuppoſed to contain 40 
Yards ; and the Perpendicular, or Height of the Tower or 
Wall, zo Yards; What Length will the Hypothenuſe AC, 
or the Scaling Ladder, be ? 

Rule. The Square Root of the Sum of the Squares of the 
Baſe and Perpendicular, is the Length of the Hypothenuſe 
as per Work. 

1600 the Square of the Baſe 40. 
goo the Square okthe Perpendicular 30. 


The Sum 2500 (50 Yards the Root or Length of the 
Eq Scaling - Ladder. 
25 . 


(0) 

And if the Length of the Baſe, or Preadth of the Ditch 
were required ; then the Square Root of the Difference of 
the Squares of the Hypothenuie and Perpendicular is the 
Length of the Baſe, or Breadth of the Ditch or Moat. 
Example per Work. 

2500 the Square of the Hypothen. A. C. 
900 the Square of the Perpend. B. C. 
The Differ. 1600 (40 Yards the Root or Breadth of the 
6:6 | Ditch. | 
16 


(0) 

And if the Height of the Tower or Perpendicular B C 
were required; then the Square Root of the Difference of 
the Diſtance of the Square of the Hypothenuſe and Baſe, 
js the Heigth of the Perpendicular B C, repreſenting a 
Tower, a Wall, Steeple, or any thing elſe. 

Again, Any Number of Men given to be formed into a 
Square Battalia, to find the Number of Rank and File. 

Rule. The Square Root of the Number of Men given, 
will be the Number of Men to be placed in Rank and File. 

Example. Admit an Army of 32400 Men were to be 
formed into a ſquare Battalia ; the ſquare Root of 32400 
will be found 180; and ſo many Men mutt be placed in 
Rank, and alſo in File. | | 

The Uſes of the Cube Root are to find out a Proportion 
between like Solids, as Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, &c. 
| 25 Ex- 
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Example. 

Suppoſe a Bullet of 3 Inches Diameter weigh 72 Pound 
what will a Bullet weigh whoſe Diameter is 4 Inches ? 
Rule. Since like Solids are in 'I'riple Proportion to their 
Sides, Diameter, Lines, Ic. it holds. As the Cube of the 
Diameter given is to the Weight thereof, ſo is the Cube of 
the Diameter ſought, to the Weight thereof: as per \\ ork 
CD. 2 C D. | 


64 


512) 4608 (9 Pounds, 
4008 


Example 2. 
If a Ship of 100 Tuns be 44 Foot long at the Keel, o 
| what Length mult the Keel be of a Ship that carries 229 
Tuns? | | 

Say, as 120 is to the Cube of 44, that is, 85184 ; fois 
280 to 1874048; whoſe Cube Root is 57,225 the Length 
of the Keel ſought. 

Exomple 3. 

There is a Cubical Veſſel whoſe Side is 12 Inches, and 
it is required to find the Side of a Veſſel that holds three 
times as much. Here the Cube of 12 is 1728, which mul- 
plied by — — 3 


= — — ——ů— _ ——— 


produces — — 5184 | 
| and the Cube Root of which is 17, 306 the Auſuer required, 
| or Side ſought. 


| An eaſy Rule to find the Length of the Maſis of a Ship, vit. 
| Two thirds of the Length of the Keel, and the Breadth 
of the Beam, is the Length of the Main-maſt ; and the 
Rule is therefore, to multiply the Length of the Keel by 2, 
| and to divide the Product by 5, and then to the Quotient 
| add the Breadth of the Beam, and the Total is the Length 
of the Main-maſt, = 
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65 


Example. 


Suppoſe a Ship to be 108 Foot by the Keel, and 40 Foot 
the Beam, what is the Length of her Main-malt ? 
108 

2 


Ir 
e 


3) 216 
Add ; 72 two thirds of the Keel. 
40 the Breadth of the Beam. 


— — 


Anſwer 112 


Anſwer, The Length of het Main- maſt is 112 Foot as 
n the Work. g 
Again. 


Admit a Ship to be 84 Foot by the Keel, and 31 Foot by 
the Beam, what 1s the Lengeh of her Main-maſt ? 
84 ber Keel. 
2 


, 3) 168 
$ Add & 56 two thirds of the Keel. 
] 31 the Breadth of the Beam. 
Anſwer, 87 Foot, the Length of the Main- maſt 
| If you divide firſt by 3, and then multiply the Quotient 


y 2, it gives the two thirds of any thing, as well as the 
other way. | 


Arather Way to find the Length and Thickneſs of Maſts and 
Taras, viz. 


| The Way to find the Length of the Main-maſt, is to add 
tne Breadth of the Beam, and the Depth of the Hold toge- 
tier, and divide the Total by 1,5 and the Quotient will be 
te Length of the Main-maſt in "4 


Example. 


Admit a Ship whoſe Keel in Length is 73 Foot, and the 
Deadth of the Beam 28,5 Foot, and the Depth of the Hold 
12 Foot; what is the Length of the Main- mail? 


= Foot 


— —— —— — 
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Foot. 
28,5 Breadth of the Beam, 
12,0 Depth of the Hold. 


1,5) 40,5 (27 Yards Anſwer. 
30 


105 
105 


(0) 
* Anſwer, 27 Yards, or 81 Foot, as per Work. 
Or if, inſtead of Dividing, you multiply by this Mul 
tiplier, wiz. ,6666 and point off the Decimals, you wil 
have the ſame Anſwer. 
Example. 


Here the Anſwer is 26 


405 
6666 Yards and 1229 of a Yard 
—ͤ not wanting one Secons 
33330 to make it 27 Yards, a 
266640 before. 
26,99730 

I here multiply the under * the upper Number to fave 
both Figures and Room. 

To find the Thickneſs of the Maſt, having the Length 
ſay, by the Rule of Proportion (or Rule of Three) It 8 
Foot 2 require 28 Inches thick, what 8 1 Foot long? 

in the fo 1 Work. 


In. thick. 1 

If ks 28— — 81 
28 
648 
162 


— — 


84) on (27 Inches thick Anſwer. 
168 


588 
588 


— — — 


(©) 


\ 
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By Trigonometry, or the Doctrine of Triangles, are a 
Maltitude of Queſtions ſolv'd, relating to Sailing on the 
dens; to give one Inſtance. Suppoſe two Ships let ſail at 
dne Time, from one Place, the one _— directly Eaſt 48 
Leagues, as from C to B; and the other directly North, as 
ſom C to 4, 36 Leagues; the Queſtion is, how many 
Leagues are they diltant or aſunder one from the other ? 


$ multiplied by 48, produces —— —— 2304 
36 multiplied by 36, gives — 1296 


which two Numbers added, give for Total 360060 
the ſquare Root of which is 60; and ſo many . 
Leagues are the two Ships aſunder or diltant 36 
ind one from the other. ; — — 
Here the Diſtance of each Ship's ſailing is ſquared, and 
their Squares added together, and the Total is 3600; the 
of quare Root of which is 60, and the Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
rd in the Work. | : | s p 
nM And being here ſpeaking ſomething relating to Sea Af- 
in, it may not be improper to ſay ſomething concerning 
Ide Mariner's Compaſs. 
Before the Invention of this excellent and moſt uſeful In- 
irument, it was uſual in long Voyages to ſail by, or kee 
Long the Coaſt, or at leaſt to have it in Sight; as is mani» 
felt and plainly evident, by the Voyages of St. Paul, As 
u, 12, and 27 ; which Courſe made their Voyages long, 
nd very dangerous, by being ſo near the Shore. But now, 
by the help of a Needle touched by the Magnet or Load- 
tone, which by a wonderful and hidden Quality, inclines its 
Point always Northerly, the ingenious Mariner is directed 
n his proper Courſe of Sailing, through the vaſt Ocean, 
und unfathomable Depths, to his intended Port: And if the 
Wind is favourable, can fail near 333 Leagues, or 1000 
Miles in a Week, tho' in the darkeſt Weather, or darkeſt 
Night, when neither Land, Moon, nor Stars, are to be 
ken ; which before, were the only Guide; and, if not 
ken, the Sailors were at great Loſs, and expoſed to the 
moſt imminent Danger. 
Behold the Figure or Repreſentation of the ſaid Com- 
Paſs, with the Cardinal and other Winds, as followeth. 


0 


N 2 | The 
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De Deſcriptiog. 
1/. The Needle in the Centre points with its principal 
End to the Flower-de-Luce, and ſhews its Direction Norther- 
ly, and the ſaid Floaver- de-Luce is alſo placed in Maps to 
the ſame intended Purpoſe. 
za. The Letters N by E on the Right of the faid 
Flower-de-Luce, ſignifies, and is to be read, North by Eaft 
and the next after it N N E. that is, North North-Eaft ; 
and the next N. E. by N. to be read North Eaſt by North; 
and ſo round the Circumference, which Mariners uſually 
have by-heart, particularly the Pilot, who guides the Ship 
accordingly ; and ſometimes he is helped by the Sight o 


the North Pole Star, when on this Side the Equator ; ana (be 
by the South Pole, on the other Side. BW fre 
The next Thing I ſhall proceed to, is to ſay ſomething ter 

in relation to the Art of Making Dials : But it may, and for 
is very proper, to deſcribe and ſpeak of the Uſe of Le 


yer) 
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, , E | 
rery neceſſary Inſtrument cal. ada t, the Shape of 
whicn 15 here repreſented, 


0 8 — 


nns 


„ This Quadrant, or Quarter of a Circle, is variouſly uſeful 
f © ſundry Accounts, . to take Highths and Diſtances, 
5% whether acceiſible or inacceſſible : To find the Hour of the 


bay, Sc. 

bh Its Deſcription. 
0 The outward Arch is divided into go Parts or Degree 
and (being the fourth Part of the Circle of the Sphere) and figur' 


ſrom 10, 20, Cc, to 90; above which Figures, are Lei- 


ing ters ſignifying the 12 Calendar Months of the Year, as J. 
and for January, F. for February, &c. And again, over thoſe 
Letters for the Months, are Lines to know the Hour of the 
Day; And upon the Linè G D, are Sights of thin Braſs to 
be ſpied through, or for the * to thine through, from one 

3 to 


* 
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to the other, Laſtly, in the Middle, or Point of the Quz- 
drant, wiz. at 4, is a Line or Thread of Silk fixed, through 
a Hole with a Plummet of Lead at the End of it, and allo 


a ſmall Bead in the Middle. 


, Some of the many Uſes of this Inſtrument are as fol. 
OWS. 


Of Highths. | 
Suppoſe you would know the Highth of a Steeple, 
Tower, or Tree; hold up the urns, and view through 
the Sights the Top of the Steeple, Tower, or Tree, and 
then ſtep forwards or backwards, till you find the Plummet 
harg at Liberty juſt at 45 Degrees, that is, juſt in the 
Middle of the Quadrant ; then is the Highth of the Steeple, 


Tower, or Tree, equal to the Diſtance of your Standing- 


place from the Bottom of the Steeple, adding for the 
Highth that you hold the Quadrant from the Ground. 

f the Plummet interſe& one quarter of the Quadrant, or 
22 Degrees and half, then twice the Diſtance of your 
ſtanding is the Highth ; and if three quarters of the Qua- 
drant, or 67 Degrees and half, then half the Diſtance of 
your ſtanding is the Highth. 


To find the Hour of the Day. 

Lay the Thread juſt upon the Day of the Month, then 
hold it till you flip the ſmall Bead, or Pins-head to reſt on 
one of the 12 o'clock Lines; then let the Sun ſhine from 
the Sight at G to the other at D, the Plummet hanging at 
liberty, the Bead will reſt on the Hour-line of the Day. 


To find the Latitude of a Place. 


Hold up the Quadrant, and thro' the Sights thereof, (or 


along the Edge) ſpy (in a clear Star-light Night) the North- 
Pole Star; the Plummet ng at liberty, the Thread 
will reſt on the Degrees of Latitude of the Place you be in, 
or where you fake your Obſervation : If at London, you will 
find it 51 Degrees and 32 Minutes: If at Briſol, 51 Degrees 
27 Minutes: If at Terk, 53 Degrees 58 Minutes: And if at 
Berwick, 55 Degrees 54 Minutes, &c. ; 
When it is ſaid that ſuch a Kingdom, Country, City, 
Town, or Place, lieth from 40 to 50 Degrees North Lati- 
tude, it is to be underſtood, that it ſiech on the North Side 


of the Tropick of Cancer, or North Boundary of the Sun 


towards us of England, to which the Sun comes about 3 
10 


aa re r Mth Wa 
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joth or 11th of June, and makes our Days the longeſt : 
And about the 1oth or 11th Day of December, the Sun en- 
ters the Tropick of Capricorn, its South Boundary, and 
is then the fartheſt from us, and makes our Days the 
ſhortelt. 

Of Dialling. 

Dialling is a very ancient Art, even as old as the Time of 
King Hezekiah, where mention is made of the Dial of 
4haz, in the 2d Book of Kings, Chap xx. verſe 11. 

The Gnomon or Subſtile of a Poſt or Horizontal Dial, 


houid point directly South, and its Back will be then di- 


realy North. The South may be truly known by a good 
Watch or Clock, juſt at Noon ; for then the Sun is always 
at the Meridian; and makes juſt 120'Clock ; ſo that know- 
ing the South, it will not be difficult to find the North, it 
being its Oppoſite. 
To fix a Dial North and South. 
Faſten your Board on the Top of a Poſt, and then with 


your Compaſſes make 4, or 5, or 6 Circles, one within the 


other, from the Centre or Middle, where place a my 
Pin perpendicular or upright, and nicely obſerve, when the 
Sun ſhines in the Forenoon, on which Circle the Head of 
the Pin ſnadoweth; then there make a Mark; and do the 
ſame in the Afternoon, when the Shade of the Pin's-Head 
comes on the ſame Circle ; and from the Midway of tne 
two Marks, draw a Line to the Centre, on which place your 
Meridian or 12 o'Clock Line: So will the Poſt Dial point 
North and South. | 

By the Meridian Line, you may alſo know when the 
Moon, or a Star of Magnitude, comes to the South ; which 
when they do, they are always at the Higheſt, whether by 
Night or Day. | 8 

Before the Figures or Repreſentations of Dials, it may 
not be amiſs to give the Senſe and Meaning of ſome few 
Terms uſed in Dialling, Geography, &c. 

Horizontal, belonging to the Horizon; which is that 
Circle that terminates the Sky, and a Boundary to our Sight, 
and divides the Upper Hemiſphere from the Lower, being 
the Line in which the Sun always riſes and ſets. 3 

Eguinoctial Line, or Equator, A Line going through 


the Middle of the World, and equally diſtant both from 
the North and South Poles, * which Line the Sun circleth 
| | 4 on 
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on the 1oth of March, and roth of Sept. and then make: 
the Days and Nights of equal Length. 

Trepicks, are two imaginary Circles on the Globe, for the 
3 of the Sun's Courſe; as was ſpok en of before. 

Meridian, Another imaginary Circle paſſing through the 
Poles and the Zenith, and being touched by the Sun make 
Noon-day. 

Zenith, Is the Point directly over our Heads. 

Nadir, Is the Point oppoſite to the Zenith, and dire 
under our Feet. 

Zodiack, another imaginary Circle in the Globe, contain- 
ing the Yearly Courſe of the Sun through the twelve Signs, 
Vix. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius and Piſces, 


A ſmall Repreſeztation of the Globe. 


In this Figure, the middle Line is the Equinoctial or 
Faquator ; the upper, the Tropick of Cancer; and the u- 
der Line the Tropick of Capricorn, ſpoken of before; tie 
Line noted N. W. is a Quarter of the World, and Ante 

wh 
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into Degrees from 10 to go, and is a Quadrant, every De- 
gree on the Surface being accounted 60 Miles; and if you 
multiply go, the Quadrant or Quarter of the Globe, by 
60, the Product will be 5400 ; which multiplied by 4 gives 
21600 Miles for the Circumference of the whole Globe of 
the Earth and Sea. | 

The North and South Poles are fixed Stars, never varying 
from their Places; but their Elevation alters, according to 
your being nearer or farther.from them. From one of theſe 
Pole-Stars to the other, there is an imaginary Line ſuppoſed 
to paſs through the Centre of the Globe, and called the 
Axis, or Axle-tree of the World; round which, and alio 
about the Earth, the Sun appears ts circle every 24 Hours, 

But to return to Dialing, the following Figure repreſents. 
a Horizontal Daal. 


South 


9 


A 
2 1 _ H 9 


Firſt, with a Ruler draw the Line A B, then crofs it in 
the Centre with another Line, as the Line C D, which 1s. 
the Meridian or 12 o'clock Line; and the firſt Line drawn, 
viz. A B, is the 6 o'clock Line: Then open your Com- 

N 5. paſſes 
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Paſſes and place one Foot at the Beginning of the Degrees, 
or the Arch Edge of your Quadrant, and extend the other 
Foot to 60 Degrees, and with that Extent place one Foot 
in the Centre of the Dial, at E, where the two firſt Lines 
draw croſs one another, and draw the Semi-circle 4 C B. 
Next having the 12 o'Clock Line E C, to know what Di- 
ſtance mult be ſet off from it, for 1 o'Clock and 11 O'Clock 
being all one; be directed by the following ſmall Table, wiz. 


52 e 
D. M | Hours. 


To - 8 
24 26] 2 10 


38 13] 3 9 
53 444 8 
1 


In the firſt Column againſt 1 Hour and 11, you find 11 
Degrees and 55 Minutes; which take off the Edge of the 
Quadrant, by ſetting one Foot of the Compaſſes at the Be- 
ginning of the Diviſions under B, and the other Foot to 11 


Degrees and near a ſmall Part; the Compaſſes ſo opened, 


at one Foot in the Circle at the Bottom of the 12 O Clock 
Line, and with the other Foot of the Compaſſes make a 
Mark in the Circle both towards A and B, and from thoſe 
two Marks draw Lines towards the Centre, which you may 
afterwards go over with Ink. Then to make the Hour-lines 
from 2 and 10 o Clock, look in the Table for 2 and 10 
Hours, which you will find 24 Degrees and 26 Minutes, 
which take off the Degrees of your Quadrant, and mark as 
the other from the 12 0˙ Clock Line both Ways in the Circle. 

Note, The ſame is to be done for 3 and 9g o' Clock, and 
alſo for 4 and 8 o' Clock; and the like for 5 and 7 o' Clock; 
and for ; and 7, 4 and 8, above the 6 o' Clock Line, ſet off 
the Diſtances as below it. 

Then for the Highth, of the Gnomon or Stile, admit b 
Degrees, take it off the Edge of the Quadrant with the 
Compaſſes as before, and with that Extent ſet one Foot at 
Bottom of the 12 O'Clock Line, as before, and extend the 
other Foot in the Circle, and make a Mark, and then draw 
a Line from thence to E the Centre, for the upper Edge of 
the Stile, and ſo raiſe it directly over the Meridian or 12 
: Before 


— 
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Before I proceed farther, two or three Things ſhould be 


ſhewn, as being eſſentially neceſſary to be known, becauſe 
this Art hath great Dependance on them. And firſt, 

Upon a Right Line given to erect a Perpendicular, as in 
Figure the 14th. 

Let C D be the Line given to have a Perpendicular on it 
from B, with the Compaſles (open'd at a ſmall convenient 
Diſtance) place one Foot in the Point B, and with the other 
make the two Marks E and F, on either Side of B; then 
open the Compaſſes to a more large and convenient Diſtance 
and make the Arch GG, by ſetting one Foot in E, and as 
near as you can over the Point B; then (the Compaſſes be- 
ing open at the ſame Diſtance) place one Foot on the Point 
F, and deſcribe the Arch H H, crofling the former at the 
Point 4 ; through which Interſection with a Ruler draw the 
Line from 4 to B, which will be perpendicular to the Line 
CD. 


How to raiſe a Perpendicular on the End of a Line. 


This is. effected ſeveral Ways; but I ſhall inſtance only 
two, which are very eaſy. —— See Figure 15. 


Firſt Method. 7 


| Suppoſe the Line 4 B be given to raiſe a Perpendicular 


towards the End. 5 

Firſt, open your Compaſſes to any ſmall Diſtance, and 
ſet one Foot in the Point 4; and with the other, deſcribe 
the Arch FE D; then with one Foot of the Com paſſes in D 
they being opened to the ſame Diſtance) croſs the Arch in 
F; and then ſetting one Foot in E, with the other make 
me Arch A F E, crofling the firſt Arch in F. Again, et 
one Foot in F, and with the other deſcribe the ſmall Arch 
H H, croſſing the former in the Point C; ſo the Line 4 C 
being drawn, is the Perpendicular required. 


The Second Methad. 


Admit B be the Point given on which to draw the Per- 
pendicular B J. Open the Compaſſes to any ſmall Di- 


ſance; and ſetting one Foot on the Point B, pitch down 


tie other Foot at random, as ſuppoſe at K; then the Foot 
telling in K, turn the other about till it croſs the Line 4 B 
in L; then draw the Line K L, and ſet the ſame Diſtance 
KL (at which the Com ay” * ſand) from K to N; 


10 
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ſo a Line drawn from B. through M. is the Perpendiculz: 
on the End of the Line 4 B. 


How to divide a Right Line into two equal Parts, ard at 
Right Angles; as in Figure the 16th, 


Suppoſe the Line A B be given to be divided into equal 
Parts, at Right Angles. Take in the Compaſſes any Dil. 
tance above half the Length of A B, and ſetting one Foot 
in the Point 4, with the other draw the Arch C E; then 
(the Compaſſes unaltered) ſet one Foot in B, and with the 
other croſs the former Arch both above and below the Line, 
in the Points Fand G6; then a Line drawn from F to 6 
mall interſect, or cut the given Line in H, and divide the 
Line A B into equal Parts, and at Right Angles. 


Again, A Line being given, how to draw another Line pa» 


rallel thereunto, at any Diſlance required, or through any 
Point eff;gned. 


Of parallel Lines there are two Sorts, viz. Straight or 
{;rcular. All Circles drawn on the ſame Centre, whether 
greater or leſſer one than the other, are ſaid to be Parallel 
or Concentrick, that is, having one common Centre, as in 
Figure the 17th. 

In this Figure, the Circle 4 B CD is concentrick or pa- 
rallel tothe Circle E FG H, becauſe both of them are drawn 
trom the ſame Centre. The Line A C is the Diameter of 
the greater Circle, and the Line E G of the leſſer Circle, 
And all Right Lines drawn from the Centre to either of the 
Circumferences, are equal with Reſpect to their Periphery ; 
and ſuch Lines are called half Diameters, and ſometimes 
the Radius of the Circle, and will divide the Circle into 6 
equal Parts, each containing 60 Degrees, and the whole 
Circle 360 into which all the great Circles of the Sphere 
are ſuppoſed to be divided. 


Of Parallel Right Lines. 


Right-lined Parallels, are Lines drawn on a Plane of equal 
I ength and Diſtance ; and tho? infinitely extended will never 


meet, and in all Parts retain an equal Diſtance, ſuch as theſe 
naderneath, | 
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To draw a Right Line parallel to another Right Line, at a 
Diſtance given: as in Figure the 18th. 


Take in your Compaſſes the given Diſtance G H, then 


** one Foot in E, draw the Arch IK; then moving to 
F, deſcribe the Arch L M; then laying a Ruler on the Top 
of the two Arches, juſt touching them, draw the Line N ©, 
which will be parallel to the given Line E F. 


To bring any three Points (nat in a flraight Line) into a 
Cirele, by finding the Centre, ſo that the Circle jhall paſs 
thro thoſe Points: as in Figure the 19th, 


Let the three Points given be 4, B, and C, through which 
it is required that a Circle be drawn. Firlt, ſet one Foot of 
the Compaſſes in one of the given Points, as ſuppoſe in A, 
and extend the other Point to H, another of the Points, and 
draw the Arch ofa Circle G FD; then (the Compaſſes not 
altered) ſet one Foot in B, and with the other croſs the ſaid 
Arch with two ſmall Arches, in the Points D and E, and 
draw the Line D E. Thirdly, Set one Foot in C, (the Com- 
paſſes being at the ſame Diitance) and with the other Foot 
croſs the firſt Arch G FD in the Poiats F and G, and draw 
the Line FG, croſſing the Line D E in the Point O, 
which 1s the Centre ſought for ; in which, place one Foot 
of the Compaſſes, and deſcribe the Circle at the Diſtance 


O A, and it paſſes through all the given Poiats 4, B, and C. 


How to make a Line of Chords Geometrically to any d 
Length or Radius. 


Since in the Art of Dialling, there is frequent Uſe made 
of the Line of Chords, it is proper here to ſhew the making 
thereof, | 

A Line of Chords is 9o Degrees of the Arch of a Cir- 
cle, transferred from the Limb of the Circle to a ſtraight 
Line; now every Circle, whether Great or Small, 1s divided 
(or ſuppoſed ſo to be) into 360 equal Parts, called Degrees: 
So the Semi or half Circle contains 180, the Quadrant or 
Quarter go, and the Radius or Semi-diameter (Which is that 
Line on which the Circle or Semi- circle is drawn or deſcri- 
bed) noted in Figure the zoth of the Line of Chords, with 
the Letters A B, is always equal to 60 Degrees of that Cir- 
cle which it deſcribes, and therefore 60 Degrees of a Line 
of Chords is calted the Radius thereof. X 
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To make the Line of Chords; as in Figure the 20th. 


Firſt draw a Line of any Length, as CB D, and on the 
Middle thereof draw the Perpendicular 4 B; next open 
your Compaſſes to the Radius or Length that you would have 
= Line of Chords be of; which admit AB, and with that 

iſtance on B as the Centre, deſcribe or draw the Semi- 
circle CAD, which is divided into two equal Parts or Qs . 
drants by the Perpendicular Line 4 B; thirdly, divide the 
Arch or Quadrant A R D, into go equal Parts or Degrees; 
which is done by taking the Length of the Line 4 B, and 
ſetting that Diſtance on the Quadrant A D, and from O to 
R; ſo is D R 60 Degrees, and AR zo Degrees; then take 
the Diſtance A R, and ſet it from D to S, ſo is the Quadrant 
divided into three equal Parts, at the Point & and R, each 
containing zo Degrees: This done, divide the ſeveral Spaces 
between AR, KS and S D, into three equal Parts, each of 
which will be 10 Degrees according as the Numbers are ſeen 
and ſet apart to them: And theſe again divided into two 
equal Parts, each Part contains 5 Degrees; and every of thoſe 
into five ſmaller, as in the Repreſentation ; and ſo the whole 
Quadrant is divided into go Degrees. Fourthly, the Qua- 
drant ARSD — thus divided into go Degrees, ſet one 
Foot of the Compaſles in D, and open the Foot to 4, and 
deſcribe the Arch 4 E F, touching the Line CD in F, ſo is 
the Point F, upon the Right Line C D, the Chord of go De- 
grees. Fifthly, Open the Compaſſes from D to 80 Degrees, 
and deſcribe the Arch 80 G H; ſo ſhall the Point H be the 
Chord of 80 Degrees. Sixthly, Open the Compaſles from 
D to 750, deſcribe the Arch 70 1X, ſo is K the Chord of 
70 Degrees. Again, Open the Compaſſes from D to R, 
the Radius or 60 Degrees, and deſcribe the Arch RL PB, 
ſo is B the Chord of 60 Degrees, equal to the Radius. Do 
the ſame by 50, 40, 30, 20, and 10, and then you will 
have the Line D F divided into go unequal Parts, called 
Chords, as in Figure 20. 

Thus much for the Line of Chords, frequently made uſe 
of in Dialing, where there is not the Conveniency of having 
a Mathematical Inſtrument-maker near at hand. 

Note, A Degree is the 360th Part of the Globe, or of any 
Circle; each of which Degrees is ſuppaſed to be. divided into 
Go Parts, called Minutes; ſo that 45 Minutes is three 


Quar- 
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Quarters of a Degree, and 30 Minutes half a Degree, and 
i5 Minutes one Quarter of a Degree, &C. 


Of Upright Planes, 


HOSE Planes are ſaid to be Erect or Upright which 
ſtand perpendicular to the Horizon of the Place, whoſe 
upper Part pointeth to the Zenith, and their lower Part to 
the Nadir; and ſuch are the Walls of Houſes, Churches, 
Steeples, Sc. againſt which Dials are commonly made. 
Of upright or ere& Planes, there are two Sorts, viz. Di- 
rect and Declining. : 
How to draw the Hour Lines on a Dire& South Plane, 
in the Latitude of 51 Deg. 32 Min. as deſcribed by the fol- 
lowing Repreſentation. 


*. 
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Firſt draw the Circie Z E I N, repreſenting an upright 
direct South Plane; next croſs'it with the Diameters 2 AN. 
for the Meridian or 12 o'clock Line; and W 2 E tor the 
prime vertical Circle, or Hour-line of Six. 

Secondly, ou: of your Line of Chords take 38 Degrees 
28 Minutes, (the Compliment of the Latitude of the Vlace) 
and ſet that Diſtance on the D1al-plane from Z to a, and 
from E to b, and from N to c. | 

Thirdly, Lay a Ruler from V to a, and it will cut the 
Meridian Z N in the Point P, the Pole of the World; and 
a Ruler alſo laid from to & will cut the Meridian in , 
+ Which is the Point thro' which the Equinoctial muſt paſs; 
for the drawing of which, you have 3 Points given, 4x, 
E A and , and the Centre will always be in the Meridian 
Line Z N. | 

Fourthly, Divide the Semi-cirele EN into 12 equal 
Parts, as the Points OO O, Sc. 

Fifthly, Lay a Ruler to Q and each of thoſe Points O0 Q, 
and the Ruler will croſs the Equinoctial Circle in the Points 
** c. dividing that into 12 unequal Parts. 

Sixthly, Lay a Ruler to P (the Pole of the World) and 
every one of the Marks“ * * Cc. and the Ruler will crols 
the Circle of the Plane in the Points | Ec. 

Lafily, If through the Centre 2 and the reſpective 
Points | | Ec. you draw right Lines, they will be 
true Hour-lines of an erect South-p'ane. 

For the Gnomon or Stile, take 38 Deg. 28 Min. out of 
the Line of Chords, and ſet them from / to e, drawing 
the Line 2 # for the Axis of the Stile, which muſt harg 
directly over the Meridian or Hour-line of 12, and points 
downwards to the South- pole, becauſe the Plane beholds 
the South Part of the Meridian, 

In making this Dial, you make two Dials; for the 
Erect Direct North Dial, is but the Back- ſide of the South; 
for as this beholdeth the South Part of the Weridian, ſo 
the other faceth the North Part of the Meridian ; and as 
the Meridian Line in the South Dial ſhews when it is 12 
o' Clock at Noon, ſo the Back- ſide thereof, viz. the North« 
fide, repreſents the Hour-line of 12 o'Clock at Midnight, 
and therefore not expreſſed, nor the Hour: lines of 9, 10, 
11 at Night, or of 1, 2, or 3 in the Morning, the Sun be- 
ing never ſeen by us above the Horizon at thoſe Hours: 50 
that the North Dial is capable of only receiving the Hoo! 

0 
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of 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 in the Morning, and 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
, at Night, and (in this Latitude) not all of them neither ; 
e for it ſhines not in this Plane at 8 in the Morning, nor at 4 

4 in the Afternoon ; but it is beſt to put them down, as in 
| the Figure following, to know how much it is paſt 7 in the 
Morning, and what it wants of 5 in the Afternoon. 


An red Direct North Dial. 
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To draw the Hour-lines on an erect direct Eaſt or Weſt 
Plane. Hour: lines in theſe Dials muſt be parallel to one 
another, and the Dial not have any Centre, but drawn 
as follows, 


— > 
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An Eaſt direct Dial, in the Latitnde of 51x Deg. 32 Mi ; 
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Let AB CD be the Dial Plane, on which is to be drawn 
a direct Eaſt Dial, upon the Point D, if an Eaſt Dial; and 
on the Point C, if a Weſt. With the Radius (or 60 De- 
grees) of the Line of Chords, deſcribe the obſcure Arch 
EF; then from your Chords take 38 Deg. 28 Min. the 
Complement of the Latitude of the Place, and ſet them 
from E to F, and draw the Line D F quite through the Plane; 
then that you may proportion the Stile to the Plane, fo that 
you may bring on all the Hours from Sun-rifing to 11 
o' Clock, aſſume two Points in the Line FD, one towards 
the End D (as the Point G) for the Hour Line of 11, and 
another at H, for the Hour Line of 6 ; and thro? the Points 
G and H, draw the Lines 11 G , and 6 H 6, in the 
Point L; fo ſhall L H be of the Height of the Perpendicu- 
lar Stile proportioned to this Plane. 

For the drawing of the Hour-lines, ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes (opened to 60 Degrees of the Chords) in L, and 
with the other deſcribe the Arch M NM, between the Hour- 
line of 6, and the Line G L; which divide into five equal 
Parts in the Points OO OOO and a Ruler laid from the 


Point L, to each of theſe Points OOO EFc. will cut the 


Equinoctial Line HL in the Points *, thro” which 
Points 
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points draw Lines parallel to 6 H 6, as the Lines 7 * 7, 
98, Cc. as may be ſeen in the . | 
And thus you have made two Dials, viz. a Weſt Dial 
as well as an Eaſt; only the Arch E F, through which the 
Equinoctial paſſeth in the Eaſt Dial, is drawn on the Right- 
hand of the Plane ; but in the Weſt it muſt be drawn on the 
Left; and the Hour-Lines 4, 5, 6, 7,8 9, 10, and 11, 
in the Forenoon, on the Eaſt Dial muſt be 8, 7,6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 
and 1 in the Afternoon, upon the Weſt Dial, as in the Fi- 


e. 
o An erect and direct We:/t Dial. 


— 
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A D | 
N 6 | 
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. 
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The Stile of the Eaſt or Weſt Dials, may be either a 
ſiraight Pin of the juſt Length of the Line HO in the other 
Figure, which is equal to HL in the Eaſt Dial fixt in the 
Point H, on the Hour-line of 6, and exactly perpendicular 
to the Plane, ſhewing the Hours by the Shadow of the Apex, 
or very near the Top thereof: Or, it may be a Plate of 
Braſs of the ſame Breadth with the Diſtance of the Hour- 
lines of 6 and 3; which Plate mult be ſet perpendicular upon 
the Hour-line of 6, and fo it will ſhew the Hour by the Sha- 
dow of the upper Edge thereof,as in the foregoing Weſt Dial, 


An eaſy Way how to fix a Dial North and South. 


Fix a ſquare Piece of Board, like a Trencher, on the Top 
of a Poſt, and with your Compaſles draw 4, 5, or 6 Circles 
one within another from the Centre; in which Centre fix a 
large Pin perpendicularly ; and when the Sun ſhines ls the 

OQre- 
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Forenoon, note witich Circle the Pin's Head ſhadeth, and 
there make a Mark: Do ſo in the Afternoon when the 
Shadow of the Pin's Head comes on the ſame Line ; and 
from the Midway of thoſe two Marks draw a Line to the 
Centre ; upon which Line lay your 12 o'Clock or Meridian 
Line of your Poſt- Dial, becauſe it dire&ly points North and 
South. Thus by this plain Way, without any other Inſtru— 
ment, find the Situation of your Dwelling, whether full 
North or South, or whether it declines Eaſt or Weſt, Sc. 


Of Beautifying and Colouring Dials. 


IRST, the Boards are to be bruſhed over with Lin- 
ſeed Oil, thinly ground with Spaniſh Brown, done 
over three or four times (drying between each time) a little 
thicker each time with the Colour; and this is called Pri- 
ming. 
Jo make the Fat Oil fer Dials. 

Boil Red Lead, and Linſeed Oil, and a little Litherage 
of Gold, (about a Penny-worth) together, till almoſt as thick 
as Syrup ; and when cold, and well ſettled, pour the cleatelt 
into a Bottle or Bladder for Uſe. 


The Gold Size for Dials. 


Mix ſine ground yellow Oaker with the aforeſaid fat Oil, 
» "A a Confiſtency, as when uſed, it may ſettle {ſmooth of 
itſelf, 

A Mixture for Hour-lines, 


Grind Vermilion or Lamp-black with the Fat Oil. 


To draw Golden Letters or Figures for the Hours. 


Firſt draw them with a Pencil dipt in the Gold Size be- 
fore mentioned; which when ſo dry as juſt to ſtick to your 
Fingers, then with a ſmooth-edg'd Pen-knife ſhape your 
Leaf. Gold to your Mind; take it up with a Piece of Cot- 
ton-Cloth fixt to the End of a Stick, and lay it on the 
Size, preſſing it down with the ſame Cotton, and, when 
dry, bruſh off the looſe Gold with a Feather, and ſmooth 
the rough Edges of the Letters with a Pencil dipped in red 
or black Colour. | 


Of the Dial Plain. 
Let the Board be of che beſt ſeaſon'd, firmeſt, cleareſt 


Oak, one, two or more Foot {quare, and about three _—_ 
thick, 
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thick. Take two Boards, and get them planed on both 
Sides, and then laid in the Sun-ſhine, or near a moderate 
Fire 2 or 3 Days together ; then plane them again, and fix 
them with good Joints ; and faſten them in gluing with 
wooden Pepys, as I have ſzen Coopers fix their Pieces of 
Heading for their Caſks ; and when thus our and dried, 
plane them again, and then faſten them, by nailing two 
imall Plates ot Iron or Pin on the Back. If you cannot get 
ſeaſoned Wood, but green, then boi! it about an Hour in 
Water, to make it tough, and keep it from warping. In 
the general, Wood is accounted better than Stone, becauſe 
it keeps the Colouring more ſtanch or firm, 

Before you colour your Dial-plate or Board, fix your 
Iron Stile of 38 Degrees (which indifferently ſerves for all 
England;) and having marked your Hour-lines with Ink, 
and fattened a Nail at the End of each Hour-line, that the 
Head of each Nail may ſhadow or dire& you to the Centre 
when it is coloured. And as it may happen that Golden 
Letters or Figures may decay im a few Years, you may 
on that Account make them with White-lead-paint, pointed 
with Red in a Black Margin.—— When your Dial is fi- 
niſhed, and dry, dip a Feather in your Oil, and anoint it 
thinly ; for the finer you mix or grind the Colouring with 
the Oil, the more beautiful it appears, though not ſo 


laſting. 


Theſe Hints of Colouring Dials, puts me in mind of 
ſome other neceſſary Touches, relating to ſundry Mixtures 
of Colours, and dying of Stuffs, &c. collected from Mr, 


Salmon's Polygrapbice. N 
Of Colours, and Dying. 


Il hites, are Ceruſe, Flake-White, and White- lead. 
Blacks, are Lamp- black, burnt Cherry ſtones, and old 
Ivory burnt. 3 
Reds, are Red-lead, Vermilion, Red Oaker, and Indian 
Lake. 5 
Greens, are Verdigreaſe, Verditure, and Sap- green, made 
of the Juice of Buckthorn - berries. : 
Yellows, are Saffron, yellow Pink, and Gambogia 
Brown, is Umber burnt. 
Gold Colour, is Orpiment. 3 
Again, Verdigreaſe, with a little Sap-green, makes a 
good and a right Green. 
5 Blars, 
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Blues, are Ultramarine, Smalt, Indico, and blue Bice. 


Of mixing Colours. 


Colours are mixt by "ns ground on a Stone with fair 
Water ſeverally, and dried, and kept in Paper Bags for 
uſe ; except Iamp-black, Saffron, Smalt, Gambogia, and 
Sap-Green. ; 

Blue; to compound, temper a little Indico and Smalt 
with Oil. 

A light Blue; mix Smalt and White-lead together. 

Red Colour, mix Lamp-black, and W hite-lead together, 
on a Marble. 

A Fox Colour, is Umber burnt. - : 

Gold Colour, is Orpiment mixt with fat Oil, by a Knife 
on an Earthen Plate, or Gally-Tile rather, 
= hinder Colours from cracking, put Oil of Wallnuts to 
em. 

Yellow Colour ; beat Saffron to Powder, and ſteep it in 
Vinegar.— Or take the Yellow Chives in White Lillies and 
Gum-Water mixt for Writing. | 

Red; Vermilion with Gum Water mixt for Writing. 

Golden Letters; to write, mix Vermilion and Gum-Ar- 
moniack with Volks of Eggs. 


Of Dying Nool, Stuffs, &c. 


To dye Blue, Take Woad 1 Pound, and mix it with 
4 Pints of boiling Water, and dip Whites in it 24 Hours. 

To dye Red of a clear Colour, Take 60 Pints of Wa- 
cer wherein Brann has been ſteeped 24 Hours, and, when 
ſtrained, diſſolve 2 Pound of Allom, and 1 Pound of Tar- 
tar; in which Water boil what you have to dye for 2 

» Hours ; then take it out, and boil it in half as much Freſh 

Water made of Brann, wiz. 30 Pints; to which add 
Madder 3 Pound, and ſo perfect the Colour with moderate 
Warmth, without boiling. | 

To dye Green, Firſt make a Yellow by the Direction un- 
derneath ; then take 60 Pints of Water wherein Brann hath 
been ſoaked, aforeſaid ; then ſtrain it, let 3 Pound of Allom 
be diſſolved in it, and then boil what you have to dye in it, 
for two Hours, 

To dye Yel/ow, Take Woad 2 Pound of the ſaid Water 
of Brann, and boil till the Colour is good. 4 


|» 2 
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And if you would have the ſaid Ye//oaw to be Green, put 
the Stuff into the aforeſaid Blue Lye. 

To dye a Sad Colour, add Logwood to the Black Dye 
before-mentioned. 

To dye Linnen or Thread, c. like Red: Take Powder 
of Brazil and Vermilion, of each 1 Ounce, boiled in Allom- 
water. | 

To dye Linnen or Thread Yellow ; diſſolve Gambogia in 
Allom-water, &c. | 

To ſtain Skins Blue; Boil Eldern-Berries, and with the 
Liquor bruſh over the Skins, and wring them ; then boil 
the Berries in Allom-water, and wet them twice over. 


A Hint of Generals, or Things proper to be known and 
remember d on proper Occaſions. 


A Ream of Paper, 20 Quires. 

A Quire of Paper, 24 or 25 Sheets. 

A Bale of Paper, 10 Reams. 

A Roll of Parchment, 5 Dozen, or 60 Skins. 
Dicker of Hides, 10 Skins. 
itto of Gloves, 10 Dozen Pair. 

A Laſt of Hides, 20 Dickers. 

A Load of Timber unhewed, 40 Foot. 

A Chaldron of Coals, 36 Buſhels. 

A Hogſhead of Wine, 63 Gallons. 

Ditto of Beer, 54 Gallons. 

A Barrel of Beer, 36 Gallons. 

Ditto of Ale, 32 Gallons. 

A Groſs, 144 or 12 Dozen. 

A Weigh of Cheeſe, 2 a2 Pounds. 

Days in a Year 365. Weeks 52, and Hours 8766. 

Pence in a Pound 240, Farthings 960. 

An Acre of Land 160 Square Poles or Perches. 

A Laſt of Corn or Rape-Seed, 10 Quarters. | 

Ditto of Pot-Aſhes, Cod-fiſh, W hite-herrings, Meal, Pitch 
and Tarr, 12 Barrels. Ap 

Ditto of Flax and Feathers 17 C. of Gun-powder 24 Barrels, 
or 2400 Ib. of Wool, 4368 lb. | | 

A Tun of Wine, 252 Gallons: Oil of Greenland, 252 Gal- 
lons ; and ſweet Oil of Genoa, 236 Gallons, | 

A Tun in Weight, 20 C. of Iron, &c. but of Lead there is 


but 19 C. and half, called a Fodder or Fother, 
A Todd of Wool, 28 Pounds, 
| 1 


4 
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A Pack of ditto, 364 Pounds. | 

A Load of Bricks 00 ; and of Plain-Tiles, 1000. | 

A Stone of Fiſh, 8 lb. and of Wool 14 1b. The ſame for Wie: 
Horſeman's Weight, and alſo Hay; but Pepper, Cinna- Kea, 
mon, and Allom, have but 13 lb. Z to the Stone. Fiec 

Ditto of Glaſs, 5 Pounds; and a Seam of ditto 24 Stone, Mir 

A Truſs of Hay, 56 Pounds; and a Load of ditto 39 Truſſes. ehe 


Note, New Hay in June and Auguſt, ought to be Go 15 
Pound to the Truſs ; as per Statute of 2 of William I"? 

and Mary, 1693. | 
A Cade of Red Herrings, 500; and of Sprats, 1000. at 


Iron and Shot, 14 Ib. to the Stone. - 
Barrels of Sundry Commadities. 
Anchovies, 30 lb | Raiſins, 1 C. wt. 
A double Barrel, 6o1b. | Oil, 31 Gallons and half. \ 
Nuts or Apples, 3 Buſhels. | Spaniſh Tobacco, 2 C. to In 
' Pot-aſh or Barilla, 2001b. | 30 
White or Black Plates, 300] Gun- powder, 1 C. wt. Thi 
Candles 10 doz. lb. Soap, 240 Ib. Th 
Salmon or Eels, 42 Gall. Butter, 224 lb. Irn 
Figs, 3 qrs. 14 lb. to 2 C. 4 J Herrings, 32 Gallons. Th 
Things in Wholeſale Trade, bought and ſold by the Thouſand. ] 
Cuttle Bones. 9 Bricks. te 
Oranges and Lemons, Clinkers, or Flanders Tiles. Na 
Chair Nails. Billets and Leaves of Horn, Y” 
Tacks and Tenter Hooks. |} Barrel Hoops. Fa 
Pomgranates and 'Tazels. | Squirrel Skins. ti 
Goole Quills and Thimbles, | Slat and Hilling Stones. 
Pins and ſmall Needles, by the 1000 Dozen. R 
Things fold and bought at Six Score to the Hundred. the 
Bauks and Barlings. | Nails, Eggs, and Cod-fiſh, I Sk 
Barrel and Pipe Boards. Cole, Ling, and newLand- I thi 
Bomſpars and Bow-ſtaves, fiſh, Stock- fiſn of all ſorts. 40 
Canſpars and Caprevans. Ells of Canvas, and moſt Fo- 
Herrings and Deal Boards. | reign Linnens. or 
| And Hhd Staves. I a] 
Of Money. 


HE Current Coin of this Nation, is made either of "A 
Copper, Silver, or Gold. Of Copper is made the Far- 


things and Half-pence, Of Silver, the . 
| ree- 
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Three-pences, Groats, Six-pences, Shillings, Half-crowns, 
and Crowns: But there is very little Silver coined below 
the Six-pence. Of Gold is made the Half-Guinea, the Gui- 
dea, and the 5 Guinea Piece: Beſides, there are Forei 

pieces of Gold, that paſs, tho' with ſome Scruple, as the 
Portugueſe Moidore, at 27s. Pieces of 365. each; and 
ders of 3 1. 123. and the Milled or French Piftole 
1 187. There are alſo ſome few ancient Pieces of Gold 
ofa pale Colour, as being alloyed with Silver, and therefore 
nay be reckoned the beſt, and ſometimes called Angel or 
Crown Gold; whereas the old Gold or Broad Pieces are 


noſtly alloyed with Copper, which makes them of a rediſh 
Colour. 


Imaginary Money, 


We appropriate ſeveral Names to Money, of which there 
z uo Coin; as, 


4. d. 
The Pound of — 0 o 
The Mark — — — 13 4 
The Noble, or half Mark —n o6 8 
The Angel, — 10 o 


In England, Accounts are kept in Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence Sterling; and their Marks are derived from their 
Names in Latin, viz. J. for Libræ or Pounds, 5s. for Soliai 
or Shillings, 4. for Denarii or Pence, gr. for Quadrantes or 
Farthings, 4 making a Penny; and expreſſed or ſet down 

us, „ „ „. 

| 4 16 
but better thus, J. 4 — 16 —8 ; the Mark for Pounds 
landing before the Sum, denominates the firſt Number, and 
the others are known of courſe; for after Pounds follow 
thillings, and after Shillings ſucceed Pence, &c. When 


the Price of any Thing is Shillings and Pence, it is ſet 
down thus, s 


©: 

er thus, 4/6: And when Shillings and Pence, and Parts of 

FJ Penny, expreſſed thus, 3. d. 

| 4.6 | 

J thus, 4/6 . The latter Way by ſome is accounted the 
texrer, and beſt Methods to expreſs Parts of a Penny or 

fathings ; thus, 5 


1 


- they alſo inſtrumentally taken by Compaſſes from certain 
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Z a Farthing, or one fourth Part of what it follows. 
2 a Half-penny, or one half of what it follows. 
3 three Farthings, or 3-4ths, or qrs. of what it follows. R 

And being thus ſet Fraction-wiſe, the under Figure ſhews 
how many Parts the Quantity before it is divided into, and 
the upper Figure ſhews how many of thoſe under Parts the 
Fraction ſtands for; as thus, Z of an Ell, Z of a Foot, or 9 
Inches; and the ſame of a Shilling is 9 Pence; of a Pound  R 
IS 15 . Yds, 
If you are to ſet down 6 Yards and half, write thus, 6: 

C 


Nineteen Hundred three Quarters thus, 194 


Sixteen Pounds and a quarter thus, 16:0” 
or elſe thus, 16C 4, 16 i 4, 5 Foot Z, 14 Days3. Here “ 
the Name is put between the whole Number and the Frac- “ 
tion, which 1 think is the plainer and better way: For Ex- I * 
ample, 6 T Hhd may through Ignorance or Wilfulneſs, be 
read, 6 half Hhds, as well as 6 Hhds and half; and ata Þ © 
certain Place where I have had Buſineſs, the Warfingers a: 
Clerks expreſſed their half Hhds in this manner. 


U 
A Table of the Value of Gold and Silver. 
2 1 
1 Pound is worth — 43 . 
Gold 1 Ounce — — 4 o 0 6 
1 Penny Weight —— 0 4 0 
1 Grain — 0 0 2 
1 Pound is wort 3 0 0 
0 1 Ounce — — 2 5 0 
Suter 1 Penny Weight "00.3 
_ 1 Grain — — 0.0 1 


Inſtrumental Arithmetick , 


$ Problems or Queſtions in Meaſurement, &c. are ſol. 
ved or anſwered Arithmetically by the Pen, ſo are 


Lines, Ec. or Rules made for that Purpoſe, for the Help of 
thoſe that are deficient in Arithmetick, or for a quicker 
Diſpatch of Buſineſs ; and ſuch Performances are called In 


ftrumental Arithmiatick ; and of theſe Inſtruments, i 
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thus deſcribed, 
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in Vogue or Uſe, are theſe Three: 1. The Carpenter's Plain 
Rule. 2. Gunter's Line. 3. Cogge/hall's Sliding Rule. 


1. The Carpenter's Plain Rule. 


I ſhall deſcribe and ſay ſomething of the Carpenter's Plain 
Rule, in relation to its Uſes, &c. 


Its Deſcription. 


This Rule is made Uſe of in meaſuring Board and Timber, 
being two Foot in Length, and divided into twenty-four Parts 
or Inches, and every one of thoſe Parts or Inches ſubdivided 
into half Inches, and each of thoſe Halves into Quarters, and 
each Quarter into two Parts; fo that every Inch is divided 
into eight Parts, and the whole Length into 192 Parts. 

This Rule is well known, and therefore not abſolutely ne- 
eſſary of Repreſentation, but however, for the better un- 
derſtanding it, 1 ſhall give one, thus: 


11 2 611 7 
Vee ord Met [E142 RES Al — 
— 
W; 


91014101410 


This Line begins at 6, and goes on to 36, within 4 Inches 
of the Rule on the Right-hand. wm EX 


Ii ie. 


In. deep. Feet. In. Pts. 
123: &-.0 
6 Oo o 
4 4 © 
3 0 © 
f 4 5 

o o 


A Board be in length make 


a Foot ſquare, 


OWn þÞ v9 Nm 


By this Table it is manifeſt, and eaſily underſtood, That 
a Board of 4 Inches requires 3 Foot in length to make a Foot 
lquare, and a Piece of z Inches broad will require 4 Foot in 
length to make a Foot hae Oc. 


At the other End of this Rule is a Table called Under 
linber Meaſure; and thus deſcribed, | 


— * 
— 


— — — 


„ A. nat 2 2. 


=>. CDC. Cat 


— — 
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n 
44.530 j16 tf 0 1 6-1 
o | © e 


This Line begins at 8 and half, and goes on (by Dixi. 
ſions) to 36. 


In. Square, Foot. 

(1 144, ©] 
2 36, O 

| 3 16, © 

If a Piece of } 4 9, o in Length make a 
Timber of) 5 5, It ſolid Foot. 

TN e 4, © 

[ 7 2,11 | 

U 2, 30 


By this Table 'tis plain, That if a Piece of Timber is 6 
Inches ſquare, then 4 Foot in Length of that Piece will 
make a ſolid Foot. 

It is a common Method with Carpenters, to add the 
Breadth and Thickneſs of a Piece of Timber in Inches to- 
pether, and call the half thereof the Square of that Piece ; 

ut this Method gives the Content more than it is ; and the 
greater the Difference, the larger the Error. But the true 
Square may be found in Gurnter's Line, thus; place one 
Point of the Compaſſes upon the Line for the Thickneſ, 
— of that Extent, and that will be the true Square in 
c 


2. Gunter Line. 


This Line is eommonly ſet on the Carpenter's plain Rule 
and conſiſts of two Lines, one ſet at the end of the other, 
and Diſtances taken by Compaſſes, as aforeſaid; and it 1s 
ſomewhat of the following Form. 


Gunter's 


2 OMmMPanton. 2 
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Cunter's Line. | 
—=T7 To prove the Line by the Compaſſes, obſerve, 


7 
| | 0 2 equal 2 to 55 
8 21 5 to 10 Diſtance 4 to 8 
8 4 to 8 to 3 to 6 
1 — 
FI | To Number on the Line, 
G . | Obſerve, That the Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
ge KO 8, o, ſometimes ſignify themſelves ſimply or alone; 
ri. t- 9 Suit ein; 
=>. | | at other times, 10, 20, 30, 40, Ce. 7: Ih at 
EET. other times, 100, 200, zoo, or 1000, Oc. 
22 f 
== To find a Number on the Line, as ſuppoſe 134. 
== For the Figure 1, account 1 on the Line ; and 
for 3, take 3 ofthe large Diviſions ; and for 4, 


take 4 of the ſmaller Diviſions ; and that is the 
Y Point. Again, to find 750 on the Line ; For 7 
take 7 on the Line, for 50 take 5 of the great 
| Diviſions, and that is the Point. 
To fend a ſnail Number on the Line; at ſup- 
poſje 12. 
g For 1, take i as before, and ſor 2 take 2 of 
the large Diviſions, and that is the Point. 
la meaſuring Board or Timber, it is bet to 
0 have a Line of 2 Foot long, and Compaſſes one 
2 Foot long. | 
, Note, Let the Meaſurement be by the Inch, Foot, 
K 2 Tura, Pole, Rod, &c. it is beſt te have it Deci- 
: mally divided, or fa ſuppoſed, that is, inte 10 
F Parts, as the Meaſurement ſhould require, and on 
: the Carpenter's Rule, the Foot jo divided. 


Line in the Mort, remoxe it to the ſame Figure or Place on the 
other Line; and the leſſer Exteng you take with the Compaſſes 
is frequently the beſt. | 


Multiplication by the Line. 


| To multiply 5 by 7, ſet one Foot of the Compaſſes in 1, 
' and extend the other to 5 upwards, and with the ſame Ex- 
tent place one Foot in 7, and the other Foot will fall on 


35 the Anſwer, 
| 9 ns Di- 


Note alſo, That if the Point of the Compaſſes fall off tbe 
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Diviſion by the Line. 
Example 1. Divide 63 by 3; Extend from 3 to 1 down. 


wards, and the Extent will reach the ſame Way from 6z to 
21 the Quotient. 


N. B. In multiplying you muſt always extend upward;, 
that is from v, to 2, 3, 4 &c. and, on the contrary, in 
dividing extend downwards. | 

Example 2. Divide 288 /. equally among 16 Men: Ex. 
tend from 16 to 1 downwards ; and that Extent will reach 
the ſame Way, from 288 J. to 18 J. for each Man. 


Again. | 
Example 3. Suppoſe 750 J. were to be divided among 


25 Men; Extend from 25 to 1 downwards; and that Ex. 


tent will reach the ſame way, from 750 to 30 J. each Man's 
Share, 


Rule of Three direct. 

Examfle 1. If a Buſhel of Barley coſt 3 7. what will 40 
Buſhels ? Extend from 1 to 3 upwards, and that Extent 
e reach the ſame way from 40 to 120 Shillings the An- 
wer. 

Example 2. If one Ell of Holland coſt 3 5. 6 d. what will 
40 Ells coſt? Extend from 1 to 3 and half upwards; and 


that Extent the ſame way will reach from 40 to 140 5. the 
Anſwer, 


Rule of Three Inverſe. 
Example 1. Admit the Buſhel of Wheat to be worth 3 . 


44. or 40d. and then the two-penny Loaf to weigh 20 cz. 


what ſhall the ſaid two-penny Loaf weigh when Wheat is 
worth 5 s. the Buſhel? Extend from 60 to 20 downwards, 


and that Extent the ſame way will reach from 40 to 13 


Ounces and 4 for the Anſwer. 

Example 2. If 136 Workmen fortify a Place in a Month 
or 28 Days, how many muſt be imployed to do it in eight 
Days? Extend from eight downwards, to 136, and that Ex- 


tent the ſame way will reach from 28 to 476 Workmen, 
the Anſwer. 


| The Uſe in Board Meaſure. 

Example. If a Board be 9 Inches Broad, and 19 Foot 
Long, what is the Content in ſuperficial ſquare Feet? Ex- 
tend from 12, (the Center of Foot Meaſure) to 9 Ea 

Wards 


„ ef oS® 
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" MW wards, and that Extent the ſame Way will reach from 19 
"  to14and 4. 

| In Timber Meaſure, 

k Example. A Piece of Timber 24 Inches ſquare, and 8 


Foot long, what is the Content in ſolid Feet ? Extend from 
22 the Centre, to 24 Upwards, and that Extent twice the 
h ſame Way will reach from 8 to 32 Foot the Content? 


Brick-Work. 


How many Rods of Work are there in 4085 Feet ? Ex- 
| tended from 272 downwards to 2, and that Extent the ſame 
g I vay from 4085, will reach to 15 Rods the Anſwer, 

— 


| 3. Coggeſhal's Sliding-Rule, 


The next Inſtrument I ſhall ſpeak of, is that which goes 
by the Name of Cogge/hal's Sliding Rule, And firſt of 


0 It, Deſcription. 


t This Rule is framed 3 Ways; ſliding by one another as 
+ I the Glaſiers Rule; Sliding on one Side of a two Foot Joint- 
Rule; and one Part ſliding on the other, in a Foot of 
Length; the back Part being flat, on which are ſundry 
I I Lines and Scales. | 
e Upon the aforeſaid Sliding-ſide of the Rule, are four 
| Lines of Numbers, three are double Lines, and one a ſin- 
ole Line of Numbers mark'd (as in the Repreſentation 
x by-and-by annexed) with 4 B C and D, the three mark'd 
4B and C, are called double Lines of Numbers, and 
s I Figured, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9. Then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
f 7, 8, 9, and 10, at the End, That marked D, 1s the fin- 
£4 gle Line of Numbers, and Figur'd 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
1 
t 


20, zo, and at the End 40, even with and under 10, in the 
double Line next to it, and that is called the Girt-Line, | 
and ſo marked in the Figure. | 

The Figures on the three double Lines of Numbers, may | 
be increaſed or decreaſed at Pleaſure ; thus 1 at the Begin- 
ning may be called 10, 100, or 1000; the 2 is 20, 200, 
or 2000; ſo that when 1 at the Beginning is 10, then 1 in 
the middle is 100, and 10 at the End is 1000; but if 1 
at the beginning is counted for 1, then 1 in the middle is 
10, and io at the End is 100. 

And as the Figures are altered, ſo muſt the Strokes or 
Diviſions between them be altered in their Value, accord- 

O 4 ing 
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ing to the Number of the Parts they are divided into; x: 
thus, from 1 to 2, it is divided into 10 Parts, and each 
Tenth is divided into 5 Parts; and from 2 to „ N 
vided into 10 Parts, and each Tenth into 2 Parts, and ſo 
on from 3 to 5.; then from 5 to 6 it is divided into 10 Parts, 
only; and ſo on unto 1 in the middle of the Rule, or the 
firſt part of the double Line of Numbers. 'The ſecond Part 
or Radius, is divided into the like Radius. 

The Girt-line marked D, is divided from 4 to «© into 
10 Parts, and each Tenth into 2 Parts, and ſo on from 5 
to 10; and then from 10 to 20, it is devided into 10 Parts, 
and each Tenth into 4 Parts; and ſo on all the Way from 
20 to 40 at the End, which is right againſt 10 at the End 
of the double Line of Numbers. 

'The Lines on the back ſide of this Rule that ſlides on one 
fide, are theſe ; wit. a Line of the Inch Meaſure from 1 to 
12, each divided into Halves, Quarters, and Half Quarters ; 
another Line of Inch Meaſure from 1 to 12, sach divided 
into 12 equal Parts, and a Line of Foot Meaſure, being 1 
Foot divided into 100 equal Parts, and figured 10, 20, zo, 
40, 50, Go, 70, 80, go, and 100 even with 12 on Inch 
Metis | | 

And the Backſide of the ſliding Piece is divided into 
Inches, Halves, Quarters and half Quarters, and figured 
from 12 to 24, ſo that it may be ſlid out to 2 Foot, to 
meaſure the Length of a Tree, or any thing elſe you have 
Occaſion to mealure. 


The Uſe of the double Scale. 
Example 1. 
Cuppoſe there is a Geometrical Square, whoſe Sides are 
Feet ; each: Set one Foot on the Line B, to 3 + on the 


ine 4; and then againſt 3 & on the Line B, is 12 Foot 


2 en the Line 4, which is the Content of ſuch a Square. 
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In this Work by Arithmetick I multiply 3 F. 6 Parts by 
3, and it produces 10 Feet 6 Inches; then I take the half of 


f F. 6 for the 6 Inches (by the way of Practice) becauſe 6 
n 


ches is the T of 12, &c. Again, Suppoſe there is a long 
Square, whole Content is 27 Feet ? Long, and 16 Foot 4 
Wide; what is its Content? 
5 27 1 F. Pts. 
The Area 446 Foot, 10 *:. $0 L400 
&c. „ 
9 Anſwer 446,875 Prod. 


Suppoſe the Side of a Rhombus to be 8 Foot 6 Inches 2, 
and the Breadth, or Line 4 B, 8 F. 4 2, what is the Con- 


tent? Set 1 Foot on the Line H, to 3 Feet 285 on the 
A, then againſt 8 Feet 554 on tlie Line B, is 71 


Line 
Feet 


132 Parts of a Foot on the Line A. and to know the 
Value of the Decimal, or Part of the Foot, look for ++2 on 
the Rule, and you will find againſt it 4 Inches 4, ſo that 


the Content of this Rhombus is 71 Foot, 4 Inches 3. 
Again, Suppoſe the Length of a Rhomboides to be 1 7 


F. 3, 


or 17 435 and the Breadth 8 F. 7 or 8453 what is the Con- 
tent? Set 1 Foot on the Line B, to 17, 25 on the Line 4, 


then againſt 8,58 on the Line B, is 148 Feet on the 


Line 


A. The Figure hath been preſented before, and operated 


Arithmetically, therefore here unneceſſary. 
To meaſure a Triangle by the Rule. 


Every Triangle is half of that long Square whoſe Length 
and Breadth are equal to the Perpendicular and Bale ; 
therefore from the greateſt Angle or Corner, let fall a per- 


pendicular Line to the oppoſite Side, (as hath been ſaid be- 


fore) of the Baſe, and to find its Content take half the 
Length of the Baſe, and the whole Perpendicular, or; a 


Length of the Perpendicular, and the whole Baſe, and 
multiply, &c, | | 


; | Example. 


Let the Baſe of a Triangle be 4 Foot 1 Inch 3, an 
Perpendicular 2 Foot 1 4: The half of the one, is 2 


then 


d the 
Foot 


parts; and of the other, 1 Foot 7 Parts. Set one on the 
Line B, to 4,15 on the Line 4; then againſt 1,07 half 
the Perpendicular on the Line B, is 4 Feet and almoſt } a 
Foot for the Content, Or if you ſet 1 on the Line B, to 


O 5 


1,07 
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1,07 U. 3 

almoſt z a Foot on the Line 4. 
Again, another Way. If you ſet one on the Line B, to 

5 on the Line 4, then againſt 2,15 on the Line Bis 8 
oot +3 (which is about 11 Inches) on the Line 4, the 


half whereof is 4 Foot 5 Inches 2, which is the Content of 
the Triangle, 


3 „ and 


Of the Girt Line. 


Suppoſe the Diameter of a Circle be +25 what is its 
Content? Set 11 on the Girt Line D, to 95 on the double 
Line C: then againſt 2 Foot +245 on C, tha Girt Line is 3 
— 8 on the double Scale of Numbers D, which is the 

ntent. | 


Board Meaſure. 


Suppoſe a Board to be 27 Inches 4 broad, and 15 Foot 
4 long, what is its Content? Set 12 on the double Scale , 
to 27 Z on the double Scale 4; then againſt 15 Feet 3 on 


the double Scale B, is 35 Feet, the Content on the double 
Scale A. | 


When Dimenfions are Feet and Parts, and the Content required 
| in Feet and Parts. 


Admit a Board to be 24 4 Long, and 1 Foot & Broad, 
what is the Content? Set 1 on the double Scale to 1 f on 
the double Scale 4; then againſt 24 4 on the double Scale B, 
is 37 Feet 28 on the double Scale 4, and is the Content. 

Suppoſe a Piece of Glaſing be 29 Inches & Long, and 7 
Inches Broad, what is the Content ? Set 144 (repreſented 
by 1,44) on the Line B, to 7 Inches on the Line 4 ; then 
again 29 Z on the Line B, is 1 Foot and almoſt } on the 
Line A. 

Suppoſe a Room Wainſcotted of 44 Feet in Compaſs and 

Foot 4 high, what is the Content? Set 1 on the double 
Scale B, to 44 Feet Z on the double Scale 4; then againſt 
9 Feet + on the double Scale B is 433 Feet 52 on the double 
Scale 4, the Content. 

Admit a Piece of Painting 13 Foot & Broad, and 23 Foot 
2 Long, what is the Content? Set 9 on the double Scale B, 
tO 13 + on the double Scale 4, then againſt 23 + on the dou- 
ble Scale B, is 35 Yards 3 on the double Scale 4, and is 
the Content. 4 
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Of Bonds, Bills, Indentures, Letters of Attorney, Wills, 
and other uſeful Writings. 


Precedents of theſe are very neceſſary, not only for the 


underſtanding of them, but to know how to make them 


authentickly, on emergent Occaſions, Ec. 

A Bond from One to One. 
NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, that I Abraham 
Darmell, of the Pariſh of Sz. Sepulchre's, in the City 
of London, Gentleman, am held and {rraty bound to John 
Melver, of the ſaid City of London, Eſq; in the penal Sum 
of Fifty Pounds of good and lawful Money of Great-Bri- 
tain, to be paid to the ſaid John Melwer, or to his certain 
Attorney, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns ; for 
the true Payment whereof, I bind myſelf, my Heirs, Exe- 
cutors, and Adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe Preſents ſealed 
with my Seal. Dated this twenty-firſt Day of January, in 
the twenty-third Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Second, by the Grace of God of Great-Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and ſo 
forth, and in the Year of our Lord, One thouſand ſeven 

hundred and fifty. | 
The Coudition of this Obligation is ſuch, That if the 
above bounden 4braham Darmell, his Heirs, Executors, 
or Adminiſtrators, do well and truly pay, or cauſe to be 
paid to the above-named John Melwer, his Executors, Ad- 
miniſtrators, or Aſſigns, the full Sum of twenty-five Pounds 
of good and lawful Money of Great- Britain, on the twen- 
tieth Day of Auguſt next enſuing the Date hereof, with 
lawful Intereſt : Then this Obligation to be void, or elſe 

to remain in full Force. 


SeaPd and Deliver a 
in the Preſence of Abraham Darmell. © 
Gregory Needy, 
Thomas 'I ruſty. 
A Bill with a Penalty. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I John Fen- 
kins in the City of Chicheſter, in the County of S 
ſex, Victualler, do acknowledge mylelf indebted to Martin 
Maoneymar, of Ea, Grinſtead in the County aforeſaid Gra- 
ker, in the Sum of twenty Pounds of good and lawful Mo- 
ney of Great-Britain, to be paid unto the ſaid Martin Mo- 


nezymas, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Alligns, 
aa 


G6 
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In or upon the 29th Day of September next enſuing the Date 
hereof, without Fraud or further Delay: For and in Conſi- 
deration of which Payment well and truly to be made and 
done, I bind myſelf, my Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtra- 
tors, in the Penal Sum of forty Pounds, of the like lawful 
Money, firmly by theſe Preſents: In witneſs whereof, I 
have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal this twenty-fifth Day 
of Tune, in the twenty-third Year of the Reign of our Sove- 
reign Lord King GORE II. and in the Year of our Lord 

1750. | 

Signed, Scaltd, and Deli- Fohn Jenkins. O 

wvered, in the Preſence of 

Titus Teſtimony, 

Andrew Affidavit. 


A ſhirt Bill or Note of One's Hand. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Peter Fenm- 

leſs, of the Pariſh of Sz. Sawiour's Southwark, in 
tue County of Surrey, Blackſmith, do owe, and own my 
ſelf to ſtand indebted to Robert Rich, of the Pariſh of St. 
Andrew Holborn, in the County of Midadleſex, Gent. in 
the juſt and due Sum of five Pounds, of lawful Money of 
gland, which by theſe Preſents I promiſe to pay unto him 
tne ſaid Robert Rich, at or upon the ſixth Day of Obey 
next enſuing the Date hereof: For the true Performance of 
Which Payment, well and truly to be made, and in Witneſs 
he:icof, I have fet my Hand to theſe Preſents, this fifth Day 
of May, 1750. 


Peter Pennylzſs, 
A Penal Bill from Two to One. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That We Laurence 
MN Luckle/s and Peter Pauper, both of St. Dunſtan Step- 
e, in the County of Middle/cx, Weavers, do acknowledge 
11 own ourſelves to ſtand indebted to Gabriel Greedy, of 
the Pariſh of Sz. Olawe, Southwark, in the County of Sur- 
rey, Felimaker, in the juſt and due Sum of ten Pounds, of 
good and lawful Money of England, to be paid unto him 
the ſaid Gabriel Greedy, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiltra- 
tors, or Aſſigns, in or upon the 13th Day of Oober next 
enſuing the Date hereof, without Fraud or further Delay; 


and in Conſideration of which Payment well and truly 10 


be made, We whole Names are above-written, do bg our 
ens, 
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Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, in the Penal Sum of 
twenty Pounds of the like lawful Money, firmly by theſe 
Preſents. In witneſs whereof, we have hereunto ſet our 
Hands and Seals, this 16th Day of May, in the twenty-third 
Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord King GEORGE II. 
Sc. and in the Year of our Lord 1750. 

Signed, ſealed, and deli- Lau. Luckle/s. © 


wered in the Preſence of Peter Pauper. O 
Wimbleton Witneſs, 


Timothy Teſtis. 
Note, That Bills withont Penalty are of no more Force or 
laſting than Book Debts, as they are not ſealed ; yet they are 
efteemed better Security, becauſe the Party's Hand, if he con- 
tends, is to be proved againſt him: But oft times, on an Ad- 
juſtment of Accounts, it is uſual to have the Party's Hard to 
the Book, which is as valid as the other; but, in my Opi- 
nion, there ought to be a Witneſs to either of them 

Note alſo, Al Obligations muft now be in Engliſh, and 
may be ſuited to any Conditi:n, by only altering the Name or 
Names, Place, or Places of Abode, Title or Titles, Sum or 
Sums of Money, Date, &C. 


An Obligation in Engliſh, | 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Janes | | 
Fenks, of the Pariſh of S7. John Baptiſt, in the City 

ot London, Haberdaſher, am holden and firmly do ftand | 
bound unto Peter Pinch, of the Parith of Mington, in the F 

County of Middle/ex, Yeoman, in the Sum of fifteen Pounds 
of good and lawful Money of England, and to be paid unto 
him, the ſaid Peter Pinch, his certain Attorney, his Execu- 
tors, Adminiſtrators, or . to them or either of them: 
To the which Payment well and truly to be made, I do 
hereby bind myſelf, my Heirs, Executors, and Admini- 1 
trators firmly by theſe Preſents: Sealed with my Seal. Da- | 
ted the third Day of uguſt, in the twenty-third Year of the | 
Reign of our Sovereign Lord GEORGE II. of Great-Bri- 
tain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
and in the Vear of our Lord God, 1750. | 


Nete, Thus you may proceed of yourſelf, and fave the 
Charge of going too far diſtant to a Scrivener or an Attor- 
ney, here being no other Charge but the ſtamp'd Paper, 
and your own Trouble of Writing. +4 


1 PF | 
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A Letter of Attorney. 


NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Charles 

Careful, of Lewes, in the County of 2 Apo- 
thecary, (for divers Conſiderations and good Cauies me here- 
unto moving) have made, ordained, conſtituted, and ap- 
pointed, and by theſe Preſents do make, ordain, conſtitute, 
and appoint, my truſty Friend William Wagftaff, of Pem- 
ſes, in the County aforeſaid, Gent. my true and lawful 
Attorney, for me, in my Name, and to my Uſe, to aſk, 
demand, recover, or receive, of and from A. B. of Rye in 
the ſaid County, the Sum of forty Pounds ; giving, and by 
theſe Preſents granting to my ſaid Attorney, my ſole and 
full Power and Authority, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch 
legal Courſes, for the recovery, receiving, and obtaining 
of the ſame, as I myſelf might or could do, were J perſo- 
nally preſent ; and upon the Receipt of the ſame, Acquit- 
tances, and other ſufficient Diſcharges, for me, and in my 
Name, to make, ſign, ſeal, and deliver; as alſo, one more 
Attorney or Attorneys under him, to ſubſtitute or appoint, 
and again, at his Pleaſure, to revoke, and further to do, 
perform, and finiſh for me, and in my Name, all and ſin- 
gular Thing or Things, which ſhall or may be neccſlary, 
touching and concerning the Premiſes, as fully, throughly, 
and entirely, as I the ſaid Charles Careful, in my own Per- 
ſon ought or could do, in and about the ſame : Ratifying, 
Allowing and Confirming, whatſoever my ſaid Attorney 
ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and about the 
Execution of the Premiſes, by virtue of theſe Preſents : In 
Witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, 
the fixth Day of May, in the twenty-third Year of our So- 
vereign Lord GROROE II. by the Grace of God, King of 
Great-Britain, &c. and in the Year of our Lord God, 1750. 


Letter of Attorney by a Seaman. 


7 NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Timothy 
Tarpaulin, Mariner, now belonging to his Majeſty's 
Ship the Rye, for divers good Cauſes and Confiderations me 


thereunto moving, have, and by theſe Preſents do make my 
truſty Friend (or beloved Wife) Henry Hearty, Citizen and 
Baker of London, my true and lawful Attorney, for me, 
and in my Name, and for my Uſe, to aſk, demand, and 
receive, of and from the Right Honourable the Treaſurer 
or lac of His Majeſty's Navy, and n, of 
N Ne- 


— — 
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Prize-Money, and whom elſe it may concern, as well all - 


ſuch Wages, and Pay,  Bounty-Money, Prize-Money, and 
all other Sum and Sums of Money whatſoever, as now are, 
and which hereafter ſhall and may be due, or payable unte 
me; alſo all ſuch Penſions, Salaries, Smart-Money, or all 
other Money and Things whatſoever, which now are, or at 
any Time hereafter ſhall or may be due to me, for my Ser- 
vice, or otherwiſe in any one of His Majeſty's Ship or 
Ships, Frigates or Veſſels: Giving and hereby granting, 
unto my ſaid Attorney, full and whole Power, to take, pur- 
ſue, and follow ſuch legal Ways and Courſes, for the reco- 
yery, receiving and obtaining, and diſcharging upon the 
ſaid Sum or Sums of Money, or any of them, as I myſelf 
might or could do, were I perſonally preſent; and I do 
hereby ratify, allow, and confirm, all and whatever my 
ſaid Attorney ſhall lawſully do, or cauſe to be done, and 
about the Execution of the Premiſes, by Virtue of theſe 


Preſents : In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my Hand 


and Seal, this z ad Day of March, &c. 
Timothy Tarpaulin. O 
1 A ſhort Will in Legal Form. 


N the Name of God, Amer. The twelfth Day of April, 

1750. I William Weakly, of the City of London, Haber- 
daſher, being very Sick and Weak in Body, but of perfect 
Mind and Memory, Thanks be given unto God: Therefore 
calling unto Mind the Mortality of my Body, and 3 
that it is appointed for all Men once to die, do make an 
ordain this my laſt Will and Teſtament; That is to ſay, 
principally and firit of all, I give and recommend my Soul 
into the Hands of Almighty God that gave it, and my Body 
I recommend to the Earth, to be buried in decent Chri- 
ſtian Burial, at the Diſcretion of my Executors ; nothing 
doubting but at the general Reſurrection I ſhall receive the 
ſame again, by the mighty Power of God. And as touch» 
ing ſuch Worldly Eſtate wherewith it has pleaſed God to 
bleſs me in this Life, I give, demiſe, and diſpoſe of the 


ſame in the following Manner and Form. 


Firſt, I give and bequeath to Elizabeth, my dearly be- 
loved Wife, the Sum of Five Hundred Pounds, of lawful 
Money of England, to be raiſed and levied out of my Eſtate, 


ther with all my Houſhold Goods, Debts, and move- 


Effects. 
Ale 


— 


| 
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Alſo, I give to my well-beloved Daughter E/:zabeth 
Neude, whom I likewiſe conſtitute, make, and ordain my 
ſole Executrix of this my laſt Will and Teſtament, all and 
ſingular my Lands, Meſſuages, and Tenements, by her 
freely to be poſſeſſed and enjoyed. And I do hereby ut- 
terly diſallow, revoke, and diſannul all and every other for- 
mer Teſtaments, Wills, Legacies, Bequeſts, and Execu- 
tors, by me in any ways before-named, willed and bequeath- 
ed ; ratifying and confirming this, and no other, to be my 
laſt Will and Teſtament. In witneſs whereof, I have hereun- 
to ſet my Hand and Seal, the Day and Year above-written, 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, pronounced, 
and declared, by the faid William Mill. Weakly. © 
Weakly, as his l/aft Will and 
Teftament, in the Preſince of us 
the Subſcribers, 
Henry Hardy, 
Samuel Short, 
William Wortle. | 


Note, Fa Will be already made, and the Perſon hath no 
mind to alter it, but to add ſomething more, there may be 
affixed the following Cdicil or Schedule to it, and it will 
ftand good in Law, as Part of the Will. 


A Codicil or Schedule to a Will. 


Be it known to all Men by theſe Preſents, That I 7 
liam Weakly, of the City of London, Haberdaſher, have 


made and declared my laſt Will and Teſtament in Writing, 


bearing Date the twelfth Day of April, 1750. I the ſaid 
William Weakly, by this preſent Codicil, do ratify and con- 
firm my ſaid laſt Will and Teſtament ; and do give and be- 
queath unto my loving Couſin and Godſon William Weakly, 
junior, the Sum of fifty Pounds of good. and lawful Money 
of England, to be paid unto him the faid William Weak, 


by my Executrix, out of my Eſtate: And my Will and 
Meaning is, That this Cacicil or Schedule be adjudged to be 


a Part and Parcel of my lait Will and Teſtament ; and that 
all Things therein mentioned and contained, be faithfully 
and truly performed, and as fully and amply in every Re- 
ſpect, as if the ſame were ſo declared and ſet down in my 
faid laſt Will and Teſtament. Witneſs my Hand this twen- 


Willigm Weakly. 


A 


* 
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A Deed of Gift. 


O all People to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, I 

George Generous do ſend Greeting. Know ye, That 
] the ſaid George Generous, of the Pariſh of Pancraſi in the 
County of Medaleſex, Brick-maker, for and in Conſidera- 
tion of the Love, Good-will, and Affection which I have 
and do bear towards my loving Siſter, Sarah Sorrowfu!, of 
the fame Pariſh and County, Widow; have given and 
granted, and by theſe Preſents do freely give and grant unto 
the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, her Heirs, Executors, or Admi-, 
niſtrators, all and ſingular my Goods and Chattels, now be- 
ing in my preſent Dwelling-houſe in the Pariſh aforeſaid, 
known by the Name of Fißber's Figgary ; of which theſe 
Preſents I have delivered her the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, an 
Inventory ſigned with my own Hand, and bearing even 
Date, to have and to hold all the ſaid Gocds and Chattels 
in the ſaid Premiſes or Dwelling-houſe, to her the ſaid Sa- 
rah Sorrowful, her Heirs, Executors, or Adminiſtrators, 
from henceforth, as her and their proper Goods and Chat- 
tels abſolutely without any Manner of Condition, In Wit- 
neſs whereof, I have hereunto put my Hand and Seal, this 
roth Day of April, 1750. 


Signtd, ſealed and delivered George Generous. © 
in the Preſence of 
Daniel Drayton, 
Aaron Atkins. 


Note, This Precedent may be extended to the giving away 
of Cattle, Corn, _ or Land, if not Entailed, &c. but 
the Particulars muſt be named, &c. | 


An Indenture for an Apprentice. 


12 HIS Indenture Witneſſeth, That Richard Reynolds, 
Son of Robert Reynolds, late of Pemſcy in the County 
of Suſſex, hath put himſelf, and by theſe Preſents doth vo- 
luntarily put himſelf, and of his own free Will and Accord 
put himſeif Apprentice to Charles Carpenter, Citizen and 
Linnen-draper of London, to learn his Art, Trade, or My- 
ſtery, after the Manner of an Apprentice, to ſerve him from 
the Day of the Date hereof, for and during the full Term of 
Seven Years next enſuing : During all which Time, he the 
laid Apprentice his ſaid Matter ſhall faithfully ſerve, his 

Se- 
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Secrets keep, his lawful Commands every where gladly 
obey. Ee ſhall do no Damage to his ſaid Maſter, nor ſee 
it to be done by others, without letting or giving Notice 
thereof to his ſaid Maſter, He ſhall not waſte his ſaid 
Maſter's Goods, nor lend them unlawfully to others. He 
ſhall not commit Fornication, nor contract Matrimony with- 
in the ſaid Term. At Cards, Dice, or any unlawful Game, 
he ſhall not play, whereby his ſaid Maſter may be damaged. 
With his own Goods, or Goods of others, during the ſaid 
Term, without Licenſe of his ſaid Maſter, he ſhall neither buy 
nor ſell. He ſhall not abſent himſelf Day nor Night from his 
| ſaid Maſter's Service without his Leave. Nor haunt Alehouſes, 
Taverns, or Playhouſes : But in all Things behave himſelf as 
a faithful Apprentice ought to do, during the faid Term, 
And the ſaid Maſter ſhall uſe the utmoſt-of his Endeavours 
to teach, or cauſe to be taught and inſtructed, the ſaid Ap- 
prentice in the Trade and Myſtery he now profeſſeth, occu- 
wry or followeth ; and procure and provide for him the 
id Apprentice, ſufficient Meat, Drink, Apparel, Waſhing 
and Lodging, fitting for an Apprentice, during the 10 
Term. And for the true Performance of all and every the 
ſaid Covenants and Agreements either of the ſaid Parties 
bind themſelves unto the other by theſe Preſents. In witneſs 
whereof they have interchangeably put their Hands and Seals 
this 16th Day of April, in the 23d Year of the Reign of 
our Sovereign Lord George II. by the Grace of God, King 
of Great-Britain, c. and in the Year of our Lord God 
1750. | 
ote, If an Apprentice be inrolled, he cannot ſue out his 
Indenture, but upon Proof of unmerciful Uſage, Want of 
Vituals, and other Neceſſaries, or his Maſter's being unca- 
pable of teaching him his Trade, or not cauſing it ſo to be 
done at his proper Charge by others. And the ſame holds good 
in relation to a Miſtreſs. But there being no Inrollment, an 
Indenture may be ſued out without ſheviing Cauſe, in Cities 
and Corporations, &c. 
A General Rel:aſe. 
NOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Peter Peace- 
able of Haſtings, in the County of Su//ex, Tobacco- 
nit, have remiſed, releaſed, and for ever quit Claim to Vil- 
liam Winter of Rye in the County aforeſaid, Fiſh Chapman, 
his Heirs, Executors, and Adminiſtrators, of all and all 
Manner of Action and Actions, Suits, Bills, Bonds, NE 
ebts, 
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Debts, Dues, Duties, Accompts, Sum and Sums of Money, 
Leaſes, Mortgages, Judgments by Confeſſion, or otherwiſe 
obtained, Executions, Extents, Quarrels, Controverſies, 
Treſpaſſes, Damages and Demands whatſoever, which by 
Law, or Equity, or otherwiſe ſoever, I the faid Peter 
Peaceable, againſt the ſaid William Winter ever had, and 
which I, my Heirs, Executors or Adminiſtrators, ſhall or 
may claim, challenge, or Demand, for or by Reaſon, Means, 
or Colour of any Matter, Cauſe, or Thing whatſoever, to 
the Day of the Date of theſe Preſents. In Witneſs whereof 
I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, this 15th Day of 


April, &c. Peter Peaceable. © 
Some Notes, Rules, Directions, and Menthly Obſerva- 


tions, concerning Gardening. 
JANUARY. Aquarius, &, or the Water-bearer. 


HIS Month being generally very cold, and the 
Earth frozen, there is little to be done in Gardening; F 


but you may prepare a Mixture of Earth and Sheep's Dung | 
to rot and mellow together for a conſiderable time, to layer 1 
your Flowers with; and make ready ſuch Ground as you | 
ſhall have occaſion for, by Trenching, &c. and dunging | 
that Part that wanteth, and be provided with Horſe, Neat, | 
and Sheep's Dung of two Years old, and with it mingle | 
Loam, and under Paſture fine Mould, and ſtir them toge- 
ther, and then ſkreen it, c. Uncover the Roots of Fruit 
Trees where there is Occaſion, and tranſplant ſuch as you 
have a Mind to, and ſet Quickſets; prune and lop Trees, 
and gather Scions for grafting before the Buds appear. 


FEBRUARY. Piſces &. 

In this Month prune Vines and Wall Fruit Trees before 
the Buds ſwell ; but for the Nectarines, and other choice 
Fruit, you may omit it till the next Month; in nailing the 
Branches, do not overſtrain them, that hindering the Mo- 
tion of the Sap ; and in a judicial Pruning lies a Maſter-piece 
of Gardening. If the Froſt hath killed your Cabbage Plants 
ſet in September, ſow Seeds now in a hot Bed, made thus : 
Dig a Irench according to Diſcretion, about two Foot deep, 
in the warmeſt Place of your Garden, free from the chillin 
Blaſts of the North and Weſt Winds ; tread it full of Horſe- 
litter with tne Dung, and cover it with rich Earth, half a 
Foot thick; the Earth muſt be ſkreened or ſifted pretty fa, 1 
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and cover it with Straw or Mats, in cold Nights only: In 
ſuch Beds may be ſown the Seeds of Cucumbers, Muſkme- 
lons, or Purſlam. The Grafts of former Years grafting, 
may be now removed. Sow Peas and ſet Beans about a 
Foot diſtant. Alſo now, plant the Slips of Gooſeberries and 
Currants, Moſs your Fruit-Trees, and drain your Or. 
chard and Garden of Wet proceeding from melted Snow cr 
Rain, and ſettled at the Roots of Trees, &c. 


MARCH. An , or the Ram. 


Dung your Orchard, and plant Trees that remain unſet; 
cover the Roots of Trees that have continued bare ſince Au. 
'tumn. Sow Carrots, Parſnips, Parſley-Seeds, and Turnips 
for Seed. Set Onions and Leeks, and more Beans and Peas. 
Now you may take off the Litter from your Aſparagus. 
Bed, and, after a little digging or ſtirring it, ſift ſome good 
Earth upon it: But it you make a new bed, make it as di- 
*rected in the laſt Month. Set ſhort-ſtalked Cabbage-plants 
near a Yard aſunder, on the Edges of your Carrot-Ground, 
This whole Month you may graft, cut off the Tops of your 
budded Stalks, and prune Grafts of the laſt Year. 


APRIL. Taras , or the Bull. 


In this Month you may ſow Scurvygraſs. Carnations, 
Radiſhes, Majoram, Thyme, Winter-ſavoury, Purſlain, 
Marygolds, Hyſſop, and Lettuce: You may likewite {et 
Slips of Roſemary, Lavender, Thyme, Artichokes, &c. 
Remove your tender Shrubs, and ſlip them after gentle 
Showers; ard alſo ſet French Beans. 


MAY. Gemini U, or the Tavins. 


Begin to graft in this Month, according as you find the 
Buds ready, which take off the Middle of your Sprouts, 
Fetch out your Greens, and tranſplant them into Boxes fill- 
ed with good Earth, mixed with one Part of rotten Cow- 
Dung, putting Sticks or light Rubbiſh to make the Earth 
lie light; ſo make a Hole for the Water at the Bottom; 
then ſet your Plants therein, but not deep: Water them, 
and ſet them in the Sun. 


ONE. Cancer as, or the Crab. 
In this Month, water new planted Trees, and put rotten 
Fern about their Stems. Inoculate Apples, Pears, Wall- 


fruit, Sc. Log cf ceddeſs Branches from your Vines, and 
” op 
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top the Joints. Gather Herbs to keep, in the full of the 
Moon. You may again ſow Radiſh, Lettuce, and Chervil. 


JULY. Le K, or the Lion. . 


In this Month, prune Apricots and Peaches, leaving 
the moſt likely Shoots well placed. Water young planted 
Trees and Layers, Let Herbs paſt their Seaſon, run to 
Seed; clip Box that grows irregular, after Rain; ſlip Stocks, 
Plants and Flowers; lay Myrtles, Jeſſamines, and other 
Greens, At the End of this Month, ſift your Bed of Off- 
ſets of Tulips, Anemonies, Ranunculus's, Sc. Sow Ane- 
mony Seeds 1n fine ſifted rich Earth, either in Beds or Boxes, 


AUGUST. P/irgo m, or the Virgin Sign. 

Prune off ſuperfluous Branches, and Shoots of the ſecond 
Spring; piuck up Suckers from about the Root; inoculate 
eafly, if at all, in this Month. Sow Collyflowers, and Cab- 
bages for Winter Plants ; as alſo Corn Sallad, Marygolds, 
Lettuce, Carrots, Parſnips, Spinage, Onions, Endive, An- 
gelica, Scurvy-graſs, Larks-heel, Columbines, Fox Gloves, 
Holyocks, and ſuch Plants as endure Winter. Tranſplant 
ſuch Lettuce as you would have abide all Winter ; pull up 
ripe Onions, Garlick, &c. gather ſuch Seeds as are ripe, 
and clip ſuch Herbs before the Full of the Moon, an Hand- 
ful high. Sow Purſlain, Chervil, Sc. Make Summer Cy- 
der and Perry, and gather Seeds of ſuch Shrubs as are tho- 


rough ripe, 
SEPTEMBER. Libra , or the Ballance. 


Gather your ripe Winter Fruit be ſure in dry Weather. 
You may yet ſow Lettuce, Radiſh, Spinage, and Winter 
Herbs. Tranſplant moſt part of Eating and Phyſical Herbs, 
Artichokes, Aſparagus, Roots, Strawberries, &c. As the 
Weather dire&s about Michae/mas, in fair Weather (but not 
in a foggy Day) retire your favourite Greens, and choiceſt 
Plants {being dry) into the Conſervatory. When the Cold 
comes on, ſet ſuch Plants that will not endure the Houſe, / 
into the Earth two or three Inches below the Surface, and 
under a Southern Expoſure, covered and cloathed with Hay 
for their Security againſt the Cold of the Night ; but open 
tzem in Sun-ſhiny Days, and again in favourable warm 
Shower. | | o. 
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OCTOBER. Scorpio m, or the Scorpion. 


In this Month, it is proper to ſet Fruit-ſtones ; ſet them 
three Inches deep, andthe ſharp End.uppermoſt, and cover 
them with Straw: Alſo you may this Month ſow Genoa 
Jettuce, which with ſmall Care, will be good Sallading all 
inter; cover them with Bell Glaſſes in hard Weather. 


NOVEMBER. Gagittary , or the Archer, 


Now trench and fit Ground for Artichokes, and plant 
Trees for Standards and Walls. Alſo lay in your Cellars, 
Carrots, 'Turnips, Parſnips, Cabbages and Colliflowers for 


Sued, to be tranſplanted in the Spring. Now allo take up 
Po.atoes for Winter's Spending. 


DECEMBER. Capricorn VF, or the Goat. 


In this Month, prune Standard Trees, and Wall-Fruit- 
"Jew 28 and Stocks for Grafting; ſet early Peas and 

22vs, &c, 

Le ſore this Head of Gardening is concluded, it may be 
p oper to ſay ſomething in relation to Inoculating or Graft- 
ing. 

Goafiing is accounted the nicelt Piece of Art relating to a 
G::rdener ; the meaning of the Word Inoculating or Graſt- 
irg (being now a familiar Word on another Occaſion) is to 
transform or reform the Fruit of one Tree into that of ano- 
ther, by an artificial tranſpoſing or tranſplanting of a 'Twig 
or Scion, a Bud or Leaf taken from the ſame Tree, or of 
ſcine other kind, and placed or put to, or into, that of 
another, called Grafting in the Cleft, 

The beſt Time for gathering Grafts is in the middle of 


February. Obſerve that the Scion is to be cut below the 
Root, | 


Grafting in the Cleft. 
* Firſt cut or ſaw off the Top of the Stock to a curious 
Smcothneſs ;. then cut two Gaſhes with a ſharp Knife; then 
with ſmall Wedges, ſharpened according to the Bigneſs of 
the Graft, being thruſt in, raiſe the Bark of the Stock, and 
ut in the Graft, exactly ſhaped as the Wedge; then cloſe 
it hard with your Hand, and bind it about with Clay and 
Horſe-dung mixed. In this manner may any Fruits 
grafted, whether Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cherries, Se. 
The Apple is commonly grafted on Crab-Tree Stocks. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


For Marking on Linnen ; how to Pickle and 
| Preſerve ; to make divers Sorts of Wine of 

our Engliſh Product ; together with many ex- 
| cellent and approved Medicines, Salves, Cc. 
neceſſary in all Families, | 


8 _— 
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A many Things have being ſpoken to, for the Infor- 
mation of the younger Sort of the Male-kind, {o 1: 
Er be amiſs to ſay ſome ſmall Matter in relation to the 
uction and Benefit of the Female- kind. And firſt, 


OF Marking. 


This is indiſpenſibly neceſſary and uſeful for the trainin 
up the younger Sort of the Female-kind to the Needle, it 
being introductory to all the various and ſundry Sorts of 
Needle- work pertaining to that Sex: Therefore I have ſet 
down the Alphabet in Capitals, or Great Letters, and Small, 
likewiſe the F igures, that Girls or Voung Women, by often 
Practice, may ſoon attain to Perfection in Marking on Lin- 
nen. The Marking Copies are as follow. 
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Of Pickling, Preſerving, Candying, Oc. 


To pickle Cucumbers. 


ASH them, and dry them in a Cloth; then take 

Water, Vinegar, Salt, Fennel- Tops, ſome Dill- Tops 
and a little Mace; make it ſharp enough to the Taſte ; then 
boil it a while; then take it off, and let it ſtand till cold; 
then put in the Cucumbers, and ſtop them down cloſe, and 
within a Week they will be fit to eat, | 


To pickle Cucumbers green. 


Take two Quarts of Verjuice or Vinegar, and a Gallon 
of fair Water, a Pint of Bay-ſalt, a handful of green Fen. 
nel or Dill; boil it a little, and when cold, put it into a 
Barrel, and then put the Cucumbers to the Pickle, and you 
may keep them all the Year. 


To pickle French Beans. 


Take them before they are ripe, and cut off the Stalks; 
then take good Wine Vinegar, and boil it with Pepper and 
Salt; ſeaſon them to your Palate, and let it ſtand till cold; 
then take the Beans, and put them into a Pot, placing Dill 
between the Layers, and then put in the Pickle, and cover 
them cloſe for three Weeks; then take the Pickle, and boil 
it again, and put it to the Beans boiling hot; cover them 
cloſe, and, when cold, they will be fit to eat. 

Or French Beans may be pickled thus: Take your Beans 
and ſtring them, boil them tender, then take them off, and 
let them ſtand 'till cold; then put them into Pickle of Beer; 
Vinegar, Pepper, Salt, Cloves, Mace, and a little Ginger. 


To pickle Eliern, or any other Buds of Trees. 


Give them one or two Walms with Vinegar, Salt, whole 
Pepper, long Mace, and alittle Lemon-peel in Pieces ; then 
drain them, ard let the Buds and Liquor cool ſeparately; 


afterwards put them in a Pot, and cover them with your 


- Pickle, 


To pickle Wallnuts to eat like Man gots. i 
Take green Wallnuts before the Shell is grown to any 
Hardneſs in them; pick hey rom the Stalks, and put 
them into cold Water, and ſet them on a gentle Fire till 
the outward Skin begins to peel off; then with courſe Cloths 
wipe it off; then put them into a Pot, and put Water and 
Salt therein, ſhiftins it once a Day for 10 Days, till the 


Bitterneſs aud Ditcotouring of the Water be gone; then take 
— 
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z00d Quantity of Muſtard- ſeed, which beat up with Vine- 

xr, till it becomes coarſe Muſtard ; then take ſome Cloves 

#f Garlick, ſome Ginger, and a little beaten Cloves and 
ace; make a Hole in each Nut, and put in a little of this; 

jen take White-wine Vinegar, and boil them together, 

hich put to the Nuts boiling hot, with ſome Pepper, Gin- 
er, Cloves, and Mace, as alſo ſome of the Muſtard and 
arlick, which keep cloſe ſtopped for Uſe. 


To pickle Muſhrooms. 
Firſt blanch them'over the Crowns, and barb them be- 
eath; then put them into a Pan of boiling Water, then take 


tem forth, and let them drain; when they are cold, put 


hem into 18 Pot or Glaſs, and put to them Cloves, Mace, 
inger, Nutmeg, and whole Pepper; then take White- 


ine, a little Vinegar, and Salt: So pour the Liquor into 


he Muſhrooms, and ſtop them cloſe for Uſe. 
To pickle any Sort of Flowers for Sallads, as Clove- 
Gilly Flixwers, &C. | 

Put them into a Gally-pot, with as much Sugar as they 

cigh ; fill them with Wine Vinegar ; To a Pint of Vine- 

ut, a Pound of Sugar. 

Jo fickle Samphire, Broom- Buds, Aſhen- Keys, Purſlain, &c. 
Take Samphire, and pick the Branches from the dead 

[eaves ; then lay it in a Pot, and make a ſtrong Brine of 

Water, or Bay- Salt; in the Boiling ſcum it clean; beirg 


nd boiled, and cold, put it to the Samphire; cover it, 10 
er; Wieep it for all the Year; and when there is Occaſion to 1 
r. Wi, take and boi} it in fair Water, but the Water muſt boi! 
before you put it in; when it is boiled, and become green, 
ole Net it cool; then take it out, and put it into a wide-mouth'd 
hen ICaßs, and put ſtrong Wine Vinegar to it, and keep it cloſe 
y: Mr Cie. 
our To pickle Lemon and Orange Peel. _ 
Poll them in Vinegar and Sugar, and put them into the 
ame Pickle : Obſerve to cut them in imall long Thapes, 
any te Length of half the Peel of your Lemon: It ought to be 
put boi'd in Water before it is boil'd in Vinegar and Sugar. 
"All To preſerve green Apriciis. 78 
oths Take them when they are ſmall and tender; peel them 
and nd put them in hot Water, but let them not boil; let them 
thel e there till they begin to be green, then take them out, 
take nd put them in cold Water, then boil your Sugar, and let 
eur Apricots run a little of the Water from them, then 
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ut them into the Sugar, and let them boil till the Syruy 

3 thick; then put them into an earthen Pan, ard | 
let them remain there a Week; then put them into a pre the 
ſerving Pan, and make them boil again till the Syrup grog 
thick ; then put them once more into an earthen Pan, ar; 
let 8 till they are cold; then take them out of 61 
their Syrup, and lay them on your Ardoiſe: then dry then - 
in your Stove, and turn them often till dry; then put the 
in Boxes on Paper. | 

To pre ſei de Fruit geen. 

Take Pippins, Apricots, Pears, Plumbs, or Peaches, whe 
they are green; ſcald them in hot Water, and peel then 
then put them into another Water, not ſo hot as the fir 
then boil them very tender, and take the Weight of the: 
in Sugar, and put to them as much Water as will make: 1 
Syrup to cover them; then hoil them ſomewhat leiſureh 4 
and take them up; then boil the Syrup till it be ſomewha 
thick, and when cold, put them together. 

To priſerve Raſberries. 

Take good Raſberries that are not too ripe, but ver 
whole; take away the Stalks, and put them into a flat 
bottom'd earthen Pan ; boil Sugar, and pour it over you 
Raſberries, then let them ſtand to be cool, and when the 
are cold, pour them ſoftly into your preſerving Pan, and lc 
them boil till their Syrup be boiled pretty thick ; ſcum the 
very well in the boiling ; this done, put them in Pots, and 
when cold, cover them up cloſe for Uſe. 8 

To preſerve Barberries. e 

Take one Pound of Barberries pick'd from the Stalks 
put them into a Pottle Pot, and ſer it in a Braſs Pot full 0 
ot Water, and when they be ſtewed, ſtrain them, and pull c 
to the Barberries one Pound 3 of Sugar, and to them put IF fo 
Pint of Red Roſe Water, and boil them a little ; then takM th 
half a Pound of the faireſt Cluſters of Barberries you ca w 
get, and dip them in the Syrup while it is boiling ; th ca 
take the Barberries out, and boil the Syrup till it is thick 
and, when cold, put them in Glaſſes with the Syrup. 

| To preſerve Currants. | 

Lay a Layer of Currants, and then a Layer of Sugar, anq .. 
ſo boil them as before preſcribed for Raſberries ; ſcum then 
in boiling till the Syrup is pretty thick; then take them 0! 
and when they are cold, put them in Gally-pots or Glal: 
cloſely ſtopped. | 
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To priſerve Wallnts green. 


UN pin the Wallnuts till the Water taſtes bitter, then take 
1 them off, and put them in cold Water; peel off the Bark, 
end weigh as much Sugar as they weigh, and a little more 
water than will wet the Sugar; ſet them on the Fire, and 
1 when they boil up, take them off, and let them ſtand two 


Days, and then boil them again once more. 
0 To preſerve Crapes. 
Stamp and ſtrain them; let them ſettle a while; before 
you wet a Pound of Sugar, or Grapes with the Juice, flone 
hen the Grapes, and ſave the Juice in the ſtoning; take them 
mcf, and put them up. 


rſt To preſerve Cherries. 4 
ny Firſt take ſome of the worſt Cherries, and boil them in 
© AY fir Water, and when the Liquor is well coloured, firain it; 


then take ſome of the beſt Cherries, with their Weight in 
beat-n Sugar; then lay one Layer of Sugar, and another 
W of Cherrics, till all are laid in the preſerving Pan; then 
pour a little Liquor of the wortt Cherries into it, and boil 
the Cherries till they are well coloured; then take them up, 
ard bojl the Syrup till it will button on the Side of a Plate, 
and when they are cold, put them up in a Glaſs cloſe co- 
vered for U ſe. 5 


To candy; Cherries. 


Take Cherries before they be full ripe, and take out the 
Stones; then take clarified Sugar boiled to a Height, and 
pour it on them. 


ls To candy Pears, Plums, Apricets, &. 


| oi Take them, and give every one a Cut half through; then 
pull caſt Sugar on them, and bake them in an Oven, as hot a» 
ut WF for Manchet, cloſe ſtopped ; let them ſtand half an Hour, 
ak then lay them one by one upon Glaſs Plates to dry, and they 
call vill appear very fine and clear: In this Manner you may 
heiß candy any other Fruit. ; 


Ck To candy Flixwers. 
Pick them very clean, and to every Ounce of Flowers 
d two Ounces of hard Sugar, and one Ounce of Sugar- 
I candy, and diſſolve them in Roſe- Water; then boil them, 
ul they come to Sugar again, and when it is almoſt cold, 


put in your Flowers, and itir them together, &c. 
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Of the making ſundry Sorts of Engliſh Wines ] gen 
Currant-IWine. i 17 
ICK the Currants (when they are full ripe) clean from hat 
the Stalks, then put them into an Earthen Veſſel, and pou ſce 
on them fiir and clean hot Water, that is, a Quart of Wa gr 
ter to a Gallon of Currants; then bruiſe or maſh them to 
gether, and let them ſtand and ferment ; then cover them 
ior twelve Hours, ſtrain them through fine Linnen into Pr 
large Earthen Crock, (as they ſay in SH] and then pu * 
the Liquor into a Caſk, and thereto put a little Ale-Ye!; N 


and when worked and ſettled, bottle it off: This is exceed 
ing pleaſant, and very wholeſome for cooling the Blood: 
In a Week's time it will be fit for Bottling, 


Artificial Claret. G 
Take fix Gallons of Water, two Gallons of the beſt Cy 
der, and thereto put eight Pounds of the beſt Malaga. Rai 
fins bruiſed ; let them ſtand cloſe covered in a warm Place n 
for two Weeks, ſtirring them every two Days well toge ec 
ther; then preſs out the Liquor into a Veſſel again, and 7 
add to it a Quart of the Juice of Barberies, and a Fint o f 
the Juice of Bramble-berries, or Raſherries, (which perhap « 
is the beſt) to which put a Pint of the Juice of Black-Cher- 1 
ries; work it up with Muſtard-ſeed covered with Dread 
Paſte for three or four Days by the Fire- ſide; after which | 
let it ſtand a Week, then bottle it off, and it will become! 
near as good as, if not exceed, common Claret. | 
Gooſbirry Wine. 
The beſt way is to take to every three pounds of Fruit, 
one Pourd of Sugar, and a Quart of fair Water ; boil the 
Water very well, but you muſt put the aforeſaid Quantity 
of Sugar when it is boiled; bruiſe the Fruit, and ſeep it 
twenty-four Hours in the Water; ſtir it ſometimes, then 
firain it off, and put the Sugar to it, and let it ſtand in 2 
Runlet cloſe ſtopp'd for a Fortnight ; then draw it off, and 
ſet it up in a cool Cellar, and in two Months it will be Al 
to drink. 
Raſberiy-Niue. 
Take the Raſberries clear from the Stalks ; to a Gallon 
of which put a Bottle of White-Wine, and let them in ful 


in an Earthen Veſtel two or three Days cloſe covered, then 


bruiſe the Berries in the Wine, and ſtrain thro' fine Low 
gen * 
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cently, then let it ſimmer over a moderate Fire, ſcum off 
the Froth, and then ſtrain it again, and with a Quarter of 
2 Pound of Loaf Sugar, to a Gallon, let it ſettle; then in 
half a Pint of White-wine boil about an Oounce of well 
ſcented Cinnamon, and a little Mace, and put the Wine 
trained from the Spice into it, and bottle it up. 


Damſon-Wine. 

Dry the Damſons in an Oven after you have drawn your 
Bread, then to every Quart of Damſons put three \Quarts of 
fair Water, but firſt boil it very well; then put the Water 
and Damſons into a Runlet with Sugar; and having ſtood 
a Time ſuflicient, bottle it oſt. 

Wine of Grapes. 

When they are fully ripe, in a dry Day, pick off thoſe 
Grapes that are ripeſt, and {ſqueeze them in a Fatt or Preſs 
made for that Purpoſe, in which mult be a fine Canvaſs Bag to 
contain the Grapes ; and when in the Preſs, do not ſqueeze 
them ſo hard as to break the Stones, if you can help it, be- 
cauſe the bruiſed Stones will give the Wine a diſagreeable 
Taſte : Then ſtrain it well, and let it ſettle on the Lees, in 
ſuch a Caſk or veſſel as you may draw it off without raiſing 
the Bottom; then ſeaſon a Caſk well with ſome ſcalding 
Water, and dry it or ſcent it with a Linnen Rag dipped in 
Brimſtone, by fixing it at the Bouge, by the Bung or Cork; 
then put the Wine into it, and ſtop it cloſe for 48 Hours ; 
then give it Vent at the Bouge, with a Hole made with a 
Gimblet ; in which put a Peg or Faucet, that may eaſily 
be moved with the Fingers ; then in about two Days 'Time 
clole it up; and in about two or three Months Time it will 
Ap for drinking, and prove almoſt as good as French 

me. 

Wine of Strawberries or Raſberrics. 

Maſh the Berries, and put them into a Linnen Bag, as a- 
boveſaid for the Grapes, and ſqueeze them into a Caſk, and 
then let it work as aforeſaid in the Grape Receipt, &c. In 
this manner may Cherry-Wine be made; but then you 
mult break the Stones, contrary to hat was ſaid betore 
concerning the Grapes. - 


A ſhort ay for Cherry-Wine, 


Squeeze the Juice of Cherries into a Caſk, and thereto put 
a ſmall Quantity of Sugar correſponding to the Quantity of 
Juice ; and when Rood a Month, it will be pleaſant Liquor, 


P 4 Blacl- 
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Black-Cherry Wine. 

In the fame Manner, take a Gallon, or more, of the 
Juice of Black-Cherries, and keep it in a Veſſel cloſe ſtop- 
ped till it works; and after it is fine, add an Ounce of Su- 
gar to each Quart, and a Pint of White Wine. 

* To make Cyder. 

Grind, ſtamp, or pound your Apples, and put them into 
a Preſs, and ſqueeze them through Hair Bags into a Pub; 
then let it ſettle, and according to your Quantity of Juice, 
= in ſome Sugar at Diſcretion ; then work it up with Ale- 

eſt, and let it ſtand a Week; then prepare your Veſſel; 
according to the Quantity, clean and dry; then put it up; 
after which, put into a Bag two Pounds of ſtoned Raiſins, 
two Ounces of whole Ginger, and two Ounces of Iſing-glaßs, 
and ſee it tied tight with a ſtrong String fixed without fide 
the Barrel, that the Bag may fink to the Bottom ; and after 
two Months it will be fit for Ufe. 

Mead. 

Take ſix Gallons of Water, and thereto put ſix Quarts of 
Honey, ſtirring it till the Honey be thoroughly mixed; 
then {et it over the Fire, and, when ready to boil, ſcum it 
very well; then put to it one Quarter of an Ounce of Mace, 
and as much Ginger, and half an Ounce of Nutmegs, ſome 
ſweet Majoram, I hyme, Sweet Briar, together a Handful; 
then boil them in the Liquid, then let ſtand by till cold, 
and then barrel it up for Ufe. 

ell. 

Let them be of Apples, Currants, Ra ſberries, Sc. Take 
out the clear Liquor (when ſqueezed) and boil it with Sugar 
till it is as thick as a Jeily ; then put it up in Glaſſes. 


Pl 


Family Medicines, 
Almonds of the Ears fallen dbæun. 

Take a little Bole Armoniac in Powder, and with it mix 
ſome Venice Turpentine, ard ſpread it on Sheeps Leather 
as broad as a Stay, and apply it under the Throat, from 
Ear to Ear. 

Argue. 

Drink the Decoction (chat is, the boiling off of any Herb) 
of Camomile, and ſweeten it with "Freacle ; which drink 
when warm in Bed, and ſweat two Hours. Or to the Wriils 
apply a Mixture of Rue, Muſtard, and Chimney-ſcot, by 


way of Plaiſter. 
{thma, 
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Afihma, or Shortneſi of Breath. 
Take a Quart of Aqua Vitæ, one Ounce of Anniſeed 
bruiſed, one Ounce of Liquorice ſliced, half a Pound of 
ſtoned Raiſins, and let them ſteep 10 Days in the above- 
mentioned; then pour it off into a Bottle, with two Spoon- 
fuls of fine Sugar, and ſtop it very clole. 
| St. Anthony's Fire. 
Take a Purge ; and anoint the Place with the Marrow of 
Mutton. 
Bruiſ: or Scald Outward, 
Take a Quart of Neats-foot Oil, half a Pound of Red 
Lead, two Ounces of Becs-wax ; boil them together three 


Hours, and ſtir them well.-Or, Oil of Eldern bathed, or 


rubb'd on the Place, will have the ſame Effect. 


P, uiſes Inward. 
Drink the Decoction of Comfrey with Bread and Butter. 


Bound in the Bedy. 


Take Cream of Lartar, mixed with Honey, very fre- 
quently. | 


Piles or Sores. 


Lat Roſemary and Sage with Bread and Butter, and apply 

Whieat-Flour and Honey by way of Plailter. 
Bloody Flux. 

Take as much Linnen-Cloth as will make a Suppoſitory ; 
being wrapp'd round Button-wiſe; wet it in the beſt Aqua 
\ ita, or Aqua compoſita ; which, properly applied, will 
teip them in two or three Applications. This is an ap- 
proved and ſure Medicine. | 

Bleeding at the Noſe. 

Put into your Noſtrils Coney-wool rolled in Bole Ar- 
moniac. 

| Blond purged. 


Drink often of the Tea of Ground Ivy, or of Saſlafras 


Chips, 


Canter in th? Meout!. 
Take the Juice of Plantain and Rote- Water mixed, and 
with it frequently waſh your Mouth. | 
For a Cough. ; 
When you are going to Bed, drink Brandy, Treacle, and 
Sallad Oil, mixed: Or, Take a Mixture of Butter and 


3 Convul- 


brown Sugar. 
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C:nualfions in Children. 

Take unſlacked Lime one Quart, and to it put five Quarts 
of Spring-water ; let it ſtand 24 Hours, in which Time flir 
it three times, {cum it, and take the cler Water, and let 
it ſtand 12 Hours more, and ſtrain it through a Cloth ; and 
being put into an Earthen-pot, put to it Aniſeeds and Fen- 
nel Sceds, of each a Quarter of a Pound ; Liquorice bruiſed, 
and Saſſafras, of each an handful : Let them ſtand four or 
five Days, and then let the Child drink a Quarter of a Fiat, 
Morning and Evening, as long as it laſteth. 

Conſumplicn, 

Take as much new Milk as a common Still will hold, 
to which put the Herbs following, vis. Hyſſop. Cowſlip 
Leaves, Horehound, and Colts foot, of each a handful; 
and of Maiden-hair one Ounce ; let them ſtand all Night, 
then ſtil! them off; and when it is to be drank, ſweeten it 
with Syrup of Ccwſlips, or good Sugar. | 

Cholick. 

Beat the Eips of wild Roſes (gathered in Winter) into 
Powder, and half as much ſliced Nutmeg ; mix them, and 
take ſome in all your Drink: This is an excellent Remedy. 

19 cure Dreught in an Ague. 

Take a ſmall Quantity of Burridge, Sorre!, Violet Leaves, 
and Strawberry Leaves; ſeethe them in two Quarts of fair 
running Water 'till it conſume to one Quart; then take I- 
monds and blanch them, and when beaten, put them to the 
aid Water, and to it put a little Sugar, and drink it warm, 

Drepſg. 

Take Proom-Aſhes, and \uſftard-ſeed ſteeped in a Pint 

of White-wine: of which drink often. Approved. 
For a Sore Throat. 

Take Columbines and Cinquefoil, ſtamp them, and 
ſtrain them into Milk, and drink it very warm. 

| For the Gripes. 

Take a fliced Nutmeg in a Quartern of Brandy warmed 
over the Fire; to which put the Beaten Volk of an Egg, 
with a little Water and Sugar; ſtir them together over the 
Fire to thicken a little: Take it at Night going to Bed. 

For the Stone, or Stoppage of Urine. 

Take a Quantity of Thyme, Parſley, Tops of Fennel, and 
Cinquefoil a little Quantity, five or ſix Cloves of Garlick ; 
Ramp them all together, and ſtrain them into White-wine 
or Ale, and drink of it Morning and Evening. 7 

7 
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To cauſe an Appetite. 

Seethe Centaury in fair Water, and drink it in a Morning 
faſting, to the Quantity of nine Spooufuls, lukewarm, for 
three Days. 

An eaſy and ſafe Purge. 

Take Cream of Tartar one Ounce ; jalop and Brimſtone 
of each a Quarter of an Ounce: The Jalop mutt firſt be 
beaten into fine powder; and mix them thoroughly together 


in a Mortar; but if the Perſon be hard to work on, put two 
Drams of Jalop more. 


Smull-Pox. 
When warm in Bed, drink mulled Ale with Marygold- 


Flowers, and ſweat a little, to bring them thoroughly out; 
and to keep them from ſinking, take Brimſtone and Treacle. 


Fei the Itch, 


Take Frankirce1ie and beat it ſmall, and mingle it with 
Oil of Bays, and therewith anoint all over. 


Fo, a Burn or Scald. 


Take Oil of Eldern, and anoint the Place: This is a ſu:e 

Remedy. 
gainſti a Fever. 

Take a Handiul of Bay Leaves, and a large Handful of 
red Sage; ſeethe them in two arts of Ale, till they cons 
to one, and let the Patient {being in Bed; drink thereof a 
good Draught warmed, with a little Sugat.. 

To make an approved Ointment for old Aches, &C. 

Stamp Smallage, and add to it ſome Aqua vitæ, and 
Poar's Greaſe ; ſtir them well together, and anoint the Place 


— 


before the Fire, Evening ard Morning. 
To make Melilot, excellent for Plaifhere. 

Take Melilot, Pimpernel, and Scabious, of each two 
Handfuls; cut them {mall, then beat them in a Mortar 
with two Pounds of Hog's Lard; let it ſtand in the Sun- 
ſhine ſeven or eight Days, (it being uſually made in June) 
then melt and ſtrain it well; then add as many more freſh 
Herbs, and ſet it in the Sun as before, and then melt and 
ſtrain it again; then boil it 'till the Juice is conſumed ; then 
take it oF the Fire, and put to it beaten Reſin, Bees-wax, 
and Venice Turpentine, of each one Ounce ; when cold, put 
it up in Pots, or make it up in Rolls. 
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Good Advice oa GROOM. 


& I HE firſt Part of this Treatiſe is to ſhew you ſomething 


of the Rule of Management, which is from the Day 

of Foaling to his latter End. What a Pity is it, that 
uch a fine Creature as a Horle is (in his Kind) in whatſoever 
5ui;mels you put him to, both at Home and Abroad, fhould 
e abuſed ! and what bad Uſage there is at this Time com- 
:1.\)tted, for want of a right Management, and good Uſage 
»f fome Horſes that are now bred ! For when he is well 
ved, and has not good Care taken of him, he will ſoon 
in the Condition that a great many are. 

Having given you a brief Account of the Care you mult 
{we to prelerve the Beauty of this noble Beaſt ; and what 
i121fure it is for any Lord and Maſter to ſee them in good 
i:ealth and Proſperity, the Choice of your Breeders is the 
1. 11, Article; then all the reſt hes in a right Management, 
et your Horſes be what Size they will; the Size that you 
che your Horſes to be, that Size you mult make Choice 
on for your Breeders; and afterwards the Care lies in the 
Malters and Servants that ride and feed them. 'I'hoſe Men 
that love good Horſes, mult always be careful in Riding, and 
the Groom be very neat in his Stable, and to dreſs him 
very well, and keep him very warm, ſtuff his Feet, and 
greaſe his Heels with any freſh Greaſe ; and when he 1s 
not, don't waſh him, but rub him well down ; give him 
his Feed in due Time, and always obſerve, that his Shoes 


De falt when he goes out of the Stable, and always keep 
; your 
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your Saddles and Bridles in a Readineſs: Buy 172 Hay and 
Corn, and good Litter, and this is the Buſineſs of a Groom. 
And he muſt be of good Temper, and not hady if te 
Horſe commits a. Fault, not to beat him with unlawful 
Weapons, for fear of any Accident, but give him mild 
Correction 'till he is ſenſible he has committed a Fault; 
and when he is broke of it, you mult make much of him, 
aud encourage him in his well doing. The Rider mult al- 
ways be upon his Guard; you mult obſerve to take the beit 
Road you can, and all Advantages in any hard Labour that 
you put him to, and not to ſtrain, or beat him out ot“ his 
Wind; keep him with a ſtreight Rein, for that keeps his 
Wind, and ſupports his Spirits, ſo that he will go through 
his Work with Chearfulneſs. 

So that every Gentleman or Farmer that would have good 
Horſes, and preſerve their Health, (which I believe all 
Men are wi:ling to do) muſt be careful to obſerve all the 
Points belonging to a Horſe, as to his Feeding, not to fling 
him a Feed of Corn, or a Bit of Hay; that will not do, but, 
he mult have good Dreſſing, proper Seaſon for his Feed and 
Exerciſes, which is left to the Care of the Groom, who is 
not to ride him beyond his Strength. When he goes out of 
the Stable give him 'I'ime to empty his Body, and do not 
whip or ſpur him, but mildly ride him. | 

Keep a good Guard before your Eyes in Riding or Jump- 
ing, ſo by your Care you may preſerve your Horſe, and 
gain yourſelf Reputation from thoſe you ſerve. And when 
you come to read over this Treatiſe, I don't queſtion but 
you will find great Satisfaction concerning this noble Crea- 
ture. 5 

RULE te FIRS r. 

Firſt, You are to take Notice, that I ſhall ſhew you how 
you ſhall chuſe your Horſes and Mares, and how they ought 
to be managed in Breeding, &c. There are ſome People 
of that Opinion, that there is great Difference as to the 
Colour of a Horſe ; but it is my Opinion, there can be little 
or no Difference in that, for there are good Horſes of all 
Colours, as well as bad : But the beſt Colours for Beauty are 
a Coal Black, a bright Bay, or a good Grey, or a Dun is 
very well ; any of theſe Colours betore mentioned are very 


agreeable, and moſt likely to prove good Horſes ; on the 


contrary, Horſes that are bald-faced, wall-eyed, or white 
Feet, or any Mixture of Colours, are not ſo well, Let him 
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be of a true Shape and Make; if he has a little White on 
his Feet, or what you call a Stzr, or a Snip on his Noſe, 
it is an Ornament to a Horſe. Thoſe Horſes that are of a 
mix'd Breed are apt to be given to Humours, Running at 
the Heels or Eyes, and ſome will be of a malicious Tem. 
per; but {ee that he be of a good Breed both from Horſe 
and Mare, and then you need not doubt but he will anſwer 
your Expectation, if it pleaſe God no Misfortunes happen 
to him. 

The next Thing I ſhall treat on, is the Manner of Breed- 
ing, to know the true Size of your Horſe and Mare, let 
them be for Coaching or Hunting. Let your Horſe be fit 
teen Hands high, and the Mare fourteen Hands and a half, 
for it 15 3 the Horſe ſhould have the Advantage of the 
Mare, for when the Mare is higher than the Horle, there 
may happen a great many Accidents to the Horſe, by over- 
Rraining himſelf in being tco fond of the Mare. 

Now J have given you an Account of their Height, 1 
ſhall proceed to give you ſome Account as to their ge, 
which ought to be about five or fix Years old when ti.cy 
come together. 

The next Thing I ſhall preſcribe, is to give you ſome 
Directions how to know the Shape of a Horſe, and how 
he ought to be made. Let your Horſe be of a true Shape 
in all Parts of his Body, let his Head be ſmall, and his 
Ears the ſame, and ſtand upright, his Neck ſhort and thick; 
with a large Mane, weil breaſted, with a round Body, ribb'd 
up to his Buttock, with a middle ſig'd Dock, and be {ure 
that his Stones be both come down, and both of a Size, 
not broken belly'd, well ſpread behind, his Legs flat and 
well-jointed, ſhort Paſterns, with his Feet bro: d at the Heels, 
his Hoof as black as a Cherry, and his Eyes ſtanding full in 
his Head, with a briſk Look, and brown as a Berry. And 
by chuſing your Horſes, the ſame Rule is to be obſerved in 
chuſing your Mares; be ſure let them be both of a Colour, 


with their Marks both alike, then you will not mils of 


your Breed ; for when you have them according to your 
Deſire, in right Shape and Colour, and perfectiy ſound in 
all Parts, you cannot fai! of a good Breed. 

Put there are a great many Men that have lame Horſes 
or Mares, or blind ones, who will ſay, I will turn them 
to Graſs, they will ſerve to breed on, which is a very 
wrong Notion, and very often infects the Foal; ſo m the 
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ſame Diſtempers which the Horſe or Mare has, will certainly 
attend the Foal. 

Now by this great Miſtake Men run into Errors, and take 
little or no Care to preſerve thoſe which are ſound and fit 
for Breeders, which if they be not bred ſound, 'tis a Thing 
impoſſible to make them found afterwards. Courteous 
Reader, I have endeavoured to give you a full Account of 
the Manner of chooſing your Breeders in all the Points re- 
lating thereto, I ſhall therefore proceed to give you ſome 
uſeful Obſervations concerning the ordering your Foals, till 
they be of Age, and fit for proper Service. 


RK U-L Ei dees. 


As ſoon as your Mares come to foal, keep them aſun- 
der; for when there are two Mares together, and both have 
Foals by their Sides, as 'tis very well known that a Mare 
is mighty fond of her Foal, ſo for that Reaſon they ought 
not to be together; for if one Foal goes to the contrary 
Dam, and ſhe finds it not her own, the Mare will ſpite- 
fully bite and kick it, and by that means the Foal may be 
ſpoiled ; for when they are ſo young and tender, the leaſt 


Kick that is may make Cripples of them as long as they 
0 


live, and the Care you have taken before is all loſt ; ſo I 
adviſe you to Icep them aſunder *till they be a Year old, 
which is the proper Age to wean them, and not before, 
becauſe their Mouths are fo tender, that it ſtrains their Eyes 
to eat hard Meat, and is apt to bring Humours into their 
Heads, but when they are a Year old, (as I faid before) 
they may eat Oats or Bran, and good ſhort Hay, and you 
may venture to put three or four of them together, bur let 
them be all Foals ; put none of two Years old with them, 
for when they be all of one Age, they will be the better 
able to bear the Blows they may give one another ; ſo that 
there is no great Danger by putting them together; and 


put them in dry Grounds, and give them the beſt of Hay 


you can get in the Winter, and all Oats, no Beans nor 
Peaſe, becauſe they are {o hard that it ſtrains a Foal to eat 
them, | 

But when they are about four or five Years old they may 
eat them ; and he that looks after theſe Foals muſt take 
care he do not learn them any bad Tricks, as to bite him, 
or kick him, but ſtroak them with his Hands, and not 
to play with them, nor point with his Fingers at them ; 


for 
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for when they have learned any Tricks in their Coltage, 'i 
a hard Matter to break them. 

When they come to be fit for future Service, and the 
Man that looks after them uſes them well, and does not 
learn them any bad '['ricks, then they will be mighty fond 
of him, ſo there will be a great deal leſs Trouble when they 
come to be broke; and at four or five Years of Age a Co: 
will be fit to come under the Care of a Rider or Groom, 
to be made fit for his Maſter's Service. 

Having now done with the Szcord Rule, I ſhall proceed 
to the Third, wherein I fhill lay down fome uſeful Obſerra— 
tions relating to the Duty of the Rider, and how to kno; 
when a Horſe is fit for his Matter to ride. 


RU LE UW WES 


When your Horſe comes to be four or five Years of 1ge, 
which is a proper I ime for bringing him to the Buſineſs you 
deſign him for, 

' he firſt Thing that you have to do, is to bring him into 
the Stable for two or three Days, and acquaint Jim with 
another Horſe, and tie him up with a Halter; and the Ri- 
der or Groom mult make much of him, and after that put 
on him a Bridle, and let him ſtand two or three Days with 
the Bit in his Mouth, and that will bring him to bear on 
his Bit, that you may the better rule him when you come 
to back him. 

The next Thing you are to obſerve is, you muſt lead him 
abort in your Hand, and lay a Saddle on his Back; or you 
may let a Boy of ſmall Weight ride him for a Week or 
more ; but be ſure take care that he don't throw him down, 
for that will give him great Encouragement to commit other 
bad Faults, and it will be a great deal more Trouble to bring 
him to his Paces, for he will be always thinking of one 
Thing or another that he may quit you from his Back, 
which if he once gets any of thoſe evil Habits, you will 
find it a hard Matter to break him, for a Horſe is very ſubtle, 
and he will be taking all Opportunities that ever he can. 

I adviſe you to keep a good Guard, and let him not get 
the upper hand of you; for if he finds he gets the Maſtery 
of you, you will find it a hard Matter to break him, as [I 
ſaid before. | 

Be ſure you keep yourſelf ſober when you are to ride; 
keep good Bridles; and good Girths and Stirrups for your 

Buſineſs; 
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Buſineſs ; but I need ſay but little as to the Rider's Buſineſs» 
becauſe every Man that follows that Buſineſs ought not to 
have his Buſineſs to learn when he has his Work to do. 

So I ſhall juſt mention two or three Things more. You 
muſt learn him to walk on boldly, not ſtopping at a Dog, 
or a Poſt, or any Thing of that kind ; for when he does, you 
muſt give him good Correction, and you muſt walk him 
back again, and Jet him know his Fault; then if he goes 
on well, and is made ſenſible that he has committed a Fault, 
make much of him, and you will quickly find that he will 
be mightily encouraged in his Buſineſs, and when he comes 
to a well, he will take Pleaſure in it, and take his Paces 
with a great deal of Delight. 

When he comes to have a good Mouth, and walk well, 
and is not frighten'd at little I hings that he ſees, then you 
may trot and gallop him, and be ſure you well inſtruct him 
in all Points, with a right Management in all his Paces, and 
when you have brought him to all his Paces according to his 
Maſter's Defire, then if he comes to ride him, and finds his 
Temper, and that he carries him well, then the Rider 
gives him Satisfaction ſo far. 

Now I hope the Maſter of the Horſe will be encouraged 
with his Horſe, both for his Profit and for Pleaſure, and 


with as little Trouble as may be, and at as ſmall an Ex- 


pence of breeding a good Horſe as a bad one, with a litile 
more Care of keeping them from Accidents, and chuſing 
your Breeders. 

So if a Man has got a good Horſe, let him be for Run- 
ning or Hunting, or any other Buſineſs, and that Man has 
a mind to part with him, he may have any Money for him 
when his Goodneſs is once known, becaule they are ſo hard 
to begot; for a Horſe is lo fine a Creature in his kind, that 
every Man that gets a good Horſe which is perfectly ſound 
Wind and Limb, he thinks him not too dear, let him coſt 
what he will. 

By obſerving theſe Rules with Care, you may as well 
have a good Horſe as a bad one, for there are the ſame Ac- 
cidents 1n bad Breeders as there are in good ones. 


RULE be Four TH. 


The fourth Thing you are to take Notice of, is the Office 
of a Groom, and that his Maſter may know the Benefit of 


his Servant, 


F. 1ſt 
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Firſt, The Office of a Groom is, to know how to look 
after his Horſes, and how to dreſs and feed them, and give 
them their Exerciſe. 

The firſt Thing you do in a Morning, give your Horſe 
a Feed of Corn, then clean your Stable very clean, then 
dreſs your Horſe, and a Quarter of an Hour after he has 
eat his Meat, give him Water, and then give him Exerciſe 
in a moderate Way till he begins to ſweat, then you muſt 
rub him well down, and you may pull down his Litter, ard 
put a little Hay in his Rack, then leave him for an Hour 
or two, and then rub him with a Bruſh ; thus his Coat will 
ſhine, and he will be as ſteek as a Mole, if he be in good 
Health; for a Horſe ſhews his Illneſs by his Coat's flaring, 
the ſooneſt of any Rule you can go by; for if he catches 
Cold, you may ſoon know it by the gb of the Hair, 
which may be ſeen before it turns to a Cough. 

And if you ride him into the Water, when he is hot, it 
is a bad thing, or let him ſtand wet with his Sweat on him, 
or in a bad Stable when you are abroad on a Journey, and 
a great many more little Accidents that may happen, which 
are too tedious to mention, and which any Man that is a 
Groom cannot but know; for a Man that has good Horſes 
to look after, who is a profeſs'd Groom, cannot but take 
a great deal of Pleaſure to ſee them in good Order, as his 
Maſter does who is the Owner of them. 

And ſo the Office of a Groom is to take care that his 
Horſes are kept from taking Colds as much as poſſible, and 
not to ride them at a great rate, nor yet to beat them with 
unlawful Weapons when they commit a Fault; and in a 
Horſe's well-doing you muſt encourage him, by ſhaking the 
Bridle, or ſtroke him with your Hand, or give him ſome 
pleaſant thing to eat; ſo, by degrees, the Horſe will be as 
fond of you, as you are of him. 

And the Matter of that Servant will, no doubt, take great 
Delight to ſee his Horſes ſo well managed, and in good 
Health. 

Now if theſe Rules ſhall give the induſtrious Groom any 
Knowledge in this Art, I ſhall not think my Labour loſt; 
and by theſe Rules, which are laid down in ſuch a familiar 
way, that any one who has but little Knowledge in his Bu- 
ſineſs may ſoon be a Maſter of it; and if the Maſter has 
any Judgment in Horſes, he may ſoon find out when he 
has a Servant that knows his Buſineſs ; and then if he be, 

you 
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you have great Encouragement in what you have taken in 
hand. 

A Horſe that is ſound, and ſo well bred, which by the 
foregoing Rules is ſet before you, you cannot fail of having 
good Horſes, and I hope you will find the Benefit of it; 
when you come to ſell a Horſe for 20 or 30 Pounds, in four 
or five Years, it will requite you for your Trouble ; there is 
no doubt of it, for a Horſe of that Price is as ſoon fold as 
one of five Pounds; ſo when you have taken it into Conſide- 
ration, you will find it as much Profit as Pleaſare, and 
then you will find what great Miſtakes have been made for 
ſome Years paſt in breeding of Horſes for want of Care; 
which now, at this time, if a Man has got a good Horſe 
that is right ſound, and of a right Shape, if he has a mind 
to part with him, he may have any Money that he will 
aſk in Reaſon for him. What a Pity is it that ſuch a noble 
Creature as this is, ſhould be ſo miſuſed for want of a right 
Management ? 

How many Writers are there who have taken great Pains 


in ſhewing you the Errors and Misfortunes of the Neglect in 
thoſe who pretend to be Breeders of them. 


Now I have given you a few plain Rules to go by, as 


ſhortly as I can, and when you come to make a 'I'r:al of 
them, you will find them to anſwer your End in whatſoever 
Buſineſs you deſign your Horſe for. 


RULE B Fir Tt. 


The Fifth Rule begins with ſome few Directions for buy- 
ing your Horſes, and how to know if they be found. A 
Man ought to be of good Judgement, and very watchful con- 
cerning the Points of a Horle, for there are many of the 
Dealers, and others, who have bad Horſes to fell, will have 
a great many Tricks to put them off if they can. So the firſt 
I'ning you are to obſerve is his Eyes, to ſee if they be well 
fixed in his Head, with a good briſk Look; a full and 
brown Eye is reckon'd the beſt,” but if he has a little blue 
Eye, looks weak, and flags his Ears, that is a great Sign 
be'll go blind. 

If he is very thick under his Jaw, and very narrow, that 
is another bad Sign; but if he has a thin Head, his Fyes 
ſtanding full in his Head, this is a good Sign that he never 
will be blind. Then you may look round him, and ſee 
the Make of his Body, obſerving that he has a good Shape, 


and 
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and is well ribb'd ; and be ſure you obſerve all Parts of 
his Legs, that he has not got Spavins, or Sizew Strains, or 
Splints or Greaſe-heels, or Ring-bones, or Foundered, or 
any other Accidents that may happen of this Kind, or the 
Pole-evil or Fiſtula ; and after you have looked round him, 

ou may examine into all thoſe Diſtempers that belong to a 

orſe, and you mull feel with your Hand upon his Head, 
if he has had any Accidents there, and ſo ſtroke him to tlie 
bottom of his Feet; and if you cannot find any thing amils 
in him that way, you may ride him eaſily, and fee how he 
goes, if he walks well, or if he be lame; if you find hm 
found, then trot him and gallop him till he begins to ſweat, 
and that will give you a great Inſight how his Wind is, for 
that is a great Article which belongs to a Horſe, there be- 
ing no greater Cheat than that among Horſes. 

There be ſome Men that will ſtop the Glanders for two 
or three Days, but when you come to firain him, you may 
ſoon find it cut, for he will fetch his Breath very ſhort, and 
heave if he has any Misfortune in his Wind; he will throw 
his Head about, and blow his Noſtrils if he has the Glan- 
ders. Then you mult feel under his Throat to find if he has 
aay Kernels, and if he has, you may reaſonably believe he 
15 not in a good State of Health, for he is glandered, or 
elſe he has got the Quinſey ; be ſure to ſmell up his Noſe, 
for if he has any of theſe Diſtempers, his Breath will in- 
form you of his Diſtemper ; for a Man that is a Dealer in 
Horſes, and is employed to buy for any Gentleman, had 
reed to have his Wits about him, if he would keep up his 
Character; for many a Man that takes all the Care he 
can, may be cheated, and then the Malter he buys the 
Horſe for, thinks he knew of it, and ſkreen'd it with a 
Deſign to cheat him; o'tentimes a Man is cheated, and 
don't find it out for two or three Days. There are ſo many 
Tricks found out in the Way of Cheating, that it is a thing 
in: poſſible for one Man to find them all out; a good Horie 
being ſo ſcarce to be found, that makes ſo many 'I'ricks be 
play'd; if a Man buys a Horſe, and he proves not to be 
ſound, he would willingly put him off again if he can, 
Now for want of right underſtanding, and good Horles, 
makes the Art of Cheating be ſo much in Faſhion; for a 
Horſe that is right ſound, and of a good Make, will be ſold 
at any Price, 8 
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So every Farmer who has Conveniency for breaking his 
Horſes, will find good Profit in breeding good Horſes, and 
leſs 'T'rouble, than he will with thoſe that are infirm ; for 
in four or five Years 'T'ime they will be fit for Buſineſs, let 
them be for what they will. And if you breed more than 
what you have occaſion for in your own Buſineſs, you 
may have a good Horſe to ſell, which will be any body's 
Money. 

But now many Men who breed Horſes, make no Choice 
of their Breeders, for let them be lame or blind, they will 
ſerve to breed on, which is a very wrong Notion ; ſo there 
is many a Man, who has but little Experience in Horſes, 
thinks that a lame Horſe and a lame Mare, or a blind one, 
may bring as good a Foal as the beſt; and this great Miſ- 
take is the Occaſion of ſo many bad Horſes, for the bad 
Humours that attend the Horſe or Mare, very often attend 
the Foal; and when that comes to grow up, and is put to 
Buſineſs, the Humours flow about him, and put out his Eyes, 
or fall into his Legs or his Feet, and fometimes turn to the 
Pole-evil or Fiſtula ; for it is moſt certain, where Humours 
abound, they muſt in courſe have a Vent ſomewhere, and 


then it is ten to one, whether ever he be made ſound or no 


as long as he lives. 

So by this Misfortune it puts Men upon their Tricks, re- 
ſolving to cheat ſomebody or other, if it is poſſible; then 
that Perſon that buys him, when he finds he 1s cheated, he 
next way ſets a Farrier to work, and puts himſelf to a great 
Expence, but to no Purpoſe, for he never can be made 
ſound ; therefore I wiſh that thoſe who have been, and are 
Breeders, would but take the Pains for one ten Years, to 
follow theſe plain Directions, I doubt not but you will find 
great, Amendment in your Breeders ; and I hope, when you 
come to make Trial of theſe few Rules that you have before 
you, they will inſtru you farther in the Affair of ſo noble 
a Creature as a Horſe is, when he is ſo well bred as he 
ought to be. 1 have only put down theſe few Directions, 
which, I think, may be of Service to any Farmer, that has 
a mind to have a good Horſe to himſelf. 


R U I. E the SIXTH. 


Now the Six Thing is, to give ſome Inſight into the 
great Miſtakes that are made by Farriers who are not Maſ- 
ters of their Buſineſs, and the great Satisfaction of thoſe who 

| | are 
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5 Maſlers of that Art, doing Juſtice to you and him- 
iclf, 

'There are a great many Men, both in Town and Coun- 
try, who are Smiths only, and yet they all pretend to be 
Maſters of that Art ; they will tell you they have a great 
deal of Practice, but when a Man comes to try him, per- 
haps he knows little or nothing of the Matter ; that 1s to 
ſay, they can be no true Judges in this excellent Science. 
Perhaps they may know two, or three, or four Drenches, 


and three or four Purges, which may be very good if they 


were applied properly by an experienced Farrier ; I fay, it 
is not the giving him theſe Drenches, right or wrong, hab 
nab at a Venture, that will anſwer the End, but a Man 
muſt look well into the Horſe, and be ſure he find out the 


right Ailment before he can preſcribe any proper Medicine 
for him to effect the Cure. 


Now there are a great many Men, who will juſt look at 


a Horſe, and no more, and yet they will ſay, I will give 
him a Drench that will cure him; then the Owner of the 
Horſe ſays, take what Care you can of him; ſo the Farrier 
r to work with him, right or wrong, Luck's all; if it 
1appens to do well, that is, if the Horſe does well, then 
that Man 1s cry'd up for an eminent Farrier ; but it is my 
Opinion, no Man can give a right Sentiment where a Horſe's 
Ailment is at firſt Sight, it's a Thing impoſſible ; they ought 
to ſee how he is in his Body, whether he be bound or looie, 
or if he can ſtale, and if he can do both; a Man cannot 
tell by juſt looking on him, he may have a Pain in his 
Bowels, or a Griping in his Belly, or he may have a Pain 
at his Breaſt ; ſo by the Horſe's Motion of his Head, and 
ſtamping with his Feet, gives the Rules you muſt go by to 
find out his Diſtemper, for 'tis a Thing impoſſible for a Man 
to know, that don't ſtay two Minutes with him; and the 
Drenches he gives him may as well kill him as cure him, 
it has the ſame Chance ; now this is the Miſtake that 1s 
made by Farriers. 

For if any Man is a Judge of the Signs of Horſes Motions, 
and the Rules they make tor you to go by, which, when a 
Man has rightly found out his Diſtemper, he can beſt judge 
how to apply proper Remedies for his Diſtemper, let it be 
What it will. 

Now if a Horſe be griped in his Guts, or in his Bowels, 
or if he be bound in his Body, and the Wind cannot n 

Way 
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Way through him, that puts the Horſe into violent Pain, 
and makes him ſtrain to dung and ſtale, and can do neither: 
and if a Man has not a right Underſtanding of his Diſtem- 
per, but gives him a ſtrong Purging Drench, thinking to 
carry it oft, that is the Way that many a Horſe is killed, 
for where one is cured, two are killed by this very Thing; 
I know it to be true, for their Purges muſt be very ſtrong 
made, or elſe they could not work ſo ſoon as they do, for 
they are made of Jalap, Aloes, and Quickſilver ; and if 
the Horſe can neither dung or ſtale, how can his Phyſick 
work ? No, not at all, for he can bring nothing upwards, 
and for want of working downwards, his Belly will ſwell 
like a Drum, and he will die in two or three Hours Time. 
Don't you think this Man has committed a great Error in 
ſo doing ? Yes certainly, for now I will ſhew you how, and 
in what Manner he might have prevented this grand Miſ- 
take, I will leave you to judge of the ſame ; tor when a 
Horſe is bound, he ought to be rak'd, and that very well, 
then give him a Clyſter that is proper, then ſee how he 
goes on a little while, and if you fee Occaſion you may 
rake him again, and give him another Clyſter, and when 
you have ſo done, you may give him a Purge, and when 
you can get the Phyſick quite through him, there can be 
no great Danger of killing him. 

It's not a Man's knowing all the Drugs in an Apothe- 
cary's Shop, nor all the Herbs in a Field, that can make 
him Maſter of his Buſineſs; for a Man that is Maſter of that 
Art, is to find out all the Diſtempers that belong to a Horſe, 
and where his Ails lie; then if he knows that, he will al- 
ways have a Caution, how he muſt make his Remedies, for 
ſear of Accidents ; for ſometimes a Thing that is mild takes 


as much Effect as the ſtrongeſt Thing you can prepare: for 


when a Horſe is in this Condition, as I have been ſpeaking 
of, and you give him a ſtrong Doſe of Phyſick, it check- 
eth, and is a preſent Remedy, Kill or Cure; and if a Man 
cures one Horſe, and kills another, I am ſure that can be 
no Judgment, but a great Folly, both to his Maſter and 
himſelf, if he were made ſenſible of it by a Man that is a 
Judge of it. ä 
And the ſame Rules are to be obſerved in outward Ac- 
cidents, that is, any old Ulcers that have been of a lon 
time ſtanding ; when you ſend for a Farrier, and he looks 
upon it well, he will ſay, Sir, J hope I can cure it; then 
| he 
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he goes to work for a Week or a Fortnight ; then the Mat. 
ter wants to know if he thinks he will do well or not, then 
he ſays, I am in hopes he will, and perhaps he knows no 
more than he did the firſt Time of his coming to him; and 
this 15 the Way of a great many Farriers who are not Maſters 
of their Buſineſs ; but a Man that is Maſter of his Buſineſs, 
can partly tell if he can make a Cure, or not, in that Time, 
or whether the Ulcer proceeds from the Fleſh or Marrow; 
if it proceeds from the Fleſh, it may be cured, but if it pro- 
ceeds from the Marrow, it cannot be cured, for many times 
the Humours proceed from the Dam, and if it happens in 
their Heads, or upon their Backs or Legs, then there can 
be no Cure fo long as he lives; but if a Man will, he may 
tell his Maſter he will do well, and ſo carry it on a long 
time, and at laſt he ſays, it has got to the Bone, and cannot 
be cured. 


Now there is all your Charges loſt, beſides the keeping 


of the Horfe : What a Folly is this in theſe Men, who know 
no better? And this is the Miſtake which theſe make in 
Farriering. 8 
J will now give you ſome Encouragement in what Care a 
Man takes that is a Judge of it, for his own Character, 
and in Juſtice to his Maſter : When you ſend for this Far- 
rier to ice the Horſe, and if he be Sick or Lame, he will 
ſtrictly examine into him to find out his Illneſs, and when 
he has ſo done, he will tell you the beſt of his Judgment ; 
if he is very bad, he will tell you he is afraid he will die, 
but ſays, if you , "eaſe, I will give him ſomething that is 
proper for him, and take all the Care I can. Then he will 
ive him a mild Drench or two, that will work mildly upon 
oth which is far better than a ſtrong Doſe of Phyſick to 
kill him, for Nature will do its Part; this is the Judgment 
of a Man that does Juſtice both to you and himſelf ; for in 
a Week, or Fortnight's Time, he can tell whether he can 


cure him or not; this is the Truth and Juſtice of a Man 


that is Maſter of his Buſineſs. x 
And tis all the ſame in Lameneſs, for if it be an Ulcer, 
he can tell you whether he can make a Cure or no in a ſhort 
Time; for if a Man be Maſter of his Buſineſs, he will juſt- 
ly tell you his Opinion; for if his Medicines do not take 
Effect in a ſhort time, he has no Hopes of a Cure; but if it 


take Effect in a little Time, there is Hope, and he will 


take all the Care he can to make him ſound ; and that 1s 
3 the 
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the true Rule of a Farrier to find out the Nature of his Diſ- 
temper; then when he has found out his Diſtemper, he 
makes up his Remedies accordingly. 

And I hope you will allow that Man to be a Judge in 
this Affair, for he takes as much Pains in it as a Door, or 
an Apothecary does of his Patient; for ſometimes he has 
that Bleſſing, that he can tell where the Pains lie, and how 
2 Horſe is in his Body, by the Motion he makes with his 
Head, or his Legs, for there are no other Rules to go by ; 
for if a Man be lick, and ſends for an Apothecary, he firſt 
tells him where his Illneſs lies before he can proceed to give 
him any Thing, which is the very ſame Caſe ; for if he don't 
frſt know his Diſtemper, he can never make a Cure, but 
all the while he is picking your Pocket by his own Igno- 
rance, and there are a great many have found it fo, I am 
very well aſſured on't ; for there are a great many Ulcers in 
if! Parts of a Horſe's Body that can never be cured, for they 
bring them into the World with them. Sometimes they 
breed by a Pinch or a Blow, or a Prick that may happen, 
and the Humours ſettle there, which can never be cured ; 
you may give him Eaſe for a little while; and that is the 
Reaſon there are ſo many Horſes loſt by not having good 
Breeds, and thoſe that are not perfectly ſound, tho' a Horſe 
that is ſound has Accidents happen to him, yet take it in 
Time, and a Man that is a Judge ſeldom fails of a Cure; 
becauſe there-are no bad Humours attend it, but the An- 
pailh only that a Horſe receives in his Wound, 


R U L E the SEVENTH.” 


dewenthly and laftly, IJ ſhall ſhew you ſome brief and 
plain Rules concerning your Horſe's Health, and how your 
Care ought to be taken, and how Accidents may be pre- 
rented, which has been greatly neglected both by Maiters 
and Servants. | | 

Now concerning Health, which is the firſt and principal 
Thing, I ſhall ſhew you, that when you have taken all the 
Pains, and followed all the Rules which I have given you, for 
the breeding and preſerving your Foals till they be fit for 
the Buſineſs which you deſign them for, then Cate muſt be 
ken as to their Exerciſe and Work; let a Foal's Buſineſs be 
What it will, if you uſe him well, he will take a great De. 
light in his Buſineſs, as well as you do that ride him; and 

lure you don't ride kim out of Reaſon, one Gentleman 
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againſt another, by making of Matches, one ſtriving againſt 
another as long as they can run; you mult think it will be 
a great Detriment to him in ſo doing, which may endan- 
ger his Health, by giving him Heats and Colds, which 
oftentimes endanger. his Lite, if great Care be not taken 
af erwards. 

There is another bad Article, and that is in Hunting; 
ſome Gentlemen, when the Sport begins, will ride as hard 
as they can, and as much more Ground as they need, and 
if the Sport holds long, (which oftentimes it does) then he 
that takes Care, and rides ſoftiy at firſt, will be the firſt that 
comes in; ſo you whip your Horſe, and ſtrain him to get 
in as ſoon as poſſibly you can; thus by Want of Care and 
Judgment you ſpoil your Horſe by ſo doing, and weakea 
his Conſtitution, and ſometimes break his Wind, or other 
Accidents of this Kind ; for a Horſe has a bold Spirit, and 
if you keep no Guard on him, what en you gr ect bit 
to deſtroy him of his Health ? | 

There is another bad Article, and that is, in mpg 

our Horſes : you mult give him proper Time to take his 

eap, (that 1s at a Stile, or a Gate) for if you check him, 
he will be apt to flip ; then if his Leg fhould happen to 
ſip into the Gate or Stile, he may ſpoil himſelf by one 
Means or another, which is a great Fault committed by not 
taking Care, and ſometimes by jumping at a Hedge, or a 
deep Ditch, when you have been riding hard, you ſhould 
have a great Care; for when you find your Horſe weak, 
you ought not to ſpend him ; for if he drops on the Hedge, 
tis ten to one but he ſtakes himſelf; and ſometimes when 
he is weak, and jumping at a Dike, he tumbles backward 
into the Pike, and a great many more Accidents may hap- 

en by thoſe who are not careful in Riding, and are not 
— therein; I will therefore give you a Ne or two in 
a brief Manner concerning Riding, that is, if your Horſe be 
of a bold Courage, you muſt always be upon your Guard, 
i:eep yourſelf in a ſteady Poſture upon his Back, and draw 
him in with a ſteady Hand, and not ſpend him at all; then 
if you ſhould have any Occaſion to jump him, give him 
proper Time to take his Leap, then he will be chearful, 
and not diſheartned ; let him have his Head by a ſteady 
Hand, then he will perform his Work to your Mind, and 
always obſerve to favour him as much as you can. 11 
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Now if the Sport or Exerciſe you follow ſhould hold long, 
your Horſe will come in the firſt, and have the Pre-emi- 
nence of the Field ; and this is the Art of Riding: and you 
that have a good Horſe, and are deſirous to preſerve his 
Health, muſt always obſerve to let him have all the Ad- 
vantage you can give him in hard Riding; for a Horſe of 
a bold Courage, when he comes among other good Horſes, 
will _ one againſt another, let their Buſineſs be what 
It W1L. 

And you that ride them, Maſters or Servants, if they be 
good Horſes, and you give them their Liberty to do what 
they will, they will break their Conſtitutions, and deſtroy 
their Health, and in a little Time they will come to be Food 
for the Dogs, and are deſtroyed ir. the prime of their Years. 

But a Man that is a Judge in Riding, and preſerves his 
Horſe's Health, then he will have his Pleaſure in ſeeing 
what a fine Creature a Horſe is, when he is in perfect 
Health, and how he will perform his Buſineſs with all the 
Pleaſure imaginable ; for all Men upon Earth will allow, that 
a Horſe is the uſefulleſt and fineſt Beaſt in the World; ſo. 
the 'Thing you are to do is, to chuſe good Breeds, and the 
laſt chiefly depends upon your Care. 

Now 1 have gone through the Seven Rules, ſhewing you 
all the plaineſt Methods which by any Means J coula find 
out, and I hope thoſe that deſire to dive into this Affair 
will make Uſe of them; and I hope, with the Bleſſing of 
God, and your Endeavours, you will find they will anſwer 
your Ends, to your entire Satisfaction. 

The next Thing I ſhall take Notice of concerning this no- 
ble Creature, is his true Shape, and the Points, which are 


in Number 32, as you find by the following Scheme. 
1//, The Hoof. 


2d, His Coffin- Joint. 

34, His Paſterns. 

4th, That is, his ſhort Joints, 
5th, His Shin-bone, 

65, The Knees. | 
7th, That is, from his Knees to his Shoulder. 
dth, His Shoulders. 

9th, His Breaſt. 

10/þ, His Neck. 

11%, His Ears. 

I2th, His Forehead, 


5 SO N e ys 
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13/h, His Eyes. T3 
14%, The Hollowneſs of his Brows. 14 
15%, His Jaws. 15 
16:4, His Noſtrils. 16 
17, His Mouth. 17 
18h, 'That is, the true Shape of his Head. 18 
19%, His Mane. 19 
20th, His Withers. 20 
21/7, His Back. 21 
22d, His Sides, 22 
234, His Belly. 23 
24th, His Flanks. 24 
25th, His Rump. 25 
26th, His 'I highs. 26 
27th, His Stones. 27 
28 h, His Tail. 28 
290%, His Truncheon. 29 
zoth, Like a Stay, lower before than behind. 30 


3 ½, His Hams. 31 
324, That his Hoofs be large and crooked, like thoſe of 
a Hart. 32 


Now the Number of Points are particularly ſet down in 
the aforeſaid Scheme, and they are all in the Number of 
the Seven Rules concerning the Shape of a Horſe; ſo if 
theſe Points be all well fixed one to another, then he is ſaid 
to be a well ſhaped Horſe; and they be as true as ever 1 
could find out in any Rule I could go by, 


In the next Place, I ſhall Jos to give you ſome Ac- 
count of the true Frame of a Horſe's Lody, that is, the 
Number of his Joints, and how they are placed, which may 
be of dervice to you, if they ſhould happen to be out of 
Joint; for there is no certain Cure; but tor a Strain there 


is Help, if proper Remedies be applied for the ſame. 


T will in the firſt Place begin at his Head, which is 
his Forehead, and the lower Part of his Jaw, which are 2 
And from the Top of his Head to the End of his 


Tail, are 56 
The Breaſt Bone is fixed to the Ribs, and ſupports 
the Shoulders, which is but l 


Carry over 59 
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Brought over 59 
And the Joints that are from the Coffin - Joint to the 
Top of his Shoulders, and all their Supporters that up- 
hold the Joints of both his Fore-legs, are 23. ; 
And the Number of Joints of his Hind-legs from 
the Coffin- Joint to the Hip-bone, or his Rump, or his 
Dock, are 24 
And his Ribs are the Proportion of his Body. — And 32 
there are as many ſhort Ribs as there are long ones, 
which are to ſtrengthen his Back, and a Guard for the 
other Ribs, ſo that he is able to carry his Burthen, 
without his Back being broke | 32 
So the Total Number of what you may call proper 
Joints, 1s 169 


Courteous Reader, J have now ſet down the Number cf 
Joints belonging to a Horſe as near as I can, according to 
the beſt of my own Judgment, which you will find ſet 
down in the Scheme above-mentioned, which are 169. 
Some aſſert there are 177, but they cannot properly be call 
ed Joints, for they are only little Supporters that attend 
the Joints to ſtrengthen them, and to keep them in their 
wh Places; or elſe how could the Horſe bear his La- 

our, or ſuch heavy Burthens as they carry ? If they were 

not well fixed, and made of a wonderful Strength, they 
could not endure it, for it is thought he is one of the 
ſtrongeſt and fineſt Creatures in the World, and the moſt 
ſerviccable of any Beaſt whatſoever; and ſo every one 
ought to think it a great Bleſſing, that God Almighty has 
given them the Benefit and Uſe of ſuch a noble Creature as 
a Horle. 


Having now gone through the Seven Rules, which I have 
endeavoured to lay down in a plain Manner, ſo that any one 
may underſtand it that can read; I heaitily wiſh, that they, 
whoſe Hands this Book ſhall light into, would take as mucn 
Delight in making Uſe of it, to follow the Directions I 
have given them, as I have done in Penning it: All which 
cannot but be of Ute, as well as Diverſion, to ail thule 
wao delight in good Horles, 
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OW concerning this Affair, I ſhall give you ſome 
Account in the other Part of this Book; that is, 
concerning the Remedies which I have preſcribed in Sickneſs 
or Lameneſs; you will find Receipts for all kinds of Dit- 
tempers, which I have found to be good by my own Ex- 
perience, and very ſafe, if they be rightly prepared, ac- 
cording to the Diſtemper, by a Man of Judgment. 
Now J have put you in a Way how the Horſe is to be 
managed during his Sickneſs or Lameneſs, and how to 
repare his Phyſick without any Danger, and if a Man can 
Lat find out his IIlneſs, tis but your looking into the Book, 
where you may find a Remedy for his Diſeaſe, which, it 
one won't do, you may give him another when you think 
proper, without any Danger at all, for there are no ſtrong 
Doſes of Phyſick to gripe him, or rack him to Death in 
two or three Hours Time, as many have done by giving 
them thoſe ſtrong Doſes, for Nature muſt do its Part; and 
if any Ulcers happen, you have likewiſe Remedies for them, 
which I hope will anſwer your ExpeCation, and give ycu 
good Satisfaction in what you take in Hand, 


The End of the FIRST PART. 
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of that Opinion, to purge and bleed their Horſes 

three or four Times ina Year, let them be ſick or 
well, it is all the ſame; which I think is a quite wrong 
Notion, for if a Horſe be in good Health, there can be no 
Occaſion for Purging or Bleeding, for the good Blood comes 
from him as well as the bad; and Purging puts the Horſe 
out of Order when he is well, ſo I cannot find any Reaſon 
for it when he is in a good State of Health ; but very often 
wants good Drefling, good Feeding, and good Exerciſe, ex- 
cept the Horſe has been uſed to it, or has Humours attend- 
ing him, then Purging and Bleeding 1s proper, for he will 
not do without it ; or if any Accidents happen to him, Pur- 
ging and Bleeding is very proper, and here you will find 
Remedies for the ſame. 


1. 4 Clyſer for a ſimple continued Fewer. 


Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each a large Hand- 
ſul, Camomile half a Handful, Fennel-ſeeds three Drams, 
or half an Ounce; bruiſe them and boil them in three 
Quarts of Water till one Quart be conſumed ; then ſtrain it 
through a Sieve, and diſſolve in it three Ounces of Lenitive 
5 and a Quarter of a Pound of Hog's Lard, Oil, 
or Butter. 


T HERE are many Farriers and Grooms who are 


2. His Water-Drink. 


Put a Quart of Water, with two Ounces of Salt of Tartar, 
into a brazen Pot with a Cover, and ſet it over the Fire, 
till the Salt be diſſolved ; then pour the Water into a Pail, 
and after the ſame Manner diſſolve one Ounce of Sal Armo- 
niac beaten to Powder, into another Quart of Water ; mix 
this laſt Solution with the former, and fill up the Pail with 
common Water, and if your Horſes refuſe to drink it, add 
a little Barley Flour to qualify the unpleaſant Tale, 

Q 
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3. For a Sweat. 


Take three Pints of Milk-Water, and diſſolve in it an 
Ounce of Mithridate ; and when he begins to ſweat, give 
him warm Water to drink, and clothe him up warm. If 
the Fever ends with Rheum from the Mouth and Noſe, 
boil a Handful of Red-roſe Leaves in a Quart of Water, 
diſſolve in it an Ounce of Diaicordium, to be given as a 
Drench. 

4. For a Surfeit, 

Take Senna one Ounce, ſweet Fennel ſeeds, Coriander, 
or Carraway-ſeeds, of either, Half an Ounce, Salt of Tartar 
one Dram; infuſe them in a Quart of boiling Water, paſs 
it through a Sieve, and add to it an Ounce of the Powder 
of Jallop ; to be given in the Morning, and the Hoiſe kept 
faiting for the Space of four Hours before and aſter it; 
when it begins to work, his Water ſhould be warm, ſtrewed 
cy? Oatmeal, or Barley-flour, and nothing given that is 
cold, 


5. Starwves, or Staggers, a Clyſter. 

Take two bitter Apples, boil them in five Pints of Wa- 
ter, pour off the Liquor, and mix it with three Ounces of 
the Juice of Buckthorn Berries, or four Ounces of the Syrup ; 
the ſame Quantity of Oil or Butter. 


6. Another for the ſame. A Purging Drench. 


Boil one bitter Apple in a Quart of Beer, f rain it off, 
and when it is almoſt cold, add to it an Qunce and a halt 
of Jallop, and two Drams of Diagridium ; thele may be 
repeated two or three times, if the Horſe has Strength to 
bear it. 

7. For his Dreſſing. 

He oughtito be exerciſed and rubbed very well down, and 
While he is under ſuch Courſes of Phylick, his Water 
ſhould be warm, and ſprinkled with Oatmeal. 


8, For a Wound or Blow on the Eye. 


The firit Thing to be done in this Cafe is, to open the. 


Neck-vein, taking from' thence a moderate Quantity of 
Blood, and after that, take Conſerve of red Roles, ſpread 


it pretty thick on a Pledget of fine Flax, or clean 9 
an 
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and lay it over the Eye, applying at the ſame time above 
the Eye pits, and about the Temples, Flax dipped in a 
Charge made with Vinegar, the White of an Fgg, and 
Bole Armoniack ; this, by allaying the Heat, will put a 
Check to the Blood. 


9. For Rheum and Inflammation in the Eyes. 


Take white Vitriol half a Pound, Roch Allom three 
Quarters of a Pound, an Qunce and a half of Bole Armo- 


niack, Litharge half an Ounce ; reduce all theſe to Pow-- 


der, then put them into a new glazed earthen Pot, with 
a Pint and a half of Water ; boil it over the Fire without 
Smoke gently, till the Water is all evaporated, and the 
Powders are perfectly dry at the Bottom, fo let it remain 
till the Matter is cold. This is called the Lapis Mirab:lis, 
or the Wonderful Stone. 

Put half an Ounce of this Stone in a Glaſs Bottle, with 
four Ounces of Water, it will make the Water as White as 
Milk in a Quarter of an Hour; waſh the ſore Eye Morning 
and Evening with the Water or Solution. A Solution thus 
made, will keep twenty Days. 


10. A Receipt for the ſa me. 


Take Roman Vitriol and Bole Armoniack, of each one 
Ounce, Camphire a Quarter of an Ounce, powder them 


together, and put half an Ounce of this Powder into tuo 


Pounds of boiling Water, ſtir it well about, then take it off 
the Fire, and let it ſettle, and decant off what is clear by 
Inclination, 'I his is an excellent Remedy, and may anſwer 
the End as well as the other; it may be made ſtronger or 
weaker, as the Practitioner ſhall ſee Occation, 


11. For Lunatic, or Moon- Eyes. 


The chief Thing that is to be done is Purging; but firſt 
open him with a Clylter or two, and then let Purges be 
given him as foliow: Take of the cleareſt ſhining Aloes 
two Ounces, 'T'urbith Root in fine Powder halt an Ounce, 
Diagridium two Drams, Liquorice Powder four Ounces ; 


make them into large Balls with a ſufficient Quantity of 
freſh Butter; let thcie be given in Ale to waſh them down. 
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12. A Purge. 


Take Aloes and jallop in Powder, of each one Ounce and 
a half, Cream of Tartar three Ounces, Diagridium one 
Dram, let this be given in a Quart of Ale without warming, 
or it may be made into a Paſte with Liquorice Powder and 
Butter as the other; and the Cream of Tartar may be diſ- 
ſolved in warm Water, and given him after it begins to work; 
and the Horſe muſt be purged very often, if his Strength 
will bear it. And to waſh his Eyes you will find a Receipt 
in Page 345. No. 10, for Eye-water. 


13. For Films, Mebbi, or Dimneſi of Eyes in Horſes. 


Take unſlacked Lime four Ounces, and pour upon it a 
Quart of boiling Water, and after *tis clear, pour it off 
ently from the Lime, and then filter it through brown 
3 into a clean Braſs or Copper Pan, and ditlolve in it 
one Ounce of Crude Sal Armoniack, letting it ſtand in that 
Veſſel till it turns to a very beautiful blue Colour, then filter 
it as before; let four or five Drops of this Water be in- 
Killed every Day, once or oftner, as there ſhall be Occaſion, 
into the Horſe's Eyes: This Water will keep a long while, 
and is not only uſeful to Eyes, but to waſh all old obſtinate 
Ulcers, and therefore may at any time be made in larger or 
leſſer Quantities as you think proper. He ought to be bled, 


purged, and rowelled, according as you find him in Cale 
to bear it. 


14. For Cold Ciyſters. 


In the Beginning for a Cold, Bleeding and Clyſters. Take 
Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each three Handfuls, boil 
them for the Space of half an Hour in three Quarts of Wa- 
ter, and ſtrain it off, add to it half a Pound of Treacle, 
coarfe Sugar or Honey, and the ſame Quantity of Oil or 
Butter; let it be Blood-warm, and repeated as often as need- 
ful, and hold the Tail as cloſe to him as you can. 


15. For a Chyſſer, a Drench, or Balls. 


And after the laſt give him Garlick, Onions, Brimſtone, 


Honey, Barbadoes Tar, or common Tar; they often ſuc- 
_cced, and that very ſoon, 8 
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16. 4 Drench. 


And after the Drench, to ſweat him, give him an Ounce 
of Venice Treacle in a Pint of Treacle-water, and clothe 
him warm, and he will ſweat; dreſs him, and give him 


moderate Exerciſe ; and take care that he don't get any freſh 
Cold on him. 


17. For Cheft-Foundering. 


Bleed your Horſe in the Inſide of the Thigh, which will 
be found much more ſafe, and anſwer the End much better 


than Bleeding in the Neck ; then give him a Clyſter that is 
for a Cold. 


18. To Sweat him, 


Take Milk-Water one Pint and a half, Treacle-Water 
half a Pint, diſſolve in the Treacle-Water ſix Grains of 
Camphire ; then add an Ounce and a half of Mithridate, 


or two Ounces of London Treacle; mix all together, and 
give it to your Horſe. 


19. For Balls. 


Give him one in the Morning, and one at Night. Take 
Conſerve of Red Roſes two Ounces, Sperma Ceti one Ounce, 
Linſeeds and Fenugreek-ſeeds in Powder, of each one 
Ounce and a half, Liquorice-Powder two Ounces ; let theſe 
be made into four Balls, with Sweet Oil, or Oil of ſweet 
Almonds; by Degrees give him his Exerciſe, which, with 
a cleanſing Diet, will perfe& the Cure. Give one Ball an 
Hour before watering Lime. 


20. For broken-winded Horſes. 


Take four Heads of Garlick, one Ounce of Horſe Ra- 
diſh, ſtamp them in a Mortar, then add an Ounce and a 
half of Brimſtone, and work them up into two Balls with 
as much Sweet Oil as is ſuficient, one to be taken in the 
Morning, and the other in the Afternoon; and all the Re- 
medies in a Cold are alſo profitable and uſeful in this Caſe. 
Give him ſometimes ſcalded Barley inſtead of Oats, and no- 
thing will be more proper than Barley boiled in his own 
Water with Liquorice, which he will drink with Pleaſure, 
atter he has been uſed to it. | 
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21. For Glander'd Horſes. 


Take the Roots of common Burdock ſliced one Hardful, 
of Guaiacum and Saſſafrax Wood, of each half a Pound, 
Monks Rhubarb four Ounces, Senna one Ounce, Salop 
bruiſed two Ounces, Sweet Fennel-ſeeds, or Anniſceds, or.e 
Ounce and a half; boil the Burdock Roots and the Woods 
in two Quarts of Water for the Space of a whole Hour: 
After that put in the other Ingredients, and to a Quart of 
the ſtrained Decoction add a Quarter of a Pound of Honey: 
Let this be given in the Morning, and let his Water alſo 
be warm, and ſweeter.ed with Honey. 


22. A Chſter for the Dry-Gripes, and Pain in the Bowels, 


Take the Leaves of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, and Mer- 
cury, of each three Handfuls ; boil them in three Quarts 
of Water for the Space of half an Hour, and ſtrain it; add 
Lenitive Electuary four Ounces, Spirits of Wine or Brandy 
Half a Pint, Oil or Butter half a Pound : Let theſe be in- 
fuſed lukewarm into his Body : if the Horſe has had a long 
Time a Looſeneſs and Cholic pains, it proceeds from 
Wind and Phlegm. The following Clyſter may be given 
him as the former. 


23. Another fer the ſame. 


Take Red Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, Tops of Centaury, 
the leſs, and Wormwood, of each one Hzndful ; boil them 
in two Quarts of Water to three Pints, and in the Decoc- 
tion diſſolve two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and add half a 
Pint of Treacle-Water, or Spirits of Wine; this will take 
off the Pain, and lie in his Bowels like a Cordial; and in a 
Minute's Time will take off the violent Gripes; and in a 
Quarter of an Hour the Horſe will riſe up to feed, that be- 
fore was like to daſh out his Brains againit the Wall. Purg- 
ing if you pleaſe. 

And after that I recommend gentle Purging with ſuch 
'Things as are hot and penetrating, (and this I do contrary 
to the Opinion of moſt Farriers) which by gentle Purging 
cuts and deſtroys the violent Cholic Pains and by that all 
the Stoppages of the Powels are removed ; and if he be 
bound in his Body, he mult be raked, and the former 4 
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ſter be 4 him; then purge him with ſuch Things as 
you think proper. 


24. For the Bloody Flux. 


Bleed your Horſe in the Neck-Vein about a Quart, and 
then give ſuch Clyiters as I recommend following. Take 
Guaiacum half a Poucd, S:iffifrax four Ounces, boil them 
in four Quarts of Smith's Water wherein they quench their 
hot Irons, until one half be conſumed; then put to the 
ſtrained Water Red Roſe Leaves, the Jops or Leaves of 
Briars, and the Leaves of Brambles, of each one Handful, 
or inſtead of theſe, two Handfuls of Plantain ; and when- it 
has boiled a Quarter of an Hour longer, take it off the Fire, 
and into the ſtrained Liquor diſſolve four Ounces of Diaſ- 
cordium, and Opium half a Dram. 


25. A Clyſter of the other. 


Take a Quart of the aforeſaid Water, warm it over the 
Fire, and diſſolve in it two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and the 
like Quantity of Roch Allom ; or you may put in it the 
Bark of an Oak Tree two Ounces ; but you muſt boil the 
Water firſt : All Ciyſters that are for the Bloody-Flux mutt 
have no Oils, nor greaſy Ointments in them. 


26. Of Worms, Butts, and Trunchems. 


Theſe happen among all young Horſes, ſo I recommend 
to you the following Clyſters and Purging. Take Tanzy 
Flowers and Coraline, of each one Handful, Senna one 
Ounce, Salop in groſs Powder half an Ounce ; boil them 
in a Quart of Water, and to the ſtrained add two Ounces 
of Syrup of Buckthorn. 


27. Amther Clyſter. 


Take two Ounces of the Counteſs of Warwict's Powder, 
and give it in Decoction wherein Rue has been boiled; let 
your Horfe be kept from feeding two Hours before and 
alter his Doſe; give him moderate Exerciſe to help the 
Operation of the Phyſick, and at Night he may have ſcalded 
Bran to eat. 


28. The Purges for the ſame. 


Take of the beſt of Aloes one Ounce, Mercurius Dulcis 
half an Ounce, Diagridium two Drams ; make theſe into 
a 
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a Ball with Liquorice Powder, or Flour, and as much Butter 
as is ſufficient, 


29. Or this Purge. 


Take of the beſt ſhining Aloes one Ounce and an half, 
Ethiops Mineral one Ounce, Diagridium, and Diaphore- 
tick Antimony, of each two Drams; make them into 
one or two Balls, as before directed, and let them be given 
faſting; either of theſe, being three or four times repeated, 
will deſtroy all manner of Worms, and carry off that ſlimy 
and corruptible Matter in which they are engender'd, and 
without the leaſt Danger : Mercurius Dulcis may be had at 
any of the Apothecaries ; and as to the Ethiops, it is made 
of equal Parts of Quickſilver and Brimſtone, rubbing them 
in a Mortar till they are incorporated, and turn to a black 
Powder. 


30. Clſlers for Pain in the Bowels by Accidents. 


Take two Quarts of warm Water, and diſſolve in it halfa 
Pound of Epſom Salts and two Handfuls of common Salt. 


31. Another. 


Take two Quarts of warm Water, Aloes in Powder two 
Ounces, Gamboge one Ounce ; let theſe be flirred into the 
Decoction when it is about Blood warm, adding at the ſame 
time, a handful of Bay Salt, or common Salt ; and, to com- 
fort his Bowels, the Preſcrib'd, in the preceding Direction, 
to eaſe violent Pains in the Bowels. This Clyſter may be 
given him for the dry Gripes. 


32. For the Yellows or Jaundice. 


Take Caſtile Soap one Ounce, cut into Slices, and diſ- 
ſolve it in two or three Spoonfuls of Whey, or any other 
Liquid ; after that, put in two Ounces of live Honey, and 
Powder of Turmerick, as much as will make it into two 
Balls ; and after you have dipped them in Sweet Oil, give 
them to your Horſe, letting him faſt two Hours before and 
after; this muſt be ——— every other Day for a Week at 
leaſt. But in this Caſe, the Uſe of chewing Balls, or champ- 
ing green Juniper Wood, Horſe Radiſh, or any ſuch 
thing that will rovze the Spirits, muſt needs be of great 
Service to lin, d he ought to have Exerciſe every Day 

given 
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given him that is proper for him. And if he be in Pain, 
he will turn his Head to his Side, and make a prancing 
with his Feet; in that Caſe he muſt be bled, and moderate- 


ly purged two or three times, if the Horſe be of a ſtrong 
Conſtitution. 


33: For the Farcin. | 


This is a Diſtemper that trieth the Skill of Farriers the 
moſt of any, for it is very troubleſome in all Caſes what- 
ever, there being two or three Sorts of the Farcin, as the 
Inward and the Flying, and the Yellowiſh and the Blackiſh, 
and puts forth Buds reſembling a Hen's Fundament, I will 
give you a few Directions concerning the ſame. 


34. Begin with Purging. 

After Bleeding, moderate Purging may be complied with. 
Take Aloes in Powder, and Myrrh, of each one Ounce ; 
Diaphoretic Antimony, half an Ounce ; Jamaica Pepper 
two Drams ; make them into Balls, with a ſufficient Quan- 


tity of Flour and Honey. This is ſo mild, that it may be 
given almoſt to any Horſe. g 


35. Another ſomewhat ſtronger. 


Take Aloes two Ounces, Salt of Tartar two Drams, 
Gum Guaiacum and Ethiops Mineral, of each half an 
Ounce ; make them into Balls as the former. 

Either of theſe may be given, according to the Strength 
of the Horſe; always obſerving that he drinks nothing but 
white Water warmed, until the Phyſick be quite gone out 
of his Body ; which, if he be purged three times, will be 
about a Week or ten Days after the firſt Doſe. 


36. Another. 


Take of Rue the tender 'Tops and Leaves, without any 
of the leaſt Stalks, a good Handful ; firſt chop them ſmall, 
and then ſtamp them in a Mortar to a very Ointment ; when 
they are well pounded, put thereunto of the pureſt white | 
tried Hog's Greaſe one Spoonful, and ſo work them toge- 
ther to a perfect Salve or Ointment ; this done, ſtop into 
cither Ear this whole Quantity by equal Portions, and put 
a little Wool upon the Medicine to make it keep in the 
better, and ſo ſtick vp his Ears, and let him remain in the 


Stable 
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Stable 24 Hours at the leaſt, and then unſtick his Ears and 
take forth the Wool, and either put him forth to Graſs, or 
work him moderately ; the ſooner he is cured, 


37. Another, 


Take common Turpentine four Ounces, Quickſilver two 
Ounces, incorporate them in a Mortar until the Quickſilver 
is killed, and the Ointment turns to the Colour of Lead; 
ſpread this upon Tow or Flax, and put it into the Holes of 
the Buds, or anoint the Knots, or waſh the Sores with Lime. 
water, or Vitriol-water ; when they begin to die, then anvint 
them with Hog's Lard and burnt Allom, but not before, 
leſt you turn the Humour back again. 

When you are very ſure you have killed it within, give 
your Horſe thoſe Things that are purging and opening, and 
you will not fail of a Cure. But conſider the Horic's 
Strength, and ſuit his Condition. If theſe Directions, with 
a right Preparation of theſe I hings which I have preſcri- 
bed, will not make a Cure, you had better give him to the 
Dogs, leſt he be of a grealy Nature, 


38. For the Mange. 


You may bleed your Horſe in the Neck, but not much, 
then purge him. Take Senna 1 Ounce, Talapin in groſs 
Powder 6 Drams, Roots of ſharp-pointed Docks 1 Handful ; 
ſlice the Roots, and boil all together in three Pints of Wa- 
ter to a Quart; paſs the Decoction through a Sieve, and add 
to it two Ounces of Buckthorn Syrup. You may purge 
him two or three times, and bleed once: In his Corn you 
may give him Brimſtone and Liquorice together, made into 
Bails, one at a time. And to anoint him, you mult put 
Brimſtone and Hog's Lard, and burnt Allom ; or you may 
waſh him with old Chamber-lye and Tobacco-ſtalks, with a 


little Oil of Turpentine ; put all together: Or you may 


waſh him with Vitriol-water, cr Copperas-water : This will 

kill the Mange if not of a long Standing: You may ule 

Quickſilver and Turpentine, Hog's Lard, or Butter. | 
Some uſe Arſenick and Quickſilver, and all other burn- 

* Remedies; but pray take very great Care how you ule 
em. 
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39. Of Wounds. 

I ſhall here give you a few Directions concerning Wounds ; 
if they be freſh and in the fleſhy Part, they will be the 
ſooner well. Vou may dreſs the Part with Honey and Tur- 
pentine, Hog's Lard, Verdigreaſe, and burnt Allom, all 
melted together; and you may waſh his Wound with Vi- 
triol-water, or Copperas-water, and any State or Lee that 
is old, heating it hot; or any Greafe or Ointment; or 
you may dreſs the Weunds with Spirits of Wine, or Bran- 
dy, or Spirits of Camphire, which are very proper in all 
Wounds, old or new. But when they are in the Legs, or 
amongſt the Sinews, you muſt take care you do not hurt 
the Sinews: You mult not uſe any cauſlick Medicines, as 
Arlenick, or Mercury, Vitriol, or  Quickfilver, for thoſe 
Things are very injurious in thoſe Parts. But if they be in 
the fleſhy Parts, you may uſe thoſe Things, if there be Occa- 
ſion, to take down the proud Fleſh, and clean the Wound: 
then heal up the Sore with thoſe Things above-mentioned ; 
but if the Wound be torn very deep, you muſt ſtitch up the 
wounded Part with two Stitches juſt in the middle; and if 
there be a great deal of Blood, you may ſtop the Wound 
full of Salt, or you may put in Lint dipt in Vitriol-water, 
and in three or four Days you may cut the Stitches and 
clean the Wound; but you muſt dreis the Wound the next 
Day with ſome mild Ointments, ſuch as are proper for any 
new Wounds.—You may uſe Mutton Suet, Hog's Lard, or 
common Turpentine, or Honey, or any Spirits you may 
waſh the Wound with, as before mentioned. 


40. Concerning Ulcers, or hard Swelling, 


If a Wound be turn'd to a ſtinking Matter, that is, a 
great Running, and full of rotten Fleſh, full of Holes, it is 
{aid to be an Ulcer; and when it is fo very bad, to begin 
the Cure you muſt clean the Wound with Mutton Suet boil- 
ing hot, and ſearch for the bottom of the Wound; and 
when you have found ont the Cauſe of the Thing, you will 
know the better how to go on. 

The next Thing to be done is, you muſt put in Vitriol- 


Rone, or Arfenick, or Mercury; put ſome into every Hole, 


as much as you think proper to bring out the Core, and in 
forty-eight Hours you will find the Core to be looſe, and 
then you muſt put in a little burnt Allom and Verdigreaſe, 
or a little Vitriol ; and when the Core is quite oat, and the 
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Wound well cleaned, you muſt be ſure to waſh it well with 
ſome Spirits of any Sort, and then you may anoint the 
Wound with Honey or Hog's Lard, or Turpentine ; or you 
may anoint it with Ointment of Tobacco, or any other 
greaſy Ointments; but if the proud Fleſh riſes up, you muſt 
touch it with a hot Iron, but very gently ; but pray take 
care you do not touch the Sinews or Veins, if you can 
any ways help it; and if you do, pour in Ointment with 
Sweet Oil and Soap, to take the Fire out, and then go on 
as before-mention'd ; and you muſt purge him and bleed 
him, and put a Rowel into his Belly, and keep his Body 
open with opening Things, if his Strength will bear it, and 
then you need not fear a Cure with Care, 


41. Of Savellings new er old. 


As concerning Swellings, whether new or old, or of a 
long ſtanding; which if they be new, anoint them with 
Brandy, or Spirits of Wine, or Camphire, the Oil of Worms, 
or Swallows, or Oil of Turpentine, and be ſure you have a 
good large hot Iron to keep in the Heat, there being no- 
thing better than a Salamander, or a Bar of Iron that is 
thick, to keep in the Heat: And be ſure you work in Oils 
or Ointments with your Hands, and a hot Iron, and that 
will ſink the Swelling, and bring it to a Head; and you mult 
feel with your Finger if it be ripe, and if it comes to a Head, 
and does not break of itſelf, you muſt take a little hot Iron, 
about the bigneſs of your Finger, and if you can come at 
the Bottom where it is ripe, you may burn a Hole about 
two Inches deep, and then the Anguith will come out; but 
if you cannot burn it, you muſt open it with a Launcet, and 
when it is opened, you muſt wath it with Things that are 
proper, very hot, to heal the Wound, that you come to the 

ottom of it, and then you muſt go on as in the Manner 
before mentioned ; for then it is become an Ulcer, and 
you muſt uſe ſome cauſtick Remedy, which is Arſenick, or 
Vitriol, or Mercury, or burnt Allom, and when the Core 
comes out ſearch it well, and be ſure you are at the Bot- 
tom of the Wound, You may waſh it with Vinegar, or 
Vitriol-water, or Copperas-water, and then if it be clean, 
you muſt anoint it with greaſy Ointments, and waſh it with 
any Spirits or Brandy, to comfort the wounded Part, and I 
hope you will not fail of obtaining a Cure. Ry 
ake 
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Take care that the Horſe does not catch Cold, and if 
you are afraid of a Mortification, you muſt make a Fer- 
mentation to bathe the wounded Part twice a Day, Morn- 
ing and Evening, and make it with Emptyings of ſtron 
Ale, or Lees of Wine, about two Gallons of Liquor, ind 
then put in a handful of Hemlocks, and a handful of Mal- 
lows, Plantain, and Burdocks, Adders Tongues, and Ad- 
ders Leaves, and Leaves of Horſe-radiſh, or any ſtinking 
Weeds that can be had ; you may put a Pint of Spirits of 
Wine in it after it has boil'd an Hour or longer. All 
theſe Things are to be had in the Summer ; ee a hand- 
ful of each, and when you dreſs the Wound, you may lay on 
ſome of the Herbs when they are hot, which is very proper. 

And when you have ſo done, you may pour in ſome 
Mutton-ſuet melted into the Wound, and then anoint it 
with Honey and Turpentine, and Ointment of Tobacco, 
and a little Tar: You may put into it a little burnt Allom, 
or take the Sole of an old Shoe, and burn it to Powder, 
and put into it, which is very proper to clean any Wound, 
and will heal up any Sore. 

But if you have this Misfortune in Winter, you muſt 
make your Fermentation of the ſame Liquids, but inſtead 
of thoſe Herbs, you muſt put in one handful of Rue, one 
handful of Mint, and a handful of Thyme, a Pint of cam- 
phorated Spirits of Wine, or a Pint of Brandy, and half 
a Pint of Sweet Oil; and when you find that the Mortifica- 
tion is ſtopt, you may heal the Wound with thoſe Reme- 
dies of Ointments and Spirits before- mentioned, concerning 
IWounds and Ulcers. 

And I hope, with Care, theſe Remedies will effect the 
Cure, if it has not taken the Brain. —If the Horſe be old, 
and poor in Fleſh, ſo that he is not able to go through his 
Cure, in that Caſe, you muſt give him two or three Doſes 
of Phyſick, and a Rowel or two, and you muſt purge him 
with thoſe before- mentioned, concerning Phyſick. 

I have now given you ſome uſeful Directions concerning 
Wounds and Ulcers, the neareſt arid ſafeſt Way that can be 
done without cutting, or thruſting in long Tents, which by 
cutting and burning many a poor Farrier has ſpoiled many a 
good Horſe for want of judgment. | 

There are a great many more Remedies of this Kind, 
for Wounds and Ulcers, without cutting or burning, which 
I have omitted. I have juſt put down a few of the ſafeſt 
Remedies 
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Remedies as can be done in his Kind. —Which with Care, 
they will, I hope, aniwer your Expectation. I will now 
give you ſome proper Directions in the ſucceeding Rule, 
concerning the Biting of weromons Beaſts, as the Biting of 
a mad Dig, or Ader, &C. 


42. Of the Filing of venomous Beaſts. 

There are infinite Ways of curing thoſe Bites, ſome give 
Fire, and ſome cut out the Bit that is wounded ; but theſe 
Operations cannot be allowed of in all Parts; but chiefly 
when the Wound is made in the Fleſh, and free from the 
Nerves and Sinews : Others only apply Garlick, Onions, 
- Bay-ſalt, and Bacon ſtamped together into an Ointment; 
others ſtamp Rue, Muſtard-Seed, pickled Herrings, and 
black Soap. with a ſufficient Quantity of Deexs Suet, or 
Bears Greaſe. | 
As for the Biting of an Adder, there is nothing better 
than Adders Fat to anoint the Wound with, or Greaſe, 
Which you may always keep in Readineſs in a Gallipor, 
the Certainty of which has been experienced (and made 
Cures) by a great many eminent Phyſicians: You may 
anoint with Sweet Oil and Plantain, which are very proper. 
I ſhall next ſet down two or three Remedies concerning 
Cauterizing and giving the Fire. 


42. Canterizing ard giving the Fire, 


This is performed by an Inſtrument made hot; or by cor- 
roſive and burning Medicines, which is to keep down a 
Growth of fungous Fleſh, to eat away and deſtroy it, and 
moreover to ſtop up the Months of Blood-Veſſels, thereby 
to prevent an Hemorrhage of Blood; and when ſo done, go 
on with your Cure ; but be ſure you make your Orif.ce at 
the Bottom of your Wound, and then pat in little Soap 
Tents of Flax dipped in warm Baſilicon, or any other O12t- 
ments, and all the feared and burnt Parts ought to be im- 
mediately bathed with Spirits of Wire, and afterwards a- 
nointed with a Vixture of Bees-wax and Oil melted toge- 
ther, or with common Tar, until the Scars fall off; but if 
there be a very great Heat and Anguiſh, ard a l enudency 
to a Swelling in the Legs, eſpecially of thoſe Horſes that 
are tender and ,waſhy ; in that Caſe camphorated Spirit of . 
Wine may be uſed two or three times a Day, or Recouſe 
may be had to Fomentations and Baths, or attenuating 2 
hs | ue 
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ſuch as the Oil of Earth-worms, or the Soldiers Ointment; 
for by theſe means the Grievance and the Burn comes ſooner 
to a Suppuration, and you may heal up the Wound with any 
greaſy Ointment above-mentioned, but you mult take care 
you don't heat your Irons too hot; a Charcoal Fire is the 
propereſt for it, and when you take it off the Fire, rub it 
with a Woolen Cloth, for fear of any Dirt or Sand, and 
'tis proper to have your Iron according to your Place; if it 
be in the Legs, a flat one is beſt, and you muſt draw your 
Strokes along with the Hair, but take care you do not 
touch the Sinews for fear of a Fever, and you muſt burn 
the Skin the Colour of a Cherry, but not deep ; but if the 
Grievance happens in the Fleſh, you may uſe a round Iron 
or a ſquare one, and make your Orifice as proper as you can 
to diſcharge the Humours ; and you muſt bathe the Wounds 
with Spirits and greaſy Ointments; and when you have 
brought it to a freſh Wound, you mult heal it with Tar and 
Honey, Hog's Lard and Turpentine, and a little burnt 
Allom, which I hope will anſwer your End, 


44. Of Roxwelling. 


Rowelling is an Artificial Vent made to diſcharge the 
Humours, and to drain any ill Humours from any Swel- 
ling, or any Wound, or a Strain, or Humours in the Eyes, 
or in any Part of the Body; Rowelling is very proper in all 
theſe Caſes; if your Horſe's Eye be bad, you muſt rowel 
him in the Head under his Throat, which is very proper; 
and if his Legs ſwell and run, you mult rowel him in the 
Belly; or when the Swellings and Wounds happen in any 
other Part, you mult put in your Rowel as near as you can; 
you muſt make your Orifice in a fleſhy Part as much as poſ- 
ſible, becauſe you may raiſe the Skin for your Rowel, and 
the better for the Humours to drain off, and to put in the 
Rowel ; but you mult take care you don't cut too deep, for 
there are two Skins, and you muſt put the Rowel between 
them; and after that fill the Hole with Turpentine and 
Hog's Lard, and take care you don't cut any Veins or Si- 
news. | 

There are two Sorts of Rowels, a Hair Rowel, and a 
French Rowel; and I think the French Rowel is the belt, 
Horſes that are poor, and hide-bound, and conſumptive, 
Rowelling does them harm; and ſo much for Rowelling. 


45. 
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45. For Gelding young Colts and Horſes, 


The Gelding of a Foal is an eaſy Operation, and ſeldom 
is attended with any ill Accidents, if the Gelder be Maſter 
of his Buſineſs; but in an old Horſe there are ſome trouble- 
ſome Caſes, becauſe they being in Vears, their Strength 
and Vigour decreaſes, or the Company of Mares may have 
over- ſtrained them, or a Bruiſe in their Bowels by any Ac- 
cident that may befal them, as thoſe of nine or ten Vears of 
Age; then ſometimes thoſe Horſes are in great Danger by 
Gelding. 

If they have any of thoſe Accidents, the Gelder muſt 
take great care that he does take up all the Strings of his 
Stones, and ſear them with a well-poliſh'd Iron, and rub it 
very well on a woolen Cloth, for fear any Sparks or Dirt 
ſhould come off; then if any Accidents happen that Way, 
it is apt to create a Fever in the Bowels, or a great Swel|- 
ing in his Sheath, and be ſure you bathe the Part with Spi- 
rits of Wine and Camphire, or Brandy; if he ſhould ſwell 
very much, make a Poultice with Cow-dung and Hogs- 
lard, or Oatmeal and Milk and Hogs-lard, and you mult 
make him a Truſs of Flannel or Bays ; cut it Three-ſquare, 


and put on three Strings of Tape, or Liſts, one of the 


Strings muſt go between his LES, and the other two go 
up between each Side of his Flanks, and tie upon his Back 
2!l three Strings together, and you may anoint him with 
Marſh-mallows, and keep the Holes open with Hogs-lard, 
and keep him with opening Diet and moderate Exerciſe. 

As for a Colt, there is no great Danger in him, when 
he is ſo young, if you keep the Holes open, and keep him 
from taking Cold; you may give him Barley-water to 
drink for two or three Days, and rowel him in his Hind- 
legs, or in his Belly, and if you are afraid of a Mortifica- 
tion, bathe him with a Fermentation, ſuch as is preſcribed 
in Page 354. No. 41. concerning Ulcers. Now I have given 
you a true Account concerning Gelding, and Remedies for 
the ſame. : 


46. For Docking of Horſes, &c. 


All that I intend to ſay upon this Subject is, to deſire 
you not to ſear your Horſes too much when you dock them, 
becauſe the Fire very often gets into his Back, and kills him, 
eſpecially when he is dock'd too ſhort, and a choice Horſe; 
but as for Mares, the Rule for them is, to cover we Bor- 
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dens; and as for a Nag, What you may cal! a Hunter, to 
be as long as a Mare's, or longer, which is about ſeven or 
eight Inches long; and after he is well, you may nick him, 
and then he will have a fine Tail, and ſet it very well, if 
he be nick'd as he ſhould ; pray let your Irons be heated in 
a Charcoal Fire, not red-hot, and well-poliſhed Iron, and 
very well rubbed, as before- mentioned. 


47. For the Lampers, 


The Lampers is a bad Thing, and very troubleſome to 
Horſes when they are young. It is a hard Swelling in the 
Mouth, which makes it very troubleſome for them to feed, 
and it is cured by applying a hot Iron, made for that pur- 
poſe, and you muſt burn it, but not too deep, but even with 
the Roof of the Mouth, and rub it well with Salt, and give 
him ſcalded Bran, or raw Malt to eat, and he will ſoon be 
well. 


48. For Bladders, and other Diſeaſes in the Mouth of Horſes. 


The Mouth of a Horſe is ſubje& to ſeveral Infirmities, 
that cannot be eaſily removed without the Fire, or ſome cor- 
roſive Medicine.” There is the Gigs, which ſome call the 
Flaps ; and as for Bladders, they, for the moſt part, grow 
on the Inſide of the Fs and ſometimes towards the Pa- 
late; but for thoſe on he Lips, the uſual Method of Cure 
is, by ſlitting them open, and diſcharging the Matter out of 
them, and afterwards waſhing them with Salt and Vinegar, 
The Gigs are cured by clipping them off with your Sciſſars, 
or a Knife, and rub them with Salt ; thoſe of the Lips are 
cauſed by ſome ruſty Bit, or by feeding near the Ground, 
or Pricks of the Buſhes in the Spring Time, which makes 
their Lips to ſwell, and very often it turns to Cankers ; and 
to cure this, is to waſh with Vitriol-water, or Copperas- 
water, or Lime and burnt Allom; put theſe into a Quart of 
boiling Water, and make it as you think proper; and you 
may bleed your Horſe's Mouth with any of theſe Waters, 
which is very proper in all theſe Caſes, concerning the Gigs 
and Bladders, or the Cankers, or of any Diſtemper in the 
Head; or you may anoint your Horſe with Ointments that 
will kill and dry the Humours; Tar is very proper, and 
burat Allom, or a little la&Þd Lime is very good for it, 
or Sweet Oil and the Juice of Plantain ; and keep them in 
the Stable for a Week or more, and I hope you will not 
fail of a Cure, WE. - | 49. 
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49. For the Pole-Evil, or a Fiflula. 


The Pole-Evil is an Impoſthume which ariſes on the Pole, 
and for the moſt part is cauſed by a Blow or a Pirch, or 
the fretting of a new Halter or Collar, and at firſt it re. 
quires no other Method of Cure than what is common to 
other Biles and inflamed Tumours, by ripening and bringing 
it to Matter; but when it is of an old ſtanding, then it 
oftentimes turns to an Ulcer for want of Care, or a right 
Judgment. There is a ſmall Sinew under the Knowl-bone, 
where the Matter is apt to lodge, unleſs Care be taken, and 
when it is ripe and ready to break, you mult open it with 
a Lancet, or Kniſe, for when it is open, you may come at 
it the better, and when you burn it with your Iron you 
mult put in a Tent; but | think Tents are not ſo proper 
for any Wounds, if it can be any way helped ; for when 
they tent any Wound, it is all Gueſs-work, you may be 
wrong as well as right. 

But it is my Opinion, that it is the beſt way to lay them 
open, the better to come at the Bottom of the Wound; 
then cleanſe the Ulcer with any cauſtick Remedies, or Spi- 
rits of Wine, or Brandy, or Spirits of Camphire, or Mut- 
ton-ſuet melted, or Vitrio]l, or Mercury, or Arſenick, or any 
thing that's proper to cat away the proud Fleſh; and when 
you have got to the Bottom, and quite cleanſed it, then 
you may heal up the Wound with any greaſy Ointments, as 
before mentioned concerning Wounds and Ulcers. 

A Filtula is a Thing that comes by a Pinch of a Saddle 
upon the Pitch of the Shoulder, and you muſt go on as be- 
fore mentioned ; you mult bathe the Swelling firit, and fink 
it if you can, and when you have brought it to a Head, go 
on as before, ard I don't doubt, but with Care you will 
find all theſe Things will anſwer your End, for the Cures 
concerning Wounds and Filtula's, Pole-Evils and Ulcers. 


50. For Navel Galli. 


A Navel Gall is ſeated upon the Top of the Back, oppo- 
ſite to the Navel, and it is cauſed by a bad Saddle, which be- 
ing neglected, turns to a foul, fungous and a Fiſtula-Ulcer, 
and ſometimes it looks like a hard dented brown Jelly, and 
ſometimes black and mortihed, and ſometimes white, 
and Moiſture in the Part. An Ointment may be 
made of Quick-filver and Turpentine, one Ounce of Quick- 
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flver to every two Ounces of Turpentine, rub them in a 
Mortar *till they be well incorporated, and then ſpread 
upon Hurds or Flax, and laid ſmooth on each Side of the 
Spine over the Swelling, and dry Pledgits of Hurds or Bol- 
ters to keep it on, and then girt him round with a Circin- 
gle. But if the Sore be dead, and full of _ Fleſh, you 
muſt cut it to the Quick with a ſharp Knife or Razor, and 
then let it be dreſſed according to the Directions given in 
the Cure of Wounds. 

A Sitfaſt alſo proceeds from a Saddle-Gall, and when it 
is dry and horny, it may be cured by anointing it firſt with 
Oil of Bays until it turns ſoft, and then by dreſling it with 
Quickſilver and Turpentine, as before directed, which alone 
will make a Cure, when you have got all the horny Sub- 
ſtance off from the Wounds. I think I have given you ſuf- 
ficient Directions concerning Navel Galls or Sitfaſts, fo that 
any Smith or Farrier may make a Cure, if he knows any 
thing of a Horſe at all. 


51. For a Wrench in the Shoulder, or à Shoulder-Splint. || ; 


To underſtand the Nature of theſe Infirmities, that is, to '" 
remember that the Blade-bone of the Shoulder is fixed to 'T 
the Body, not by Articulation or Jointing, but by Appo- ''F 
ſition, being laid to the Ribs, and faſtened by the Muſcles, F 
which lie under and above it; ſo when a Horſe happens to * 
receive a Blow, or a Strain in the Shoulder, the Tendons of 1 
thoſe Muſcles are ſtretched and relaxed, and when that is | 
violent, it is called a Shoulder-ſplint, and becomes more or * 
lefs dangerous, according as the Horſe is for Hardineſs, 4 
And this Accident happens to him ſometimes by a falſe * 
Step, or a Blow, or hard Riding; and to find out where | | 
the Diſtemper lies, you muſt try him by ſhoeing him and id 
learching him from his Shoulder to the Bottom of his Foot, ; 
and you muſt preſs your Hand hard againſt his Shoulder; | 
and if he be hurt there, he will flinch when you touch the * 
wounded Part, and will draw his Legs with a Circuit like 1 | | 

| 
| 


a Half- Moon, and ſo you muſt go down to his Knee, and 8 1 
if you find it there, his Knee will be {welled, and burn with 4 


Heat like a Fire, and will not bend it. —And from thence 
go down to his Paſtern Joints, and if he be ſtrained in the 
dinews, they will puff out and ſwell like a Bladder. And 
ſometimes it is in the Joint, then he will go on his two 
Legs. But when it is in the Foot, you will ſoon find it 

Out, 
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out, by ſetting it to the Ground, and when he treads upon 
the Ground, he will favour himſelf, and take his Foot up 
again, and when he does that, you may well know where 
his Ailment is. I hope I have given you ſuch Directions 
as that you may eaſily find out the Cauſe ; and now to pro- 
ceed to the Cure. 

If it be in the Shoulder, take Oil of Turpentine, and 
the Oil of Worms, and Brandy, and camphorated Spitits, 
and Spirits of Wine, of each an Ounce, and burn him with 
a hot Iron. Take of the Soldier's Ointment, or Nerve 
Ointment, half a Pound, Ointment of Marſh-mallows ſix 
Ounces, Oil of Amber four Ounces ; mix them all together, 
and with a hot Iron-Bar chafe the Part twice a Day. 

The Soldier's Ointment is made as follows. Take freſh 
Yay-leaves half a Pound, of Rue five Ounces, of Marjoram 
four Qunces, two Ounces of Mint, of Sage, Wormwood, 
Comfrey, and Baſil, of each an Ounce, Oil Olive three 
Pounds four Ounces, of yellow Wax eight Ounces, of Ma- 
'aga Wine four Ounces; bruiſe all theſe together, and boil 


them to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, 1o keep it clole ; | 


or the Ointment of Montpellier, which is made as follows: 
Take of Ointment of Roſes, Marſh-mallows, Populeon 
and Honey, of each one Ounce ; as likewiſe of the Oil of 
Turpentine, Earth-worms, and Oil of Petre; Nerve Oil, 
Bear's Greaſe, Hog's Greaſe, Mule's Greaie, Deer's Suet, 
and Badger's Greaſe, the ſame Quantity of each, ſo melt 
them together : All theſe Oils are very proper for any Strains 
or Bruiſes as before-mentioned. But if a Shoulder be ſplit, 
which may happen by a Blow, or a Kick of another Horſe, 
and theſe Oils or Ointments may not anſwer the End, which 
will be ſeen in two or three Days, you may be aſſured there 
is ſome great Accident, and you muſt fire him round the 
Plate-bone, making a Circle the Breadth of a Trencher ; 
but be ſure to let the Joint be in the middle within the 
Circle, and pierce the Skin with a ſmall hot Iron, leaving 
about an Inch between the Holes ; and to each Hole apply 
yellow Wax and Roſin, melted together, until the Scars 
fall out, and then dreſs with Turpentine and Honey, apply- 
ing Plaiſters, as directed, until the Sores be dried up, which 
are made as follows: | 
Take common Pitch half a Pound, Deminio Plaiſter, or 
Diachylon, of either ſix Ounces, of common Turpentine 
| tour Ounces, of Oil Olive two Ounces ; melt them together 
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in a Pipkin over hot Embers, continuing ſtirring ; and when 
theſe are diſſolved, add Bole Armoniack, in fine Powder, 
four Ounces ; Myrrh and Aloes, of each an Ounce ; ſpread 
this on the Horſe's Shoulder before it grows cold, and put 
fine Flokes, of the Colour of the Horſe, all over it; for a 
Shoulder-Pitch is cauſed by a Fall, &c. which will be ſeen 
by a Swelling on the Pitch of the Shoulders. The beſt way 
is to bleed him in the Plate-Vein, and put a Rowel in his 
Cheſt, and you may bathe him with the afore-mentioned 
Oils ; and when the Rowels begin to run, give him mode- 
rate Exerciſe every Day, and that will carry it off, unleſs 
he be very much bruiſed; and if ſo, you muſt bathe him 
with theFermentation before-mentioned concerning Wounds; 
which, if he don't take Cold, will anſwer the End. 


52. For Swayed Backs, and Strains of the Hips. 


A Swaying of the Back is a Pain and Weakneſs in the 
Reins, cauſed by a Fall, or the carrying of ſome heavy 


Burden, and the Horſe is hurt very much inwardly, which 


brings him into the greateſt Diſorder it. ng” There 
is no ſuch thing as to break a Horſe's Back but by an Ac- 
cident, as a Fall, or carrying ſome heavy Burden, and 
then you ſtrain the Sinews — the Muſcles of the Back ; 
and to begin the Cure, the firſt thing is, to take a plenti- 
ful deal of Blood from the Neck, after that a cold Charge, 
which is Vinegar, Bole Armoniack, and the Whites of 
Eggs; Verjuice may be uſed inſtead of Vinegar, and you 


may give him ſweet Oil a quarter of a Pint in a Day, for 


two or three Days together; and if the Horſe be not poor, 
you may bleed him behind in the bis „ Veins, and you 
may give him Brimſtone and Powder of Liquorice, and Ho- 
ney, with ſome ſweet Oil, made into Balls; give him one 
at Night, and one in the Morning; and you muſt give him 
a good deal of Reſt, and if it be in the Spring of the Year, 
turn him out to Graſs, and if he be a young Horſe, he will 
do well the ſooner, for Reſt is the chief Article of the 


Cure, 


will throw out the Clods of Blood from her Body, and if 
By be weak, you may girt them round with a Circingle, 
and you may put a Sheep's-ſkin on the Back, and that will 
be of great Service to them. —The Strains of the Hips are 


to be accounted for, in the ſame Manner as thoſe of the © 
| "ns R 2 Shoul- 


But if it be a Mare, ſhe will do well the ſooner, for the 
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Shoulders, and if the Thigh-bone be thruſt out of its Sockets 
by the Violence of the Accident, then it is ſaid to be Hip- 
ſhot, and if it is not reduced immediately, he will be irreco- 
verably lame. The Cure conſiſts in the ſame Applications 
that are proper for a Shoulder-ſplint. 


53. For Hurts in the Stifles. 


This kind of Accident comes by a Strain, or a Blow on the 
Stifle Bone, which is the Knee-pan of a Horſe ; when the 
Ligaments which cover that Bone are ſo much relaxed, that 
it becomes looſe, moving upwards and downwards, and ſide- 
ways by the Touch of your Hand, and the Horſe going 
down-right lame, he is ſaid to be ſtifled ; but it is a great 
Mliſtake in ſome People, to think the Bone is out of ſoint, 
for there is no ſuch thing can be, except thoſe Ligaments 
are Cut aſunder; for when the Horſe has a Blow on thoſe 
Ligaments, then he goes very lame, and he is faid to be 
fiifled. And now I will proceed to the Cure. 

Firſt, anoint him with Marſh-mallows, or Oil of Turpen- 
tine, doing it in with a hot Iron, and you may numb his other 
Leg with the Web of a Girt, and in two or three Days you 
may lay on the Plaiſter, which muſt be made of Pitch, Myrrh, 
Olibanum, and Dragon's Blood; the Pitch muſt be melted 
with a little Oil, or Hog's Lard, and the other Ingredients 
made into Powder, and ſtirred into it while it is warm, and 
after that it may be poured upon the ſtifling Place, covering 
ic with Flokes, or the Stuffing of an old Saddle, and you may 
put him to Graſs an Hour or two in the Day, and give him 
moderate Exerciſe, until he is fit for more hard Labour. 


54. For the Bone-Spawin. 


This is a hard bony Subſtance that grows on the Inſide 
of the Hoof, not far from the Elbow, and is generated of 
the Matter which nouriſhes the Bones and Ligaments. Some 
Horſes are foaled with this Imperfection, but for the molt 
part it proceeds from a Strain, while a Horſe 1s too young 
to bear violent Fatigue, which in Proceſs of Time cauſes 
Lameneſs. The main Intention in the Cure, is to remove 
the Excreſcence, for it lies as an Appendage ; in which 
Caſe it may be removed by a dexterous Application of the 
Fire, or by the Uſe of cauſtick Ointments ; for theſe, by 
bringing 4 Flux of Matter, and a conſtant Moiſture * 
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the Part, will by degrees looſen that hard Subſtance, ſo that 
it may be eaſily taken off; and for this Purpoſe I recom- 
mend to you the following Ingredients : 

Take Quickſilver and Brimſtone, of each two Ounces, 
rub them in a Mortar until they turn to a black Powder ; 
then take Spaniſh Flies, and Euphorbium in Powder, of each 
ſix Drams, corroſive Sublimate two Drams, Apoſtle's Oint- 
ment four Ounces ; mix them cold in a Mortar, or on a 
Marble. The Method of applying this Ointment is, firſt, 
rub the Part with a Piece of any round ſmooth Stick, then 
lay over a ſticking Plaiſter to guard the reſt of the Hoof; 
this muſt be made of Roſin, common Pitch, Burgundy 
Pitch, ſpread on a thick Piece of Leather, having a Hole 
cut in the Middle that the "Tumour may come through it, 
upon which the Ointment 1s to be applied, the Hair Being 
alſo ſhaved away, over which muſt be laid a Pledgit of clean 
Hurds, faitened with an eaſy Bandage round the Hoof, or 
another ſticking Plaiſter over. 

This Ointment will at firtt draw) out a thin Water, but 
after two ar three Days Application it will form a Scar, 
which may be ſcarrified with a Flem or Lancet, continuing 
the Application every other Day, until the Bone becomes 
looſe, or its Subſtance diſſolves; and after it is removed, 
the Ulcer muſt be dreſſed with Honey of Roſes, and Tinc- 
ture of Myrrh warm. ; 


55. For the Blud Spavin. 


This Diſtemper comes by a Swelling of the Maſter-vein 
on the Inſide of the Hoof, and is juſtly compared by Solley- 
ſell to an Awvarix in Men, and the Cure is performed by 
taking up that Part of the Vein which forms the Tumour, 
and healing the Wound by binding the Hoot at top and 
below with a ftrong Bandage, and then tie the Vein with a 
Bit of Silk at both Ends before you cut the Vein in two, 
becauſe the great Quantity of Blood that will come there- 
fro'n, will make it very troubleſome to tie the Vein when it 
is cut; when this is done, heal up the Wound with Honey 
and 'Turpentine, and a little Tar, and waſh the Wound 
with Brandy, or Spirits of Wine. 

Some Farriers only prick the Vein with a Flem or a 
Lancet, and tie a ſtrong Bandage over the Orifice, and ſo 
apply a cold Charge all round the Joint, made with Whites 
of Eggs, Bole Armoniack, and Vinegar ; but it is not a 
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certain Cure, for the Way is to take up the Vein (as I faid 
| before) and a cold Charge is very proper in this Caſe if the 

Vein be took up, becauſe it will ſtrengthen the Joint after 
you have healed up the Wound, 


| 56. For Mallenders and Sellenders. 


The Mallenders are Chops or Chinks on the bending of 
| the Knee, which diſcharge a ſharp undigeſted Matter cauſ- 
ing Pain, and making the Horſe go lame before. And the 
Sellenders, which appear on the bending of the Hoof, make 
him go lame behind; both which proceed from one and the 
ſame Cauſe, and are ſometimes accompained with a. Scab, 
and a conſtant ſtaring and briſtling of the Hair. 
| The propereſt Method for the Cure is, firſt waſh them 
| with a Lather of Black Soap warm, or old Chamber-lye, 
after which, apply a Poultice of the Roots of Marſh-mal- 
| lows and Linſeeds, foftened with Linſeed- oil; and as often 
as it is applied, you may mix half an Ounce of Camphire in 
Powder, tying it on with a Roller; this may be continued 
till the Scabs fall off, and the Sores grow clean; then take 
| Turpentine and Quickſilver, of each equal Parts, ſtirring 
4 them ina Mortar till they be well incorporated, ſpread a 
| Pledgit with the Ointment, and apply it to the Sore, laying 
it on as above directed, and renew the Dreſſing every Day 
| until the Cure is perfected, obſerving conſtantly to waſh 
all the Chinks with Brandy, or Spirits of Wine. 
You may put on a little Oil of Vitriol, and a little Juice 
of Elder, and anoint them with a Feather once a Day, for 
two or three Days together when they come firſt, and when 
the Scabs fall off, anoint with Hog's Lard and Soot, which 
| will make the Hair come again ; or a Turd is very good 
when they come firlt. | 


| 67. For the Hock Bone. 


This is a hard Tumour that grows on the Elbow of 
the Hock, and is a Sinew-like Matter which covers that 
Bone; it proceeds from a Strain or a Blow, and when it 
happens to be of long Continuance, it becomes difficult and 
hood to be cured, the Subſtance of the Swelling being like 
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hardened Glue—In the Beginning take Soldier's Ointment, 
Ointment of Marſh-Mallows, and Oil of Amber, as direct- 
| ed in Page 361. No. 51. againſt Strains in the Shoulders, 
and rub it into the Part with a hot Bar of Iron, e 

. clote, 


cloſe, and taking care to fetter the Horſe ſo, as he cannot 
ſtrike. 

i If it does not yield to this Remedy, take a ſufficient 
a Quantity of a Diachylon with the Gums, which may be 
had at an Apothecary's ; melt it in a Pipkin, and pour if 
warm upon the Top of the Hoof, renewing it as often as it 
begins to waſte; if the Swelling increaſes, and turns to an 


Impoſthume, it may be ripened with a Poultice, and opened 
; with a hot Iron, piercing from below upwards, and dreſſed 
2 with the common Ointment, n. Turpentine and Honey, 
7 or the Volks of Egge, with a Mixture of Spirits of Wine, 


making a firm Pandage over the Part, and by this Mears 
: it may be cured, But if the Hardneſs ſhould happen o 
continue, and cannot be brought to a Head, then proceed 
to the Fire. Firſt, make a little Way into the Body of the 
Tumour with a round Iron, and drawing from thence ſe- 
veral ſuperficial Lines, which may be drefſed according to 
the Method already laid down for performing that Opera- 
tion, 


58. For a Splint or Splints. 


A Splint is a calloas hard Subſtance that adheres to the 
Inſide of the Shank-bone ; when there is but one, it is call- 
ed a Single-Splint, but when there is another oppoſite to it, 
on the Out-ſide of the Shank-bone, it is called a Peged, 
or Pined Splint; they proceed from a Strain, or by being 
preſſed wita ſome extraordinary Weight towards the Shoul- 
ders, before thoſe Bones are firmly cemented and put to- 
rue: eſpecially when he goes down-hill with a heavy 

urthen on his Back, it bears {o hard upon his Fore-legs, 
which cauſes thoſe little Bones which ſupport the Knee to 
bend; and although the Horſe does not grow immediately 
lame upon it, yet it brings a glutinous Matter which ouzes 
from between the Bones on the Inſide of the Shank, and it 
is like the Gum which iſſues from a wounded Tree, and is 
thus formed into a Splint : But when it 1s violent, or the 
Horſe be of a tender . Make, the Influx of Matter 
will be the greater, ſo that it ouzes through the oppoſite 
Side alſo, and forms a Peged, or thoroug h Splint, which looks 
as if a Wedge was ſtruck quite through the Bone. 
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Moſt of theſe Swellings make their firſt Appearance a 


pretty way below the Knee, in the Cleft between the Bones 
in the wideſt Part, which is very natural; they not only 
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aſcend to the Knee, but go a good way down the Shank, the 

but ſometimes backwards towards the Maſter-finew ; there Ch 

| are little hard Subitances that ariſe among the ſmall Bones gor 

| of the Knee, on the Inde; they grow out of the gummy ed 

Subſtance that faitens thoſe Bones together, one on the hez 
Outſide, and the other on the Infide, and that is What are 

called Splints; but when there is but one, it is then ealled . 

ö a /ingle Sp/int. And when it is of a long Continuance, it | 

; turns to a hard Subſtance like a Spavin, or the Bone itſelf, — To 

; Ard to deſtroy this hard Subſtance, the Cure is this; If the Hz 

Horſe be young, and the Splint tender, you may rub it 15 

with a Stick, and after you have bruiſed it till it is turned thi 

ſoft, ſtrike your Flem or Lancet into it, but be ſure you 1 

don't cut too deep, for fear of cutting the Sit ews. on 

Then ſhaving the Hair away, anoint it with the Oint- thi 

ment before-meritioned ; then lay on a Bliſtering Plaiſter to ha 

draw out that gummy Subſtance ; but if it is become a hard 2 

Subſtance, you mult knock and rub it to ſoften the Splint; It 

then take a Fiece of the Rind of Bacon, not very fat, and of 

lay the fat Side outwards ; afterwards apply a flat Cautery, * 


or a red-hot Jron, about the Bigneſs of a Shilling, holding 
it upon his Skin; in the mean time, order another Iron to 
be heated, which muſt be applied after the ſame manner, lc 
till the Swelling be ſunk. 
Then lay a Plaiſter over it, and the Shavings of Cloth upon 
that; take care that the Horſe do not bite it off, But if 
the Horſe is growing old, and the Splint is become a bony 
Subſtance, and is very faſt to the Bone, then it is very hard 
to be cured ; but if the Horſe be young, and the Splints be 
only a gummy Subſtance, then you may make a Cure. 


59. For a Sinew-ſprain. 


A Sineab-ſprain comes by a ſudden Accident, and *tis 
very common among Horſes, ſo that no Man can be a 
Stranger to it that keeps Horſes, for the Sinew will ſwell, 
and the Horſe will be lame, and in that Part there will be 
a great Heat ard Swelling.— Then bleed him in the Neck, 

and bathe all his Legs two or three times a Pay, with 
Woollen Cloths wrung out of a Fome: tation made of int, 
Rue, Penniroyal, Marjoram, Baum, Roſemary, Lavender 
and ſuch like i hings, to comfort the Nerves ; after that you 
may ufe Spirits of Wine, keeping it alſo covered with a { 
Cloth dipt in the ſame, and faſtened with any Bandage - | 
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the Anguiih is over; then lay on a good ſtrengthening 
Charge, or Plaiſter of Burgundy Pitch, Diachylon, Dra- 
gon's blood, and Bole Armoniack; and if the Horſe is gall- 
ed or wounded, take Tar, Turpentine, and Honey, to 
heal up the Sore. | 


60. To make green Oil, or Oil of Charity, 


Take the Tops of young Bays, Red Sage, Lavender 
Tops, and Roſemary, of each a Handful, Camomile a 
Handful and a half, ſhred them very fine, and pound them 
in a Mortar ; then put a Quart of the beit Sallad-Oil to 
them, then put all of them into a new glaz'd Pipkin, cover 
it cloſe, and ſet it ona gentle Fire, that it may not boil, but 
only ſimmer. The Lid of the Pipkin muſt have a Hole in 
the Top for the Vapour to evaporate ; keep it an Hour and 
half, then ſtrain it through a clean Cloth, into a clean Bottle, 
and when it is cold, put in an Ounce of the Oil of Spike. 
It is only to be made in May, and is very good for a Burn 


or Strain, or any old or new Wound, or Pains in the Body, 
warm or cold, 


61 For a Ring-Bone. 


This is a hard callous Subſtance, that grows in the hol- 
low Circle of the little Paſtern above the Cronet, and is fre- 
quently occaſioned by a Strain, and is bred of the like Matter 
with the other hard Subſtances before-mentioned concerning 
Spliuts, and breaks out upon the Top of his Foot, and goes 
quite round like a Ring ; from that it has obtained the 
Name of a Ring- bone. 

The uſual Method of taking it off, is by applying ſtrong 
caultic Medicines, ſuch as Quickſilver, Arſenick, Realgar, 
and the like. The Hair being firſt ſhaved, and the hard 
Subſtance ſcarrified, ſome uſe unſlicked Lime in Powder, 
and apply it pretty thick over the Part, faſtening it with a 
Cloth, and then ride the Horſe into the Water, letting him 
ſtand ſome time iu it, by which Means the Ring- bone is de- 
ſtroyed. But whoever tries it, had need be very careful to 
guard the Cronet, or elſe it will be apt to cauſe a Satherin 
of Matter under the Hoof, which would readily corrode the 
Coffin-bone. | 

There are others who cut the Ring- bone ſtrait downwards 
to the Cronet in ſeveral Places, and put in Rowels, which 
by forming Ulcers, and * a Rottenneſs and Corrup- 
tion all about the Part, looſens and melts it away. But 
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{me Ring- bones cannot be removed without the Fire, and 
t ne Soles taken out, and the Fruſh laid open; for by this 
t ere is a very great Moiſture derived into the Part, and at 
tne ſame Time, Room is given for the Matter to diſcharge 
i elf; but if the Horſe be old, and the Ring- bone of along 
Standing, it will be a hard Thing to cure him, 


62. For Wind-Galls. 


Wind-Galls are ſoft Tumours ſeated on either Side of the 
Footlock Joint ; they are cauſed by violent Straining, or 
any Blows by another Horſe ; and the Cure is performed 
by opening them with a Flem to let out the gummy Matter, 
and applying to the Orifice a little Plaiſter of Roſin, Pitch, 
Maſtick, Oil of Bays, with the White of an Egg, and the 
Ointment made of equal Parts; Oil of Turpentine and 
Quickſilver will anſwer the End much better——But the 
hollow Space on each Side of the Sinew muſt be filled with 
Hurds moiſtened in warm Spirits of Wine, and a good 
Bandage applied over all the Fetlock, to prevent their grow- 
ing again; or the following Charge may be apply'd—T'ake 
two Ounces of Galbanum pounded, boil it gently in a Pint 
of Vinegar over hot Embers, with half a Pound of common 
Turpentine, and after half an Hour's boiling take it off the 
Fire, and add to it. Maſtick, Myrrh, Dragon's-Blood, and 
Bole-armoniack, of each three Ounces ; mix theſe and 
make a Charge, which muſt be applied hot to his Legs, and 


if the Horſe be not old, nor much ſtrained, theſe Remedies 


will not fail of a Cure. 


63. For the Greaſe falling into the Legs. 


This Diſtemper is a Swelling and a Gourdineſs of the 
Legs, which frequently happening to Horſes after a Jour- 
ney, moſt People have therefore believed their Greaſe to be 
1elted with hard Riding, and ſo falls into their Legs; but 
the Greaſe is frequently known by moſt Men that keep 
Horſes ; and this Diſtemper happens by bad Feeding, or 
long-ſtanding in a Stable, for want of Exerciſe, or by hard 
Labour; for when you feed your Horſe well, and make 
him luſty, then if you work him hard, and let him ſtand 
fill in the Stable, that is the Cauſe of his Legs ſwelling all 
round the Joint, and his Legs will drop like a Leach, and 
then they ſay his Greaſe is melted, becauſe he looks thin 
and won't eat his Meat; but that is not the Thing, for be 
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is in great Pain, and will not eat his Meat by reaſon of th: 
Anguith he is in; for when a Horſe's Greaſe is melted, he 
will never be fit for any more Buſineſs, for then it is ſaid 
that his Heart is broke. —For take all the Pains you can, 
it's all in vain, for he'll waſte away like a Conſumptive 
Man, and die as rotten as a Pear ; and ſome of theſe Hu- 
mours happen to be Heart-{woonings ; and his Legs are hot 
and dry, and break out in the Footlock with Cracks and 
Chops. Now I will proceed to the Cure. | 

It your Horſe has been well fed, and of good Plight, 
then you muſt bleed and purge him two or three times in a 
Fortnight's Time; then you may rowel him in the Be'ly, 
or in the Inſide of the Thigh, and you may bathe his Legs 
with any Beef-broth or Pork-broth, or any greaſy Liquor, 
for two or three Days. 

Then take of Honey one Pound, Turpentine fix Ounces, 
incorporate them with a Spoon; then take Fenugreek and 
Linſeed Meal, of each four Ounces, Bay-berries and J uni- 
per-berries dried and made into Powder, of each two Oun- 
ces; boil them in three Quarts of Red Wine Lees to the 
Thickneſs of a Poultice, and when you take it off the Fire, 
add two Ounces of Camphire in Powder, ſpread it on 
Cloths, and apply it warm to the Legs, faſtening all with 
a ſtrong Rowler : This may be continued for a Week, re- 
newing it once in two Days.—The camphorated Spirits of 
Wine are very good alone, and you may make an Oint- 
ment of Hog's Lard, Turpentine, burnt Allom, and Verdi- 
greaſe; 2 it ſo that you may anoint it with your Finger 
and not melt, but when you make it, make it all together; 
t his is a very good Ointment to heal his Legs when the 
Humour is turned, 


64. For Warts, Rats-tails on the Legs and Paſterns. 


Theſe are all of the ſame Kind, and are more or leſs 
dangerous, as they are nearer, or at a Diſtance from the 
large Sinews. 

Warts may be waſted by touching them now and then 
with Aqua-fortis, or they may be cut off when they are 
ſuperficial ; but the Scratches are for the moſt Part bred of 
a tendinous Subſtance, ' and have their Roots in or near the 
Tendons, like the Corns in Mens Feet: Sometimes they 


grow ſo hard, that by preſſing upon the ſofter Parts, os 


aſe violent Pain; but when this happens, a good Poultiſe 
ER ſhould 
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Ad be applied to ripen the Inflammation, unleſs the 
Matter ſpring naturally from the Roots of it, which will 
looſen them 10 as they may be eaſily removed by the Uſe 
of Medicines that are but moderately corroſive; therefore 
to proceed, whenever you obſerve a Moiſture and Rotten- 
neſs, you need only apply a Lump of Rye Leaven, mixed 
with Vinegar and the Juice of Garlick, or Muſtard- ſeed 
pounded ; and with two or three times Application it will 
bring out the Rottenneſs. | 

Or you may ule the following Poultice, which is made of 
Hog's Lard and Cow-dung, or Brann, or Milk and Bread ; 
or this : | 

Take Hog's Greaſe, Soap, Brimſtone, 'and Honey, boil 
them into . with a ſufficient Quantity of Soot, and 
to every four Ounces add half an Ounce of the Powder of 
Verdigreaſe, and if your Horſe's Legs have Holes in them 
you may properly call it an Ulcer ; then ſearch with your 
Probe which Way they go, then with your Knife cut them 
into one another, then clean the Wound, and you may heal 
It up with the Ointment mentioned in N?, 40. 


65. For à Quitter- Bone. 


A Quitter-bone is an Impoſthume which breeds between 
the Hoof and the Coffin- bone, on the upper Part, and makes 
its firſt Appearance by a Swelling on the Cronet, and pro- 
ceeds from a Blow or Strain, or over-reaching himſelf, and 
ſometimes it comes by a long continued Swelling of the 
Legs and Paſterns. 

ow if this Ulcer be not of a very long Standing, it 
may be cured by the Application of Egyptiacum mix'd with 
Bafilicon or Turpentine; but if it be of a long Standing, 
then you muſt open the Ulcer, and ſearch to the Bottom of 
the Wound, be | if the Muſcles that paſs between the Hoof 
be rotted, you muſt in that Caſe open the Tumour with a 
fharp Razor, or ſome other ſharp Inſtrument, cutting away 
all that is corrupted and rotten, either from the Hoof, or 
any other Part of the Foot. And to make a Way for the 
Operation, you ought to raſp down ſome Part of his Hoot ; 
if any Bits remain, you may apply ſome Vitriol, Arſenic, 
or Marake ; and when you have got it all out clean, then 
heal up the Wound with Honey and Turpentine, and Tar, 
and waſh the Wound with Spirits of Wine or Brandy, and 
when it is clean, heal it up with ſome Things before 3 
tioned, 
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tioned, waſhing it now and then with Copperas or Vitriol- 
water. 
66. For Foundering in the Feet. 


This is an exceſſive Pain in the Feet, whereby the Horſe 
being ſcarcely able to touch the Ground, draws himſelf in 
a Heap ; and it comes by hard Riding, or Shoeing, and 
being put intoa cold Stable when he is very hot, and that 
falls into his Feet, then he is ſaid to be founder'd. 

The Cure is this; Draw out the Sole, and raiſe the Hoof 
in two or three Places, and keep the Foot open as wide as 
you can. Then take Tar, 'Turpentine and Honey, melted 
together, with a fourth Part of Spirits of Wine, ſoaking 
Hurds in this Mixture, laying them on for two or three Days 
after the firft Dreſſing, continuing afterwards to make your 
Applications every Day until the vacant Spaces of the Hoof 
be filled up. The ſame Application ought to be made to the 
Sole, covering the whole Foot with Flaxen Cloths dipt in 
Oil and Vinegar beat together, which may be faſtened with 
a Rowler, or a pretty long Piece of Liſt, and you may melt 
Pitch and Tar, with a ſufficient Quantity of Hog's Lard, 
pouring in the Mixture boiling hot upon the Sole ; but you 
muſt pare the Sole very thin, ſtuffing it up very carefully 
with Hurds of Tow or Flax: And this is very proper for 
a Horſe that is hot-footed. 


67. For a Prick in the Foot. 


A Prick in the Foot is very bad, and nothing cauſes more 
Pain, nor is more troubleſome than that Accident, which 
happens to the Feet by bad Shoeing ; or when ſharp Splints 
or Stubs are ſtruck in the tender Parts within the Sole, and 
the Inſide of the Foot 1s very tender and troubleſome, in 
caſe it be of a long ſtanding, becauſe it is fome Time be- 
fore you can find it out; and ſometimes it is neglected by 
thoſe who look after them ; and when you draw out the 
Nail, be ſure you leave none behind if you can help it, be- 
cauſe that will feſter and become an Ulcer; but if you can 
draw the Nail all out, then pour in a little Oil of Turpen- 
tine, or Spirits of Wine into the Orifice, and a little meſted 
Wax for ſome Days, and taking care not to ride him into 
Water ; and if you happen to Ee a Bit of the Nail in, 
you muſt lay the Hole open, and pick it out, or you may 
draw it out with Turpentine. But if after all you find a con- 
tinued Lameneſs, and the Matter that come from the 4 is 
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thin and bloody, or yellow, viſcid and ſtinking, you may 
then reaſonably believe there is an Ulcer formed either 1a 
the Bone, or among the Sinews : In this Caſe it will be pro- 

er to take up the Sole, and with a Razor or Flem make 
Gon "till you have got a full View of the Bottom oi the 
Sore, taking Care not to wound the large Sinews, if pollible, 
unleſs they * mortified and rotten. Vou need only apply 
dry Lint to the Part, or Lint dipt in Spirits of Turpentine, 
for the firſt Dreſſing, which need not be removed for two 
or three Days; in which Time the Wound will be digeſted, 
and the Blood turned to Matter. And if the Coffin- bone be 
foul, you may ſcale it by the Application of ſome cauſtick 
Medicine, as the Powder of Sublimate mixed with Honey; 
but the beſt Way is to ſear it with a hot Iron, and when 
the Scales are fallen off, you need only dreſs it with Pled- 
gits dipt in Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes, until the Bone 
be covered, and over the ſame you may lay Turpentine 
and Honey, and Spirits of Wine; and if any proud Fleſh 

ut forth, you may dreſs it with the preſcribed Remedies 
in the Cure ef Ulcers; and over the ſame lay a Charge 
made of Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of Eggs, all over 
his Foot and Paſterns, to lay the Heat and Inflammation 3. 
and feed your Horle with opening Diet, and moderate Ex- 
erciſe. | 

67. For the running Frufþ. 


This Diſtemper is known by the Eye and Smell, and it 
is like old rotten Cheeſe: It is not dangerous, but very 
troubleſome, becauſe it cauſes a continual Itching : In or- 
der to the Cure, you muſt pare the Foot with your Buttreſs 
as near as you can, then waſh the Part with Lime-water, 
or Allom-water boiling hot, then apply a Charge made of 
Soot, Vinegar, and the Whites of Eggs, and waſh the Part 


ſometimes with Vitriol-water ; and when you perceive the 


Itching goneoff (for the running Fruſh comes by ar. Itching) 
you may pour melted Tar all over the Frog, and keep the 
Foot clean from Dirt and Filth; and when it is clean, ſtop 
the Foot well with Cow-dung and Hog's Lard, and that 
will keep the Dirt and Filth out of his Foot. 


68. Of the Crown-ſeab, 

The Cr:wn-fcab proceeds from a ſharp Matter ouzing 
through the Skin above the Cronet, which frets off the Hair, 
and hardens into a white mealy Scab. In ſome Horſes it is 
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accompanied with a Moiſture, and ſends forth a ſtinking 
Matter. The Cure is, firlt, ſcrape off the Scales gently, 
and afterwards waſh the Sores with Copperas or Vitriol- 
water ; ſome make uſe of Sprirts of Wine wherein Tobacco 
has been infuſed, which oftentimes takes Effect; or you may 
take Roſin half a Pound, Pitch fix Ounces, 'T urpentine four 
Ounces, Verd'greaſe and Brimſtone in fine Powder, of each 
three Ounces; melt the Pitch, Roſin, and Turpentine, over 
a gentle Fire, and then ſtir in your Powders ; if it be too 
hard, you may ſoften it by adding to it a little more Tur— 
pentine ; and if you incorporate a ſmall Quantity of Quick- 
ſilver with it, it will be the better. 'I'his muſt be ſpread on 
Leather, and applied to the Part, firſt ſhaving away the 
Hair, letting it he ſo long as it will ſtick ; and if the Scabs 
come off, and it has done running, you may heal up the 
Sore by the Directions laid down for the Cure of Ulcers. 


69. Directions concerning a Brittle Hoof, er a Soft Hoof, 
or Narrow Hee!s, or a Falſe Quarter. | 

A brittle Hoof is cauſed by ſtanding in hot Litter, and 
long ſtanding in a Stable without Exerciſe. which by that 
Means cauſes a great Heat to his Feet, and to prevent this, 
keep your Stable clean; and if he ſtand itil} in the Stable, 

give him moderate Exerciſe, and then you will ſoon find 
your Horſe's Feet in good Order, if he be in good Health; 
you may greaſe his Feet now and then with any freik Greaſe, 
and then yeu will find his Hoofs to be black, and as tough 
as Wire. 

The next is a ſoft Hoof, and that is cauſed by a Humour 
that proceeds from a running at his Heels, which proceeds 
from Heats and Colds; it is not a natural Softneſs, but pro- 
cecds from that ſharp Humour ; and to prevent this, you 
muſt purge him, and rowel him in the Belly, and waſh his 


Legs with Vitriol-Water, or Lime-Water, or Copperas- | 


Water; and when you have turned the Humour, and made 
his Legs perfectly ſound, then perhaps you may find his Hoofs 
too brittle ; but if they be, you mult anoint them as before, 
and keep his Feet well ſtuffed, which will be of great Ser- 
vice to him. | 


The next thing is a narrow Heel, which comes by bad 


. -— e 
Shoeing; it is what you may call too near, and draws tlie | 


two Corners of the Hoof, and preſſes upon the Sole, and 
makes the Horſe go lame; now to give him Eaſe, you muſt 
I | Pare 


* 
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| 
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that the Tread may be caſy, renewing the Dreſſing ev 
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pare his Foot, and open both Corners, and then ſhoe him 


with half-moon Shoes, or Pantofle Shoes, and they will 


preſs out the Corners and keep them out; and you may 


greaſe the Hoof now and then with Hog's Lard, or any 
Ointments that are greaſy, and ſhoe him wide. A falte 
Quarter is a Reft or Chink in the Quarter of the Hoof 
from top to bottom; it happens generally on the Inſide, 
that being the weakeſt Part of the Hoof, and proceeds from 
the Drineſs of the Hoof, when a Horſe is ridden in dry, 
ſandy, or ſtony Ground in hot Weather, or in froity Wea- 
ther, and alſo by bad Shoeing ; then this Accident is both 
Painful and dangerous, for as often as a Horle ſets his Foot 
on the Ground, the Chink widens ; and when he lifts it 
up, the ſharp Edges of the divided Hoot wound the tender 
Fleſh that covers the Coffin- bone. The uſual Method taken 
to remedy this Imperfection, is, by cutting off that Part of 
the Shoe which lies upon the Chink, that it may be wholly 
uncovered; then with a Drawing- Iron open the Reft to the 
Quick, filling it up in all Parts with a Rowel of Hurds 
dipt in Turpentine, Wax, and Sheep's Suet, melted toge- 


ther, renewing it every Day until the Seam be filled up 


very well ; and after that, Care muſt be taken to keep the 
Hoof moiſt with Applications of Tar, Honey and Greate. 
Some pour in Aqua-fortis into the Reft when the Pain is 
violent; but if you make uſe of this, be ſure to make a 
Border on each Side with Wax, for fear of ſpoiling the reſt 
of the Hoof; then dreſs his Foot with Tar and Honey, 
Turpentine and Hog's Lard, or any greaſy Ointments, and 
tie his Foot with Liſt to keep it from gargading, and al- 
— keep his Foot moiſt; give him opening Things for his 
let. 


70. For Caſing the Hoof. 


The Loſs of the Hoof is occaſioned by Pricks and Stubs, 
or Foundering, or riding into «old Water when the Horſe 
is hot; and 1 the Foot has got any Damage, it will be a 


thing impoſſible to procure a new Foot; but if the Foot be 


ſound, a new Hoof may be procured with care; when you 


find your Horſe's Hoot looſe, and crack d upon the Top of 
it, then you may apply to the Coffin joint "Tar, Turpentine, 


Oil, Pitch, and ſuch like things melted wyrther ; then make 


a Boot of Leather, with a ſtrong Sole, to be laced faſt about 
the Paſterns, bolſtering and ſtopping the Foot with fine Flax, 
ery 
Day 
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Day until the new Hoof grow ; (the Boot is certainly very 
proper) the Ointment will not always be ſufficient, ſo I re- 
commend to you the following. | 

Take of Roſin half a pound, O1l-olive a Pound, diffolve 
the Roſin in the Oil over a gentle Fire, and when it is diſ- 
ſolved, take it off; and when it begins to cool put in Myrrh, 
Aloes, Maſtick, and Olibanum in fine Powder, of each two 
Ounces ; make it into an Oirtment, -and having made an 
eaſy Bandage over it, return it into the Boot ; it the Oint- 
ment requires more Powder, you may add the Powder of 
White Vitriol, or burnt Allom to a Pound of Ointment, 
with half an Ounce of Orpiment, whereby the Hoof may 
be preſerved ſmooth, being dreſſed once a Day in the 
manner directed. It is the way of ſome Farriers, when 
they perceive the new Hoof growing before the old one falls 
off, to pull away the old one; but they ought not to be too 
haſty, * the old one ſerves as a Cover for the new one; 
and if the Horſe be young, you may turn him to Graſs, for 
that will keep his Foot cool, and by this means he may 
come to have a very good Foot again, and do good Service. 
T knew a Horſe which had all his four Hoofs came off, and 
came again, and the Horſe did a great deal of good Ser- 
vice after that the new ones were come again. 


71. Receiptt for Ointments. 


Now for all freſh Wounds, and them that are 2 
Ointments are beſt, ſuch as be made of Hog's Lard, Honey, 
Turpentine, Roſin and Pitch, or Marſh- = Jang ſometimes 
you may put in a little burnt Allom, or Verdigreaſe, or Soot 
is very good, and you muſt make it ſo as it will keep the 
Wound clean, and make it as you think proper, more of 
one ſort than another, ſuitable for the Wound. 


72. Water for all forts of Wounds, 

Allom Water, Copperas Water, or Vitriol Water, or 
Lime Water, or Vinegar, or Chamber-lye, or Spirits of 
Wine, or Brandy, are very good to waſh all freſh Wounds ; 
make them Milk warm when you make uſe of them, 


73. For old Ulcers and hot Furmations. 


Theſe are made of the Lees of Wine, or ſtrong Beer Emp- 
tying, and all manner of Herbs, as Rue, Mint, Burdock, 


Hemlocks, 
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Hemlocks, Plantain, Colts-foot, Dandelion Roots, Nettles, 
or any hot ſpirituous Herbs ; boil them for two Hours, then 
take it off the Fire, and put in Spirits of Wine, or Cam- 
Ys and a good Piece of Soap, and uſe it almoſt boiling 

ot, for *tis the Heat that puts a ſtop to a Mortihcation, 
and all Spirits and warmThings are good for all rotten Ul- 
cers and hard Swellings ; and for a Poultice, take Oatmeal, 
Milk, Bran, and Hog's Lard, which are very good for a 
running Wound, or hard Swelling. Take Nettles, or the 
Root ſtamped in a Mortar, then put them into old Barm, 
and the Whites of Eggs; then lay ſome hot Horſe-dung 
after you have laid on the Poultice, for the Heat of the 
Dung is a great Help to the Poultice, and will fink it and 
bring it to a Head, ſo that you may open it with your Lan- 
cet. 


74 For all Cauſiick Remedies, the following is proper for 
old, flinking, rotten Ulcers. 


Such as Arſenick, Mercury, Vitriol, Copperas, Quick- 
filver, Oil of Vitriol, Oil of Spike, or any other cauſtick 
Remedies ; you muſt take a great deal of Care in uſing 
theſe Remedies, for if they touch the Bone, you can make 
no Cure; but you muſt ule alittle at a time, and in forty- 
eight Hours you may ſee what Effect it takes; and then 
you may put on a little more ; and to clean the Wound, 
and bring the Core quite out, you mult dreſs it with Honey 
and Turpentine, and then lay on Burnt Allom and Verdi- 
greaſe, and that will clear the Wound. 


75. An Ointment for the Eyes, 


Take one Handful of common Daſy-Roots, waſh them 
clean, and ftamp them in a Mortar; then ſtrain the Juice 
througk a clean Linnen Cloth, and put to the Juice an 
Ounce of Honey, and boil it over an eaſy Fire in an ear- 
then Pipkin till it becomes like a Syrup, and keep ſkim- 
ming the droſſy Sulphur off, then take it off the Fire. I his 
is an excellent Thing to clear the Sight, or to take off a 
Kell which obſtructs the Sight, anointing the Eye with a 
Feather. Approved. 


Courterus Reader, I come now to a Concluſion of the 
whole Matter, and I hope it will not pals for any — 
| 0 
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of Modeſty, to ſay, that the greateſt Part of my Life has 
been ſpent in ſtudying the beſt Methods I could, to promote 
the publick Benefit in my own Faculty, and the Succeſs 
has often been anſwerable to the Pleaſure I have taken in 
the Work. Now you that will take the Pleaſure to 
read over this ſmall 'Treatiſe, and follow the Rules which I 
have given you, need not fear breeding of good Horſes and 
Mares, either for common Buſineſs or for Hunting ; and I 
ſhould be glad if any Gentleman would once make a Trial 
of it, for then he would be very well ſatisfied in the At- 
fair; and if this takes Effect, it is my Deſign to make 
ſome little Addition further concerning this Affair. — If 
thoſe Men who are Maſters of Horſes would but once make 
a Trial of theſe Rules, they would ſoon find out the great 
Miſtakes that are made by thoſe Men who are not Maſters 
of their Buſineſs; and when thoſe Faults come to be amend- 
ed, then your Pleaſure will be to ſee your Horſes in good 
Health and Proſperity; for what Creature is there in the 
World that is ſo handſome as a Horſe, when in his Prime? 
And when you have made Trial of this Treatiſe, you can- 
not but be ſenſible of the Errors which have been made; 
and theſe Rules muſt be your Guide for all thoſe that have 
but little Judgment in being a Groom, and have not the 
right Art of Riding, nor preſerving the Health; I ſay, for 
thoſe is this Treatiſe deſigned: And if any Accident ſhould 
happen, you have a Remedy carefully prepared, with as 
little Coſt as can be, and at laſt you will enjoy your Horſes 
with great Pleaſure, beſides the Benefit you will receive by 
them, which will requite you for all the Trouble you have 
been at. For my Part, I have had as much Pleaſure in 
doing Good, (that is, in penning this Book) as you that 
make uſe of it; and I heartily wiſh, that whoſe Hands 
ſoever this Book may light into, they may find the Benefit 
of it. For this I may ſay in my own Behalf, I have been 
very ſtudious in this Affair, to find out proper Methods for 
the breeding of good Horſes, c. For what a Pity is it 
that ſuch a fine Creature as a Horſe is, ſhould be ſo much 
abuſed as they have been for ſome time paſt : And if I have 
committed any Miſtakes, I ſhould be glad to be made ſen- 
ſible of them, and take it as a Favour, 


The End. 
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AT AB L E, exhibiting at one View the 


Value of 


any Number of Portugal Pieces of Gold, in Eng- 


4% Pounds, Shillings and Pence. 
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AT AB L E for Buying or Selling any Commodity 
by the Great Hundred, which is 112 Pounds. 
d. q.\l. 4. d. d. ql. . d. d g(l. 3. d. d. gil. 5. 4. 
o o 00 T5716 e 67 15 o|18 o 8 © 
io 24) 12 18 4 Is 14 4| 1] 8 10 4 
219 4 8 213 o 8] 25 16 8] 2| 8 12 8 
3] 70 313 30 35 19o| 3] 8 15 0 
1 oo 9 4 7 0j3 5 413 of6 x 4[19 of 8 17 4 
io 11 8 vi13 7-81 2406-43 $ 1] 8 19 8 
20 14 Oo] 213 10 0 216 60 21 9 2 C 
30 16 4 333 12 4] 2316 84] 3 9 4 4' 
2 00 18 8, 8 003 14 8014 % 10 8020 009 6 5 
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EXAMPLE. 


Firſt, at 54. $9. the Pound, what is the Great Hundred? 
Look in the Table for 5 4. 3 9. in the Firſt Column (bein 
the Bottom Line) and againſt it in the Second, you ſhall find 
2 1. 13 5. 8 d. and ſo will 112 Pound coſt, Again, if a 

Hundred Weight coſt 4/7. 8 5. 8 d. find 4 J. 8. 84. and 
againſt it, in the Column towards the Left Hand, there you 
ſhall find 9g 4. 2 9g. and ſo much it is by the Pound. 


Note, For every Farthing that One Pound doth coſt, 
reckon T'wo Shillings and Four Pence, and that is the 
Price of the Great Hundred, | | 
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INTEREST at Four per Cent. 
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